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SOME OF 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
New Publications for the Season of 1887--’88. 


Selected from their Complete Catalogue, Now Ready. 





Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales, Descriptive, Historical | Shakespeare’s King Henry IV. Illustrated by Herr Edward Grit'zaer 





Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. T. G@. Bonney, 8c.Doc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology in Untversity College, London. Cloth, $5.00; full morocco, $10 00. 
The Modern School of Art. Eilted by WILFRED MEYNELL 


page plates and etchings, and over 125 illustrations. 





morocco, $10 00. 


Pen Portraits of Literary Women. Fiited by 
HELEN Gray ConE and JEANNETTE L, GILDER 
2 vole., 12mo, gilt top, per set, $3 00. 

In Realms of Gold, By James B. Kenyon. 1 


vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


English Writers, An attempt towards a History 
of English Literature. By Henry Morvey, LL D., 
Professor of English Literature at University Col- 
lege, London. Vol. II. Extra cloth, gilt top, 
$150. Other volumes to follow. 

Popular Edition of 
The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of 











With 8 full- 
Cloth, $6 00; full Martin Luther, The 


pages. Extra cloth, 2 





New Story of Adventure, uniform with 
Solomon's Mines,” ete 

Dead Man’s Rock, A Romance. By Q.” Crown 

8vo, cloth, 852 pages, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

This work is by a new writer, who is content to be 

known for the present as ‘‘Q.” To any one who 

can enjoy an adventure story of breathless interest, 

written in vivid, stirring, picturerque style, thor- 

ough erj>yment {is in store. A perusal will, it is 

thought, leave the reader with the conviction that 

{t fully equals its charming predecessors, ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Island,” ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’’ etc, 

New and Enlarged Edition. 
Color. A Scientific and Technical Manual treating of 


« King 








Shaftesbury, K.G. By Epwin Hoppsr In one 
volume, With 8 orlginal illustrations executed for 
this edition. 800 pages. Extra crown, 870, cloth, 
$3 00. 


the Optical Principles, Artistic Laws, and Tech- 
nical Details governing the Use of Colors in Vari- 
ous Arts. By Prof. A. H. Cuurcn, 288 pages, 





crown 8yo, with 6 colored plates, cloth, $1 50. 


Paotogravure illustrations. The text ou Whatman’s hand-made pxper, taste- 
fully printed in red and black. Edition limited. Price, per copy, $25.00. 


Man and His Work. By Peter Bayne, LL D. 1.040 
vols. Per set, $5 00. 
The Magazine of Art. Bound volume for 1887, 


with 12 exquisite etchings, photogravures, etc., and 
several hundred choice engravings. Cloth, gilt, 
$5 00 ; full morocco, extra, $10.00. 





The Quiver. Bound volume for 1887, with hun- 


dreds of illustrations. Extra cloth, over 760 pages, 
$2 25 





Cassell’s Family Magazine. Bound vol. for 





1887, nearly 300 illustrations. 
etc. Extra cloth, $2 25, 


Complete stories, 





Elementary Flower Painting. With 8 col- 





| ored plates and wood engravings, 


cloth, $2.50. 


Crown 4to, 


‘The Byrnes-Hawthorne Series—Now Ready. 


An American Penman. 





From the Diary of | A Tragic Mystery Trom the Diary of Inspector | The Great Bank Robbery. From the Diary of 





Inspector Byrnes. By JvuLIAN HAWTHORNE. Byrnes. By JutiAN HAwrHorNe. Paper, 50 Inspector Byrnes. By JULfAN HAWTHORNE, 
Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1 00. cents ; extra cloth, $1 00. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1 00. 

‘* On the news stands, in the hotel corridors, on the railway trains, the works of Byrnes Hawthorne vie with those of Stevenson and Rider Haggard in popularity, and possess 

the unusual merit of truth. Inspector Byrnes was not obliged to go to Africa, nor to call upon his imagination for suggestions for a story, but turned to memory and his note- 


books, and has given, and is to give, evidence that truth is indeed stranger than fiction.”—[The Evening Sun, N. Y. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Dog Stories and Dog Lore. Experiences of two 
boys in rearing and training dogs, with many anec- 
dotes of canine intelligence. An elegant, illus- 
trated, and exhaustive work on the Dog, by Col. 
Tuomas W. Knox, author of ‘‘The Boy Trav- 
elers,” ‘‘The Young Nimrods,” ‘‘ Marco Polo,” 
etc., etc. 1 vol., 4to, elegant double chromo cover, 
done in 12 colors, $1.75 ; extra cloth, gold and col- 
ored inks, $2.50. 





NOW READY. 





Bible Talks about Bible Pictures. By JENNIE 


B. MERRILL and F. McOrgapy Harris _Iilus- 
trated by Gustave Doré and others I vol., large 
4to, with beautiful chromo cover, done {no 10 colors, 
$1 25. 

Bo-Peep. ‘The Juvenile Book of the Year.” An 


elegant quarto volume, full of illustrations, with 
delightful stories, in large, clear type. Elegant 
lithographic cover, $1; extra cloth, new and ele- 
gant dies in gold and several colors of ink (new 








style), $1 50. 








Afloat in a Great City. By Frank A, Monsey, 


editor of The Golden Argosy. With six illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Little Folks, Volume for Fall of 1887. Containing 
nearly 500 pictures. With chromo frontispiece and 
five full-page plates, printed in colors. Over 400 
pages, with novel double lithographic cover, boards, 
$1 25; cloth, full gilt side, chromo on cover, $1.75. 





Complete descriptive Catalogue of our 
Publications is new ready and will be sent 
free to any address on application. 
SEND FOR IT NOW. . 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 86, No. 16. 








999 THE QUESTION: 





OF THE DAY. 


tA selection of standard works bear- 
ing on Probation, Retribution, and other 
phases of the Life after Death. 


Future Probation. 

A Symposium on the question, “Is Salvation 
Possible After Death?” By Stan'ey Leathes, 
D.D,, Principal! J. Cairns, Edward White, Stop 
ford Brooke, R. Littledale, and ejght other 
representative theologians of England. Thick 
12mo, cloth, $1 50 
‘A helpful and timely volume.’’—[The Inde- 

pendent. 

“To the clore and solid student, who can 

‘eschew dress. and absorb precious metal,’ it 

will be both interesting and he)pful.’’— [Congre- 


gationalist. : 
Immortality. 


A Symposium on “‘ What are the Foundations of 
the Relief in the Immortality of Man?” By 
the Rey. Prebendary Row, M.A, Rey. Canon 
Knox-Litule, Rey. Principal John Cairns, DD , 
Rev. Edward White, and others. 12mo, cloth, 
uniform with * Future Probation,” $1.50. 


Future Retribution, 


Viewed in the Light of Reason avd Revelation 

By Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. Syo, cloth, $! 50 

“ This is certainly one of the most imporiant 
coutributions ever made to the study of Chris- 
tian Eschatology. .. . It hasa fullness of sys- 
tematic treatment which belongs to no previous 
treatise on the —— [Church Bells. 

* An earnest, skillful, and interestiag book ” 
—[The Critic. 


Five Last Things: 


Death, Intermediate State and Place of Waiting 
of Souls, Resurrection, Judgment, Eternity. 
Studies in Holy Scriptures by the Rev. Jesse 
A. Spencer, 8.T.D, 12mo, cicth, 75 cents; 
cloth, extra, gilt edge, $1 
The teaching of Holy Scripture is presented in 

full ard with great clearness and force ; numer- 

ous questions of deepest interest on the subject 
of the other world are carefully considered ; and 
the yolume is ca’culated to suit the needs of 

Christian people everywhere, and to minister to 

their edification and comfort 


After Death. 


An Examination of the Testimony of the Primi- 
tive Times respecting the state of the Faithful 
Departed and their Relationship to the Living. 
~ | Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D D., Canon 
$1 a Fifth Edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, 

0 





dust out 


The Spirits in Prison, 

and Other Studies on the Life After Death. By 

E.H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. New 

and revisededition. Fifth thousand. Crown 

8vo, cloth, $2 

“* It is a book for the time, and will find a wid- 
ening circle of teaders whose minds it will 
rettle and whose faith it will strengthen and 
confirm.”—[The Churchman. 

*,* These books may be bad through any book- 
seller or direct from the Publisher, who will pre- 
pay postage on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 


A. (. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY OF 


I$ THERE SALVATION AFTER DEATH? 


A Treatise cn the Gospel in the Intermedi- 
ate State. By E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., 
of Lane Theological Seminary. Crown 
8yo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ Clear in method and cogent in argument, it is 
saturated throughout with the large literature of 
ite subject, ie free from ali acerbity and unfairness, 
and is loyal to God’s Word as the final test of Chris- 
tian truth. It will ett doubt and confirm faith.” 
—[N. Y. Evaxceuist 


READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST in its 


Physical, Ethical, and Official 
Aspects. (Beirg the Sixth of the Cun- 
ningham Lectures.) By Rev. A. B. BrucE, 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. Uniform 
with the same author's ‘ Jarabolic Teach 
ing of Christ” and “ Miraculous Element in 
the Gospels."’ 


* These lectures are well worthy of the name they 
tear, and (f their precursors in the series ; and the 
book in which they are puliished, with omple notes 
and references, witli Le valuable to theologians, sup 
riping a want in the literature cf the subject, and 
containing many Jruitfeul germs of thought. Dr. 
Bruce's siyle is uniformly clear and vigorous, and 
this Look of his has the rare advantage of being at 
once stimulating and satisfying to the mindina 
high degree He hos given us a took that will 
really aavance the theological understanding of the 
= truth that forme its subject ..—{BurTisH AND 

OREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt o e db 
= ody ’ P r tf pric v 


CHRIST IN ART. 


Cur set of twenty-seven jphctogravhs called 
“Christ in Art” sterts with the nat.vity of the 
Favicur ord iljnetretes the leeding features of his 
life and ceath, the pictures being carefully selected 
from cur full list as a representative collection 0° 
the works of old snd modern masters 

The ret of i f . photos cabinet size, un 
mountec, costs @538 Mounted on cards, with 
printed Cescription of each picture on the back 
2rd all ina neat portfolic,@5 Mounted on beaeled 
cards with printed description under each picture, 
in finer yortfolio, @8. See Miss Rowe’s article on this 
set in * ugust 6th the “Sundey t chool Times.” 

Sené 10 cents for catalogue of 10,000 sul jects, in- 
cluding reproductions of art,old and modern to- 
qotber with views from ell perts of the world, 

orks for Sur day-ect oc i teaching end for illustrat 
ing bible history atpecialty. acdress 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


8338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Pleare mention The Christian Union. 











SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Dodd, Mead & Oompauy, 753and 755 Broadway, New York, have just issued 
Mr. Roe’s new story entitled THE EARTH TREMBLED. Itis 


published uniform with his other works at the retail price of $1.50. That Mr. 
Roe’s popularity has not lessened is evidenced by the announcement of the pub 
lishers that their first edition is 25,000 copies. 


At the same time with Mr. Roe’s book they have brought out a volume 
of Tn ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, by A. H. Bicknell, of Boston. 
These are very varied in subject, treating, some of them, of New Exgiand scenery, 
others of Venetian and French scenes. This volume is issued in styles to suit 
every tasteand purss. There are five sets of signed proofs on vellum, at $125 
each ; there are five on satin, accompanied by J span proofs signed, at $75 each ; 
there are ten copies of satin proofs signed, at $50 each, and there are seventy 
copies, signed, on Japan paper, at $25 each, basides the regular edition bouad in 
cloth, with full gilt side, at $10. 


O.e of the most interesting of the publications of this firm for tho pres- 
ent season is ORMSBY’S TRANSLATION OF DON 
QUIXOTE. 0?! this translation James Anthony Froude says in the 
Qaarterly Review, ‘This edition is not only the best English translation, but 
to ordinary readers it is the first which has made the book intelligible.” It is 


brought out in four volumes, 12mo, with a full gold side and back of Moorish 
design, at $6. There is also made for the collector a large-paper edition, limited 


; to fifty copies, printed by the DeVinne Press, at $25. 


Mr. William Whitelock, of Bultimore, has written THE LIFE AND 


TIMES OF JOHN JAY, which is prefaced by a portrait, and is 


published in small octavo at $1.75. This scholarly work will be of especial 
interest at this time, when we have been celebrating the Centennial of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, in which Jay took so prominent a part. 


The Rector of St. Gaorge’s Oburch, in S:uyvesant Square, New York, the 


Rsy. Wm. 8. Rainsford, issues this autumn a volume entitled SERMONS) 


PREACHED IN ST. GEORGE’S, 12m0, cloth, at $125. They 
are distingu'shed by that fervent piety and eloqaence which has made the con- 
gregation of St. Gaorge’s.one of the very largest in New York City. 


The LIFE OF [ABRAHAM LINCOLN, By Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, which was issued shortly after Lincoln's death, and which is a graphic, 
straightforward narrative of great interest, is to be brought out this autumn in 


small octavo, at $2.50. Tothe many now interested ia Lincoln this book will 
commend itself as one that, without tedious prolixity,’gives all the essential facts 
of his life, drawn by the hand of a master of literature. 


For the young people Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Oompany have a feast. Their 
list begins with a new volume by Willis J. Abbot, whose Blue Jackets of ’61 
attractei such widespread attention last year. The new volume is entitled 
BLUE JACKETS OF 181 2, A Bistory of the Naval Battles of 
the Second War with Great Britain, to which is prefaced an account of the 
French War of 1798. It is illustrated with a host of pictures by W. O Jackson 
and H. W. McVickar, and is a record of the old days of wooden’ ships, close- 
range firing, boarding, and hand-to-hand contests. We should think little of 
the boy whos: blood was not stirred by this martial record. Square octavo, 
canvas, $3. 

RAN AWAY FROM THE DUTCH; or, Borneo from 
8 uth to North, is by M. T. H. Perelaer, late of the Dutch Indian Service. It 
has been translated by Maurice Blok and adapted by A P. Mandes. When we 
say that it is the record of four deserters from the Dutch Army who make their 
way to the English sett!ements through the country of the Head-Hanters of 
Borneo, we have said enough to make it evident that the book is full of wild 


of which little is known. Octavo, illustrated, $2.25 


A new edition is prepared of the WILD TRIBES OF THE 
SOUDAN, a narrative of travel in the Basé country, by F. L. James. 


40 illustrations. Octavo, $2.25. This is the record of a hunting trip among 
the wild tribes of Africa of a party of Englishmen, and is of great interest. 


ELSIE’S FRIENDS AT WOODBURN is the name of 
the new volume in the ever-popular Els‘e Saries. It makes the 13:h volume of 
the set. 12mo, $1.25. 

Those of us who were boys thirty years ago have not forgotten THE 
YOUNG MAROONERS,, the story ofa family of children cast 
away on the Florida Coast. The book is as enchanting in its way as the Swiss 


Family Robinson. Dodd, Mead & Company have brought out an edition of 
this classic, with an Intreduction by Joel Ohandler Harris (Uncle Remus). I: 
bas eight double pages of illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Prof. Alfred J. Ohurch has two new books this year, entitled WITH 
THE KING AT OXFORD and STORIES OF THE 
MAGICIANS, Each has sixteen illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Independent says of Prof. Ohurch’s books : ‘‘ They are strong and manly, 


and exhibit virtue in a large, noble, and imposing light, not shining in holiness, 
perhaps, but free from littleness and mannerism.” - 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the author of Jan Vedder’s Wife, which attracted so 
much attention two or three years ago, and whose Bow of Orange Ribbon has 
received such uniformly favorable comment, has two new stories this year. 
A BORDER SHEPHERDESS is a story of Eskdale, while 
PAUL AND CHRISTINA is laid amid the stormy scenes of the 
Shetland Islands. Both of these books are pervaded by that strong local color in 
the use of which Mrs. Barr isa master. Each is published, 12m0, in cloth, $1. 

EQUAL TO THE OCCASION is the title of a new story 
by Edward Garrett, author of Oscupations of a Retired Life, Orust and Oake, 
&c., &c. 12mo, cloth, $1. It is now two'or three years since we have had a story 
from the pen of thisauthor. Hesba Stretton, too, who has also kept a long silence, 
comes forward with a Temperanc> story entitled HER ONLY SON. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE 


STORY OF THE NATIONS 


A serles of graphic historival studies present- 
ing the stories of the different nations which 
have attained prominence in history. The 
stories are printed in g od, readable type and in 
handsome 12mo form, They are fully illustrated, 
and are furnished with maps and Indexes, Price, 
per volume, $1 50. 

“This series is one of the most noteworthy 
successes of the year in the field of literature 
and of history, and no recent undertaking de- 


serves mre praise.’’-—[Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


XVI. THE STORY OF ASSYRIAp By 
Z A. Ragozin. Continuing the narrative 
of “‘ The Story of Chaldea.”’ 

“A work showing remarkable scholarly at- 
tainments. .. . This period of history 1s exceed 
ingly fascinating, and... has been brought 
before us in avivid manner ... The book is 
also a valuable aid to our study of the Old Tes- 
tament history.”’—[Churchman. 


XV. THE STORY OF ALEXANDER'S 
EMPIRE, By John P. Mahaffy, Professor 
of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin 

** Admirably written and coplously fllustrated. 

The author's style is lucid and graphic, and the 

work is remarkable not less,for its historic accu- 

racy than for its philosophical discussion of 
influences and resuilts.’’—[Public Opiaion. 


XIV. THE STORY OF ECYPT. By 
Prof. George Rawiiuson. 
“The story is full of ploturesque detail, and 
affords a clear and briiilaut picture of the fluc- 
tuations of Egypt’s fortunes *—([Literary World. 


Xill. THE STORY OF PERSIA, By Hon. 
8. G. W. Benjamis, lately United States 
Minister to Pers‘a. 

‘“*Mr. Benjamia writes with the accuracy of the 
historian, with the sensitiveness of the poet, 
and the grace of the artist.”—[Rochester Dem- 
ocrat. 


Xi. THE STORY OF THE NORMANS. 
By Sarah O. Jewett. 

‘Miss Jewett has studied her subject thor- 
oughly, and gives In this volume the cream of 
larger and more comprehensive works.’— 
[Springfield Union. 


Xl. ate STORY OF THE MOORSIN 
SPAIN. By Stanley Lane-Poole 

“ The readers will find the romance and poet- 
ry of history ilinstrated signally ia these pages, 
which furnish a fine combination of solid knowl- 
edge and literary grace.’’—{Congregationalist. 
X. THE STORY OF THE SARACENS. 

By Arthur Gilman. 

“One of the best ina most excellent series. 
. . . History thus served is both accura’e and 
interesting.’’—[ 3oston Transcript. 

IX. THE STORY OF CARTHACE . By 
Prof. Alfred J. Church. 

**The volume i: invested with all the charm 
of a romance, and the story is told in a most in- 
oe and fascinating manner.’’—([Caristian 
at Wor 


Vill. THE STORY OF HUNGARY. By 
Prof. A. Vambéry. 


“Mr. Vamnbéry is the fi-st to tell the story of 
Hungary, and he has told it remarkably well. 
It is a valuab’e history in a handsome book.’’— 
[Boston Globe. 

Vil. THE STORY OF _ SPAIN. By Rev. 
£. E. aud Susan Hale. With maay illustra- 
tions. 

“There is more than enough romance for 
twenty volumes fa the story, and the richest of 





A . t , it has been secured for this volum e.”—[ Hart 
adventure, while at the same time much information is imparted of a country | 


ford Post. 


Vi, JHE STORY OF _ NORWAY. By 
s almar H. Boyesen. With many illustra- 

ons 

“He has given us the best Scandinavian his- 
tory to be found in our language. The story of 
native /and is told with dramatic force... . It 
is saying but the literal truth to assert that few 
novels possess the fascination of this story thus 
told.”—[New York Christian Union. 

V. THE STORY OF GERMANY, By 
8. Baring Gould. Profusély illustrated. 

‘* A well-written and scholarly history of Ger- 
many ... Every page of this admirabls and 
veritable history reads like a grand romance, 
and the volumes will be found an invaluable 
contribution to our national literature.’’—([Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 

IV. THE STORY _OF CHALDEA, By 
Z. A. Ragozin, With eighty iliustrations 
and maps. 

“ Surprise and admiration would be caused 
by such a book if written by a man. As a 
woman’s work, itis amazing. For it shows ex- 
tensive research, rich scholarship, and masterly 
skill in arranging the great Mabe of informa- 
tion she has acquired.’’—[Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

lil, THE STORY OF THE JEWS. By 
Prof. James K. Hosmer, of the Washington 
University in St. Louis, author of ‘ The 
Life of Samuel Adams,” etc. 

“Prof. Hosmer is to be congratulated on 
the masterly way in which he has treated hie 
subject. The work ye a pered to all classes of 
readers, and the style is attractive to old and 
young.”—Jewish Messenger, N. Y 
ll. THE STORY OF ROME. By Arthur 

Gilman, author of * A History of the United 
States.” 

“ The story is well told, and the interest ad- 
mirably sustained. ... ‘fhe book is a fascinat- 
ing one for young and old "—Ohariles Dean, 
Vice-President Mass. Hist. Society. 


I. THE STORY OF GREECE. By Prof. 
as. A. Harrison. 


“His style is simple, ~ strikingly graphic 
and forcible. He mast indeed a very dull 
and ill-regulated boy whose attention not 
riveted by Prof. Harrison’s narrative.’’-—Boston 
Advertiser. 

Descriptive prospectus of the series, with list 
of volumes fou tind announcements of vol- 
umes in preparaiion, sent on app!ication. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


London and New York, 
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The Christian Unio on wi i am the publi- 
cation in its tissue of October 27 of a series of 
very interesting unpublished letters to a 
personal friend from the pen of Horace 
Greeley, dealing with political  ques- 
tions, giving many glimpses of the inside 
history of the troubled times in which 
they were written, and disclosing inti- 
mately the mind and heart of the writer. 
We believe these letters will awaken a wide 
interest among our readers; they will be fol- 
lowed in due time by other and very attract- 
ive features, our purpose being to give The 
Christian Union during thecoming winter a 
greater variety and @ more vital interest 
than ever before 

Our readers should not fail to read the 
extracts from the press at large on the 
Springjieid meeting which wiil be found on 
page 383. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


E surrender a large amount of space 

this week to a full report of the meet- 
ings of the American Board at Springfield, but 
our readers will find in a thirty-six-rage issue 
ample variety of matter and topic. In order to 
present the facts and make the issue clear it 
has been necessary, during the past year and a 
half, to devote a great many columns to the question 
decided for the moment at Springfield last week. If 
the patience of our readers has at times been taxed, 
it has been due to no desire on our part to 
give the question of continued probation such 
prominence. The battle for freedom of thought 
within the evangelical church must be fought wher- 
ever the opponents of that freedom force the conflict; 
they have forced it at this point, and at this point 


YORK, THURSDAY, 


CRORE. 





we have met them. In this debate the readers of 
The Christian Union have manifested an intelligent 
comprehension of the interests at stake which has 
been helpful and stimulating in the last degree. 
They represent in unusual measure the intelligence 
and thoughtfulness of the country, and they have 
shown that these are for tolerance and freedom 
against exclusion and dogmatism. Since the he- 
ginning of this debate the subscription list of 
The Ohristian Union bas shown a marked and 
steady iucrease; hosts of new readers are coming 
to us from all parts of the country for the ex- 
pressed purpose of manifesting their sympathy with 
the progressive movement of religious thought. 
The Ohristian Union stands alone among the 
journals of its class in its advocacy of tolerance 
and freedom, and is quite willing to standalone. It 
asks no better or stronger position than the oppor- 
tunity of representing a powerful and growing body 
of men made up of many of the most intelligent and 
influential elements in the churches of every faith 
and order, reinforced by public opinion at large. 
The defeat at Springfield last week was the Bunker 
Hill of the campaign ; the future belongs to Ohris- 
tian peace, unity, and liberty. 


There seems to be no excuse for the onslaught by 
the police on the mass-meeting of the Socialists in 
New York City last Saturday night. With the party 
there assembled it is needless to say The Ohristian 
Union has no sympathy. We cannot, however, 
learn that any anarchica! sentiments were expressed 
by the speakers, and there was apparently no 
attempt to stir the people up toviolence. The meet- 
ing had no resemblance to the now famous one in 
Haymarket Square, Ohicago. Judging from the re- 
ports in thé daily press, there was a trifling disturb- 
ance in the outskirts of the crowd, which might easily 
have been quelled by afew police. Instead, the police 
seized the occasion to make a general charge upon 
the peaceful assemblage, scattering them in every 
direction, and clubbing not a few who were perfectly 
innocent listeners. It is said by the authorities that 
the police charged upon the crowd without orders 
and without authority, and that as soon as possible 
they were stopped. We judge this to be the true 
explanation of the matter, and the onslaught to be 
due to an excited state of feeling, in which perhaps 
one or two policemen commenced a needless and 
unjustifiable charge upon the crowd, and others, 
assuming that an order had been given, followed 
their exawple. If this be, as we think it is, a true 
explanation, the authorities are not responsible for 
the act, which, if it had been performed under their 
orders, would have done more to promote sympathy 
among the masses with lawless anarchism than 
could have been done by all the speeches of the 
Anarchists. 


Oa Thursday last another new political party held 
its State Oonvention in Albany, New York. This 
time it is a German party, and its one principle is 
‘* personal liberty,” whicb, being interpreted, means 
an open saloon on Sunday between the hours of 
2 PM. and midnight. At the convention one hun- 
dred and fifty delegates were present, representing 
social, singing, and gymnastic societies all over the 
State, with a reported membership of seventy-five 
thousand. R2solutions, expressed in somewhat awk- 
ward English, were adopted declaring as ‘'the true 
republican doctrine that each man hath a right to do 
as be choseth so long as he doth not encroach upon 
the rights of his neighbor,” and resolving to ‘ sup- 
port only such candidates for the Legislature of the 
State, irrespective of their political affiliation, who 
will pledge themselves to vote for the measures pro- 
posed by the ‘‘ Laague.” The ‘‘ League” will nomi- 
nate candidates of its own only where all of the 
candidates of the other parties return unfavorable 
answers. Where the choice is between two evils, it 
will choose, not the less, but neither. The idea is to 
hold the balance of power wherever possible. In the 
city of Buffalo this new party has excited a great 
dealof political interest. The Garman vote is so 
large that, while only two of the tive members of the 
Assembly could be elected on a basis of favor to the 





Personal Liberty party, no one of tha five candidates 
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can iianie declare himself against it. 
Reform Association of Buffalo, aronsed by the activ- 
ity of the League, has held a mass-meeting. Oath- 
olics a3 well as Protestants were represented. One 
Catholic speaker declared that his Church was ready 
to resist with vigor the proposal of the League. He 
quoted from the resolutions of the Plenary Council 
at Baltimore the following extract: ‘‘To turn the 
Lord’s Day into a day of toil is a blighting curse to a 
country ; to turn it intoa day of dissipation would 
be worse.” If the formation of the Personal Liberty 
party stirs up these opponents to take an attitude 
equally aggressive, the result will be a decided step 
forward. 


Some interesting facts and figures are contained in 
the annual report of the Utah Commission. They 
show a great gain in the material prosperity of the 
Territory. The population of the Territory is esti- 
mated at 200,000, a gain of nearly 60,000 since 1880. 
The valuation of the property assessed is $35,665 802. 
The total church population of Utah is 182,297. 
Since the passage of the Edmunds law in 1882, 541 
persons have been indicted for unlawful cohabitation, 
and 289 of these were convicted. The number con- 
victed of polygamy was 14. Many of the persons 
indicted have fled to escape arrest. The national 
law relating to bigamy and polygamy has been in 
effective operation for about three years. The Mor- 
mon leaders and their obedient followers have made 
no concessions to its supremacy, and the issue is 
squarely maintained between assumed revelation 
aud the laws ef the land. The majority of the Com- 
mission regard the recent State movement as an 
effort to free the Mormon Oburch from the toils 
which the firm attitude of the Government and the 
energetic course of the Federal officers bave thrown 
around it, and oppose it. The non-Mormons de- 
clined to recognize or join in the proceedings of the 
Convention. In the election which followed upon 
the adoption of this Constitution the non-Mormons 
refused to vote, and the monogamous Mormons cast 
13,195 votes in its favor, only 500 votes being cast 
against it. The minority of the Commission, on the 
other hand, think that the generality of the monoga- 
mous Mormons (more than three-fourths of the whole) 
have Decome convinced that their own best interest 
requires the abolition of polygamy, and that the pro- 
posed Constitution was honestly favored by them. 
They believe, says the minority report, that, with 
polygamy once done away with, ‘‘their religious 
faith will not longer be the subject of legal animad- 
version or discrimination.” 


That Mormonism is by no means on its last legs, as 
a good many people hastily conclude, is evident from 
the zeal with which its peculiar propaganda is still 
conducted in Europe. Mormon missionaries have 
become so conspicuously successfal in parts of Switzer- 
land that in at least one canton, that of Berne, the 
Government has taken the matter in hand. The re- 
sult of an investigation instituted for the purpose of 
finding how far the disease had spread in the canton 
has Jed the Government of the canton to make an 
appeal to the Federal Government to take some action 
in the matter. The Mormon mission, with its head- 
quarters at Berne, sent out last year from that canton 
alone 336 persons, mostly Germans. It is now about 
thirty-six years since the Mormors began operations 
in Switzerland, and Berne has become the center of the 
entire mission work in Europe. A Mormon bishop, 
by name Schonfeld and by race a German, is at the 
head of these missions, and has under him a consid- 
erable number of subordinates, mostly men of Ameri- 
can birth. That which probably gave most serious 
concern to the Swiss investigating committee was 
not so much the religious aspect of the matter as the 
immigration side. It appears that the Mormon mis- 
sionaries are in the habit of exporting children of 
from five to fourteen years of age, paying ali the 
expenses in advance, thus relieving parents of the 
burden of large families. The dcetrine of polygamy 
is not preached publicly by the missionaries, but 
private instruction is given regarding it. It is un- 
certain what course the Swiss Federal Government 
will take. It may suppress or expel the missionaries 








on the ground of danger to the State; or it may 
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forbid the peculiar kind of emigration which these 
missions foster. 





Mr. Oberly, of the Oivil Service Commission, has 
declined to address the Illinois Democratic Associa- 
tion at Washington, and has written a letter giving the 
reasons for his declination, which is a very healthful 
and vigorousindictment of all partisan organizations 
of Federal office holders as in violation of the spirit 
if not the letter of the Civil Service Act. The law 
prohibits the soliciting or receiving by any employee 
of any executive department, directly or indirectly, 
of any subscription or contribution for any political 
purposes from any other employee. As the uncon- 
cealed object of these associations of office-holders is 
the raising of money for political purposes, it seems 
clear that their existence is practically, if not strictly 
speaking, illegal. Mr. Oberly has shown a degree 
of courage unusual in political leaders in thus 
attacking an abuse the tendency of which is certainly 
against a non-partisan administration of the depart- 
ments. But we do not wonder that he is severely 
assaulted by Democratic journals for saying, ‘‘I 
believe the Democrats should practice in power what 
they preached while out of power, and that they 
should not follow the evil example set them by the 
party they have succeeded in the administration of 
the affairs of the Republic.” What would become of 
the politicians if they were required toact in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of this letter, and practice 
what they preach ? 

The meeting of the Trades- Union Oongreas of Great 
Britain and Ireland which has just been held at 
Swansea, England, showed that in several ways the 
labor agitation there is proceeding on paralle] lines 
with that in the United States. Thus, the three great 
questions discussed were: the present land tenure 
system, depression in trade and the effect a short- 
hour law would haveon this, and, finally, the desira- 


. bility of the more thorough political organization of 


labor. Six or seven members of Parliament took 
part in the discussions. On the first point Mr. 
Bevan, the President, declared that ‘‘the primary 
cause of depression is that the land is cultivated by 
too limited a number of people.” The Oonvention 
passed a resolution calling for laws to prevent tying 
up the land by settlements, and urging ‘‘such re- 
forms in the land laws of Great Britain as will event 

ually make the land the property of the nation, and 
that, for the purpose of bringing this about, a land 
tax be imposed on all land, whether occupied or not.” 
The discussion on the eight-hour law brought ont 
zome strong condemnations of overtime work. Mr. 
Broadhurst, M P., said: “It is a mockery, a dela- 
sion, a wretched hypocrisy, to ask for the eight hours 
at the hands of Parliament, when you defeat the short 
hour system daily, merely to obtain a few extra shil 

lings on a Saturday night.” It was voted to obtain 
a plébiscite of the trades on the sul jects of an eight- 
hour day and a full Saturday holiday, though there 
were several strong speeches against what one man 
called ‘‘grandmotherly legislation.” Oae speaker 
asserted that there were seven million men working 
more than eight hours a day, and seven hundred 
thousand not working at all. Political agitation was 
determined to be necessary, and workingmep were 
asked to form electoral associations with the object of 
returning workingmen to Parliament. The Oongress 
showed its sympathy with the Home Rule cause by 
denouncing the Coercion bill as ‘‘ unworthy of any 
but the worst government in the world.” 





The shooting of several Frenchmen on the frontier 
by a German soldier just across the frontier line has 
agitated both Paris and Berlin, but the incident is 
likely to prove of little importance, except as it shows 
how readily pretexts for war could be found between 
two countries armed to the teeth. There is a gen- 
eral feeling of uneasiness throughout Europe, which 
nothing can permanently allay so long as the present 
armaments are kept up. It is now generally be- 
lieved that what has been known as the ‘‘ Three Em- 
perors’ Alliance” is at an end. The Emperor Will- 
iam and the Tsar Alexander have been visiting in 
the same neighborhood, and the fact that the two 
monarchs did not have an interview confirms this 
impression. All indications point to a general line 
of policy on the part of Bismarck to hold France and 
Rassia in check by an alliance with Austria. Events, 
for the moment at least, have alienated Russia from 
Germany, and drawn her in the direction of France. 
There is evidently athorough understanding between 
Germany, Italy, and Austria. 








The confusion in English politics becomes every 
month worse confounded. Of this general chaos 
nothing can safely be predicted except that a proc- 
ess of political education is going on among the 
people at large. The Conservatives are for the 
moment in power, but they are very uncertain about 
the sentiment of the country at large, and many of 
them confess their fear that the future belongs to 
their opponents. So far the Ooercion Act has proved 
a failure. It has done nothing for the peace of Ire- 
land, and has done much to excite discontent and 
animosity. Itis strange that a people who have 
shown so much practical genius in statecraft 
should go on repeating mistakes which have now 
become crimes. The Oonservative newspapers are 
already talking about the repeal of the law. It is 
almost impossible to execute it, and so long as it can- 
not be put into effect it simply reacts upon the Min- 
istry. Meanwhile the Liberal leaders, with Mr. 
Gladstone at their head, are abiding their time, and 
in various ways carrying on the work of political in- 
struction by which they hope to convince the Eng- 
lish people of the wisdom of their policy toward Ire 
land. 


The following letter explains itself. We have 
already said emphatically that, in our judgment, the 
Atlanta University ought not to identify itself with a 
race prejudice which contravenes the spirit of the 
Gospel. We trust that neither this institution, nor any 
other supported by the Ohristian benevolence of the 
North, will shut its doors to any child because of 
color. A Ohristian college ought to be at least as 
Christian in this respect asa military academy, and 
the victory won at West Point ought not to be sur- 
rendered at Atlanta. 


Editors Christian Union : 

Your Ontlook paragraph (September 29) about the G'enn 
bill is inaccurate and misleading. The Senate substitute 
for the bill not only forbade the payment of public funds to 
any school that practiced co-education of the races, but 
also rendered all future pupile in such a school ineligible for 
teaching in the public schools of the State. This bill passed 
the Senate by a two-thirds vote, the opposition consisting 
of those who favored the original bill with its’ chain-gang 
penalty, and of those who were opposed to both bills. The 
House subsequently refused toconcurin the substitute of 
the Senate. 

Meantime, while the above action was pending, both 
Houses passed and Governor Gordon signed what are 
known asthe ‘‘ Calvin Resolutions,’’ which forbid the pay- 
ment of the $8,000 to Atlanta University ‘‘until euch a plan 
of expenditure as will secure the exclusive use of the same 
for the education of colored children only, in accord- 
ance with the declared and settled policy of the State on 
the subject of the co-education ef the races, h2s been sub- 
mitted and approved.” 

The question, then, before the Trustees of Atlanta Univer- 
sity is not whether they shall defy public opinion and them- 
selves raise $8,000 to provide for the teaching of the white 
Professors’ children in the same room with their colored 
pupils. But the question is whether, for the sake of $8,000 
a year, the University shall consent to become a strictly 
color-line school, thus abandoning the principle which, in 
common with all other institutions organized by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, it has uniformly maintained ; 
viz., that its doors should be open to all, regardless of race, 
color, or previous condition. Nothing less than such a 
charge of policy will meet the terms of the Calvin resolu- 
tions. The Professors of Atlanta University are not so 
unused to making sacrifices as to require the action you 
suggest to the Trustees. But both Professors and Trustees 
are now face to face witha problem of far wider range and 
deeper import than the question where and at whose expense 
a few children of the Professors shall be educated. 

Yours very truly, Horace BuMSTEAD. 





AtTLanta, Ga , October 1, 1887. 





The programme of the annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be found in 
another column. This will be one of the most im- 
portant meetings of the year, bringing together as 
it will the representatives of an active, useful 
and powerful missionary organization, which is 
attempting to deal with some of the most 
dangerous and pressing questions of the day in 
America. The sessions will be held in Portland, 
Me., from October 25 to October 27, inclusive. 





GENERAL Ngews.—President Oleveland reached St. 
Paul on Monday. He has everywhere been received 
with enthusiasm by great crowds.——The Piedmont 
Exposition in Atlanta was opened on October 10. 
Samuel J. Randall made the opening address.—— 
Secretary Lamar has ordered an inspector to make 
an investigation of the troubles at the Orow Indian 
Agency.—— Bishop Moore, of Florida (R. O.), has sent 
another application to the Pope to have Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s case reopened.—The Baltimore & Onio 
Telegraph Oompany has been transferred to the 
Western Union.—The Sultan of Morocco is dead. 





His son succeeds him.——Nearly 4,000 brass- 
workers in this city and vicinity have been ‘‘ locked 
out” on account of their insisting on a Saturday 
half-holiday.——Two hundred of the homeless Lon - 
don poor who sleep in Trafalgar Squire nightly 
paraded on Saturday last with a black flag on which 
was inscribed, ‘‘ We will have work or bread.”—— 
Yellow fever has appeared at Tampa, Fla. 








THE ACTION AT SPRINGFIELD. 


E do not propose to discuss the action of the - 

meeting of the American Board at Spring- 
field. The principles involved in that action have 
been abundantly discussed in our columns during 
the last year anda half. We propose here simply to 
state what that action is, and to interpret it ; for the 
issue was confased, both in the popular mind and in 
the mind of many Oorporate Members, not a few of 
whom supposed themselves to be voting against a 
doctrine of future probation for the purpose of stamp- 
ing out incipient Universalism. If these brethren 
could have calmly considered whether they were 
willing to work in Christian fellowship with men who 
hold this hypothesis, and with others who hold no 
hypothesis whatever, but leave the heathen in the 
hands of God, and with still others who hold the 
bypothesis that there is no probation after death, 
but are willing to co-operate with those who differ 
with them in this opinion, the question would have 
been generally answered in the affirmative. Under 
the passionate excitement of a hot debate and tke 
guidance of a ‘‘ conference,” they have taken action 
the full meaning of which they have yet to reflect 
upon. What that action is we propose here briefly 
to state, 

1. Dr. Hopkins proposed at Des Moines that, in 
doubtfui and difficult cases, the Prudential Commit- 
tee at Boston shonld take the advice of the churches, 
interpreted by a council to be constituted as the 
Committee in its wisdom should think best. The 
Prudential Oommittee has replied that it wants no 
such advice, and the Board has refused to authorize 
its Committee to take such advice. 

2. The Board has refused to reaffirm its old-time 
position, that neither the Board nor the Prudential 
Committee is in any sense a theological court to 
settle doctrinal opinions. 

8. It has refused to affirm that the missionaries of 
the Board shall have the same right of private judg- 
ment in the interpretation of God’s Word, and the 
same freedom of thought and speech, as are enjoyed 
by their ministerial brethren in this country. 

4 It has refused to affirm that all persons other- 
wise well qualified are to be regarded as acceptable 
candidates for missionary appointment if they 
heartily receive the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel as held in common by the churches sustaining 
the Board and ascertained by their actual usages. 

5. Tt has reaffirmed the resolution at Des Moines 
respecting certain tendencies of the doctrine of 
future probation as divisive, perversive, and danger- 
ous, and has accepted the interpretation which the 
Prudential Committee has placed upon this reso- 
lution. That interpretation is furnished by the case 
of Mr. Morse, who says, ‘‘ As regards the hypothesis 
of a future probation I do not know; practically it 
affects neither my belief nor my teaching,” and who 
was Officially informed that under the Des Moines 
resolution the Oommittee was not warranted in 
authorizing his missionary appointment upon the 
statement thus presented. 

6. It has refused to instruct its Prudential Oom- 
mittee “‘to keep the unity of the churches,” while 
guarding the soundness of faith and efficiency of 
service of its missionaries. 

7. It has refused to put upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee a prominent clergyman of Massachusetts, for 
no other apparent reason than this, that he shares 
the view of Mr. Morse; and it has reduced the Oom- 
mittee from eleven to ten in order to leave him off. 

8. In its election of Oorporate Members the com- 
mittee on new members has reported the name of no 
man not understood to hold to the decisive nature of 
this life’s probation for the heathen, though one man 
content to confess his ignorance respecting the future 
was put upon the Board by action supplementary to if 
not overruling the recommendations of this com- 
mittee. 

This we believe to be a perfectly colorless report of 
the action taken by the American Board at Spring- 
field. Compacted into a postal card platform, this 
action would read as follows : 
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1. The Board wants the money but not the advice 
of the churches. 

2. It will appoint no man as missionary who does 
not know what God will do with the heathen. 

8. It will allow to no missionary iu its service the 
liberty of such reserve. 

4. It will allow no such man on its Prudential 
Oommittee. 

5. It desires no such man in its membership. 

6 It will pursue this policy of exclusion regardless 
of its effect upon the peace and unity of the churches 
at home and the efficiency of the service abroad. 

We have no idea that the majority intended any 

such declaration, or actually held any such opinions ; 
but this is the effect of their action. It is not what 
they think, but it is what by their resolutions they 
have said and done. They have rejscted, as emphat- 
ically as it was possible to rejact, the co-operation 
in every form, exc2pt that afforded by the contribu- 
tion box, of those who, as Dr. George Loon Walker 
showed, without even an attempt at refutation, 
have been fellowshipped in the Christian Csurch from 
the third century until now, and who, we may add, 
are fellowshipped to-day in every other missionary 
organization of the Congregational denomination, in 
every State and local Association, and in all ordain- 
ing and installing councils. It has taken this action 
against the earnest protes: of a third of its own mem- 
bers, men whose character and standiag in the church 
are attested by their national reputation. For the 
party of liberty at Springfield was represented, not 
by a few men identified with Andover theology, bat 
by such representatives of conservative thought as 
Professors Fisher and Harris, of Yale, Dr. George 
L3on Walker, of Hartford, Dr. McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Gordon, of Boston, to say nothing 
of others as eminent and influential, who contented 
themselves with silently expressing their opinion by 
their ballot on the final action. By the adoption of 
this platform, devised in a party ‘‘ conference,” and 
pushed through by party action, according to meth- 
ods hitherto unknown in the administration of the 
Board, that honored organization finds itself to-day 
with a serious division in its membership and with 
a large portion of its constituency alienated, with its 
treasury saved from a deficit only by drawing over 
$150,000 from its capital, with a certainty of dimin- 
ished contributions in the future, and with the whole 
public sentiment of that lay constituency which is 
interpreted by the voices of the secular press raised 
in indignant and unanimous protest against its 
policy of narrowness and exclusion. No wonder its 
President-elect hesitates to accept the office which 
has been tendered him, an office never before, we 
believe, in the history of the Board tendered by a 
divided vote ; no wonder that he has called a halt to 
the party which nominated him, has reminded them 
that the motto of missionary service should be love 
and liberty, and has intimated that in some way the 
spirit of love aud liberty must be restored to the 
Board, from which it has been cast out by its excited 
and partisan action, if the Board is to continue to be 
a representative of the Caristian churches or an 
efficient instrument for their missionary work. 

What will the liberals do? Nothing. Some of 
them will continue their contributions to the Board 
which rejects their sons and daughters from mis- 
sionary service and themselves from all co-operation 
in its management. Others will for the present 
bestow their gifts where their counse! and co-opera- 
tion are also welcomed. Fortunately the American 
Board has a largeavailable capital, so that dimin- 
ished contributions need not involve diminished 
supplies for the Missionary Board. The demands of 
our semi-pagan population at home—the negroes, 
the Indians, the Ohinese, and the un-Americanized 
foreigners of our great towns and cities—all of whom 
are ministered to by catholic organizations which 
know no difference between new and old theology, 
afford ample opportunity for all the efforts and all 
the liberality of members of the Obristian churches. 
One thing the liberals will not do. They will not 
organiza a new missionary board. They are not 
heretics, and they cannot be made schismatics. They 
have been battling for an unsectarian Ohristianity ; 
they cannot be perverted into a minor sect within a 
sect. They have been put out of the American 
Board ; they will quietly wait until the door is opened 
and they are welcomed back again, upon the old 
footing of Ohristian fellowship. They will not have 
long to wait. That Ohristian fellowship is already 
established everywhere else in the Oongregational 
churches of America; it is refused only in one 

numerically small and. self-perpetuating body, 





all vacancies in which for the last few years have 
been skillfully filled in preparation for the purpose 
now achieved. The banner which Dr. Hopkins held 
aloft until the day of his death, the banner em- 
blazoned with the motto ‘Peace, Unity, and 
Liberty,” floats untroubled everywhere else in the 
Oongregational church. It will not be long before 
the very hands which hauled it down at Springfield 
will rais3 it aloft again with cheers. 


IS THE ‘‘TRUST” JUSTIFIED ? 


ITHIN a comparatively short time the word 

‘* trust” has come to have a new significance. 
The functions of the trustee and guardian are fully 
recognized on our statute books and by the commn- 
nity, aid a trust in this sense implies responsibility 
and even a sacred duty, for whose proper discharge 
the law exacts a strict accounting. But in its new 
sense ‘‘ trust” signifies a combination of capitalists 
formed to control the production of some commod- 
ity and regulate its price to their own advantage. 
It is important that the nature of the ‘‘ trust” should 
be clearly understood, as it may readily be by con- 
sidering a specific case. Take, for example, the 
latest of these ‘‘ trusts,” the Whisky Trust, just or- 
ganized at Peoria, Illinois. Loading distillers, repre- 
senting a capital of forty millions, it is said, have 
met and appointed nine of their number ‘‘ trustees.” 
Each distiller who wishes to join the ‘‘ trust” puts a 
valuation upon his distillery, which is afterward 
examined by the ‘‘ trustees’ or their representatives, 
and finally appraised. After the price has been 
fixed, he turns his distillery over to these nine 
‘**trustees”’ for their unrestricted use for twenty-five 
years. In payment for his property he receives 
‘‘ trast” cartificates, often amounting to double the 
valuation. After turning over his property he ceases 
to operate it. All the employees in these distilleries 
have been told that they must look to the ‘ trust” 
for their wages, as they are no longer working for 
individuals. The first act of the ‘‘ trust,” it is stated, 
will be a general reduction of wages from ten to 
twenty per cent. Such a reduction is deemed possi- 
ble for a ‘‘trust” controlling nearly ali the distil- 
leries, where an individual distiller, exposed to com 
petition, would hesitate. At the same time the 
‘*truet” proposes to regulate the production and 
advance the price of whisky so that its certificates 
shall pay dividends of ten per cent. This is a fair 
illustration of the purpose and methods of the 
‘‘trust,” since the Whisky Trust is patterned after 
its predecessors. 

The first of these, the prototype of the ‘ trust,” 
was the Standard O11 Trust. This has been in exist- 
ence for several years, and yet its character has been 
generally misunderstood. It has been popularly 
identified with the Standard Oil Oompany, which 
was its sponsor, and as its certificates have been held 
by a comparatively few individuals, the average 
investor has had little reason to know of the sepa- 
rate existence of the Standard Trust. This ‘‘ trust,” 
as is generally known, has succeeded in crushing out 
all, or nearly all, competition. It has secured control 
of most of the petroleum refineries, and has sup- 
pressed others by practices which have attracted the 
attention of legislatures and courts. In a similar 
way the Cotten-Szed O11 Trust was formed to control 
the cotton-seed crashing mills of the South. The 
Western Oattle Trust, which began as an attempt to 
manage the supply and shipment of cattle to the 
stockyards, ia understood to have for its ultimate pur 
pose the control of so many ranches, abattoirs, stock 
yards, and markets, and such relations with trans 
portation interests, that it will be able to a very large 
extent to regulate the price of beef. The Chicago 
Gas Trust and the National Rubber Trust are other 
examples of this consolidation of capital. The 
‘*trust,” it will be seen, already seeks to control 
and does control some of the staples of life, and the 
question whether this is a wholesome and beneficial 
phase of business is therefore one of importance, 
directly or indirectly, to every member of the com- 
munity. 

The argument in defense of the ‘‘trust” is the 
familiar one that it secures greater economy of pro- 
duction, prevents overproduction, and maintains the 
balance in the market. This has been the argument 
of the so-called ‘‘ coal barons,” who have entered into 
agreements to close their mines and enforce idleness 
upon their workmen when there has been a likelihood 
of a drop in the price of coal and a consequent dim- 
inution of their dividends. The managers of the 
Whisky Trust propose to advance the price of whisky 
and to cut down the wages of their employees. The 








benefit to be derived from this greater economy of 
production will therefore be enjoyed by a few’men 
inside the combinatian, not by the community ; and 
although it is needless to say that cheap whisky is 
not a desideratum, this convenient example shows 
What one argument advanced in defense of the 
‘‘trust” amounts to in practice. In fact, the 
‘“‘trust” undoubtedly gives great advantages, but 
great advantages to the few at the cost of great dis- 
advantages tothe many. It means lower wages to 
the workingman and higher prices to the purchaser. 
It means an end of competition and of ali that eco- 
nomic and moral health which free competition, in 
spite of some serious disadvantages, affords. The 
individual with moderate capital struggling to build 
cannot live in the face of the opposition of a ‘‘ trast.” 
In brief, any argument for the ‘ trust” implies that 
the interests of the consumer are safer when depend- 
ent upon the will of a few irresponsible capitalists 
than when dependent upon the natural laws of trade. 
If these laws will not protect the market, it is not 
reasonable to expect protection from a few individ- 
uals who have their own interests to serve. The 
evils of unrestricted competition are insignificant in 
comparison with those of au irresponsible despotism. 

And it is not one of the least evils of the “trast” 
that it is and aims to be wholly irresponsible. 

Certain individuals owning certain property, and 
eager for greater gains, place their property in the 
hands of a few persons called trustees, and absolutely 
relinquish all individual authority. The trust instru- 
ment is framed in the broadest terms, and confers 
the most unlimited power. The trustees acknowledge 
no accountability except fora palpable violation of 
the terms of the trust instrument. The minor cor- 
porations included in the ‘‘trust” claim that they 
are not responsible to the law, bscause they have sur- 
rendered their privileges. The trustees claim irre- 
sponsibility because they are not associated in a cor 
poration. The trust idea as embodied iu our laws is 
taken advantage of and perverted. Taese trustees 
conduct their affairs secretly and arbitrarily, with no 
accountability, practically with no regard for the 
laws concerning corporations. If this extraordinary 
immunity is to continue, there is nothing to prevent 
the formation of ‘‘ trusts” in almost every branch of 
production, and even by railroad companies. There 
will be no obstacle to the transformation into a 
“trust” of any dubious stock company, and the 
laws regarding corporations would become almost a 
dead letter. This is an extreme supposition. The 
courts have not yet dealt fully and satisfactorily with 
the claim of irresponsibility involved in the ‘‘ trust,” 
although the question was raised in Louisiana; 
but when this issue is fairly made in the courts, it 
does not seem probable that the claims of the ‘‘ trust ” 
will be sustained. Meantime there are obstacles to 
the extension of the “‘ trust,” such as widely diver- 
gent interests among those united in the ‘‘trust,”’ 
and railroad legislation doing away with unjust dis 
crimination in rates, which enabled the Standard Oil 
Trust to crush competition. These obstacles render 
the alarmist view of the case unnecessary. Never- 
theless the ‘‘ trust” has actually become an impor- 
tant factor in manufactures and commerce, and the 
trust idea is one which demands serious attention. 
This is a matter to be treated temperately, as we 
have endeavored to treat it, but we think that a 
careful study of the ‘‘ trust” will lead our readers to 
join us in condemning it as a peculiarly dangerous 
misuse of the power of capital. 








THE SECRET OF A VICTORIOUS LIFE. 


‘HE words of the Apostle Paul are among the 
most precious legacies beqreathed to the world 

by great men; a legacy which derives its main value 
from the fact that it conveys that which was, in its 
origin, a gift from heaven. But quite as valuable as 
Paul’s words is Paul’s life. Those eloquent and 
powerful statements of truth which all subsequent 
generations have carried in their consciences and 
hearts would lose half their force if there were not 
behind them the impulsion of one of the noblest lives 
ever lived upon earth. The single-hearted devotion 
to duty, the fearlessness, the noble temper, the 
patience, and the self sacrifice of that life constitute 
one of the supreme achievements of history. For it 
is in character, and in character alone, that the 
supreme achievement is to be found. Not in great 
works of architecture, not in great books, not in 
great statesmanship nor in great social movements, 
is to be found the supreme achievement of which men 





are capable; a noble character remains, among all 
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the activities and attainments of men, the one 
supreme and final success ; that which neither time 
nor misconception nor detractiom are able to dimin- 
ish or destroy. 

The eagerness with which men turn to the stories 
of such lives as that of Paul is almost pathetic. They 
look away from their own failures and infidelities 
and sins to such a life, and find comfort in the fact 
that some man has really lived the life which each 
man would like to live in his best hours. The 
supreme disappointment of life does not come from 
any feeling that a particular object has not been 
attained, that the fortune so long worked for has 
never been secured, the fame so eagerly chased never 
overtaken, the great position so untiringly sought 
for never attained, but from the consciousness that 
in the battle of life one has been defeated ; that, in- 
stead of mastering the difficulties and calamities and 
obstacles which surround every man, one has been 
mastered by them. The great satisfaction, the 
supreme comfort, which springs from such a life as 
Panul’s comes from the consciousness that here was 8 
man who overcame every obstacle, and, instead of 
being mastered by the things which seemed against 
him, triumphed over them. His was a life out- 
wardly all defeat, inwardly all victorious. It appeals 
to and satisfies the inward aspiration of every one ; 
for each of us feels that just such a life belongs to 
him ; that we were not made to be baffied and b2aten 
and vanquished, but to conquer and overcome, and 
to emerge from the struggle victorious against all 
odds. 

The secret of a great life is never difficult to find. 
When Savonsrola was brought to the rack, and his 
persecutors listened eagerly for the secrets they were 
about to wring from him, the reformer could only 
reply in his agony, ‘‘ My secrets are few, because my 
purposes have been great.” Paul’s purposes were 
great, and his method therefore was transparent. 
Everything was against him, as men look at life. He 
stepped aside from the career which was open to him, 
and which promised the realization of the ambition 
of a Jew ; he expatriated himself ; he was a wanderer 
on the face of the earth ; outcast, persecuted, re 
jected, despised, and finally put to death. All things 
conspired against him, and yet in the face of all 
these obstacles no one reads his life with any other 
consciousness than that here was a great and eter- 
nal victory. This man, with all the world against 
him, defeated the world, and calmly held it 
at bay. And this great result was achieved, not 
by tricks, nor by persuasion, nor by great gifts of 
mind, but by a tremendous conviction and a life 
held steadfastly true to that conviction. Paul 
balonged to his time and to the world in which he 
found himself; but neither the time nor the world 
gave him his conviction, nor his unconquerable 
energy of spirit ; these things came to him from 
heaven. He conceived of life, of the world, and of 
society, not as things which should sustain and sup- 
port him, but as affording opportunities for the 
ontgo of his energies. Hedid not look to men for 
his purpose, for his’strength, or for his consolation ; 
for all these things he looked to God. It was 
natter almost of indifference to him that men 
rejected him and spurned him and persecuted him. 
So long as he had the consciousness of a divine work 
to do, and of divine strength to accomplish it, he 
cared little for human aid or help. The world was 
to him simply the field in which his work was to be 
accomplished ; he did not look to it for the rewards 
of that work. He belonged to his fellows for all 
service and helpfulness, but they could neither appoint 
his task nor reward him when it was finished. Like 
trees, he was rooted in the common soil ; but, like 
them, light and heat, and the dews and rain which 
give foliage and strength, came from heaven. Here 
is the secret of his life, and here is the only secret 
by which such success as his can be attained. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOT A CAUCUS. 
To the Editor cf The Christian Union: 

In the &prineficid *‘R pablican”’ of yesterday I find the 
follewing remarks attribu'ed to Dr. Lyman Abbott : 

** As to that caucus, it is perfectly legitimate for men in a 
time like this to consult together as to the hest course to 
purene, holding themselves ready all the while to make any 
changes that sub-« quent developments may seem to call for ; 
but for members of a body like this to get up a party cau- 
ous, agree upon a platform, edopt measures for pusbing 
their plans through regardless of everything—in other 
words,transforming en ecclesiastical and deliberative assem- 
bly into a legislative and partisan one—seems disastrous in 








the last degree. And the resnit in this case bas been disas- 
trous. There were men on the platform to-day who would 
have voted differently had they not been pledged beforehand 
by the caticus.”’ 

Will you, in the interests of truth and jastice and kindly 
feeling, make room for a brief statement of fact which wil) 
correct a misapprehension which is manifest in the above 
remarks, and which is widely entertained? The ‘‘ confer 
ence”’ or ** cancus”’ referred to was precisely such a meet- 
ing as D:. Abbott has justly pronounced ‘“ perfectly legit 
mate,’’ and as has repeatedly been held by thore who proved 
to be the minority. At the very opening of the meeting it 
was expressly stated that it was to be a conference for inter- 
change of opinion, not a caucus; that no man’s liberty of 
action was to ba fettered, but every man would be left per- 
fectly free to act as he pleased ; and that, in order toremove 
all danger of misapprehension, it was thought best that no 
votes should be taken. Consequently no motions were 
made, no “' platform’’ was presented, no ‘‘ measures '’ were 
adopted, and no votes were taken. Various resolutions 
were read and discussed, with a view to ascertaining the 
opinions of the persons present, and for the same purpose 
there was once a request made, by a person on the floor, that 
all who approved of a certain resolution should rise; but it 
was distinctly stated and clearly understood that this was 
merely an exprersion of opinion, not a pledge to support the 
resolution. The resolution was never presented to the 
Board, or heard ofagain. It is impossible that there can 
have been a man on the platform of the Board who did not 
know perfectly wel! that he was not ‘‘ pledged”’ to anything 
by that conference, or who voted otherwise than as his own 
judgment directed. So much for the cry of ‘ caucus,”’ 
‘* politics in religion,’’ “‘machine,”’ ‘party whip,’’ etc., on 
which so many changes have been rung. 

Yours truly, 

New Haven, Conn., October 8, 1837 


NOT ALL AGREED. 
Dear Editor Christian Union: 

In alate number of your paper I was surprised to find 
extracts from a private letter of mine written to a sister in 
America. As the letter was not intended for the public, and 
hence was not written with the accuracy and verification of 
facts necessary for the public use that bas already been 
made of it, without my consent, I deem it due to all con- 
cerned that some modification of the statements made in it 
should appear in your paper, to correct a wrong impression 
which the article, as a whole, would convey to your readers 
—a result which I feel sure you would regret as much as any 
one 

The extracts appeared under the heading ‘‘ What the Mis- 
sionaries Think,’’ and the impression that they all think 
alike in regard to the matter in question I would not like to 
be responsible for, nor would I be responsible to give any 
exact number of missionaries who “ believe as Mr. Hume 
does.”’ 

Comparisons are always invidious, and I should not wish 
to say that any one missionary was more efficient than 
another on account of any peculiarity intheology. In fact 
the particular point in theology now causing such great dis 
turbance among the churches at home and in the Board is 
of little practical importance to the work in hand on the 
field, and most of the missionaries have avoided saying any- 
thing about the matter, for the above and for other very 
obvious reasons, I regret, therefore, that the letter has 
been used as it has, since it has already directed suspicion 
toward some onthe field—a result which you expressed a 
wish to avoid. 

Is it not time that mutuai misunderstandings and per- 
version of positions should come to an end, and that we 
should have peace ? 

Theology, as such, will take care of itself, if the church, 
true to the Master, takes up the work now la/d at her doors. 
If she has any true men (and the indications are that they 
are not lacking, thank God !), filled with the spirit of the 
Master, to eend to there lost and degraded people, whatever 
creed they may have signed at home, they will find their 
hands and hearts too full to have any time to give to the 
discussion of theology. 

Iam sure I voice the sentiment of every missionary in 
China when I say we have bad enough of this controversy. 
Let us have peace, and turn our whole attention to the work 
in hand forthe Master. If we are willing to do his will, we 
shall have no trouble about the doctrine, 

I believe that, with a little more faith in one another anda 
little more patience and forbearance, a peaceful and harmo- 
nious settlement of the controversy will be reached at 
Springfield at the next annual meeting of the Board, to- 
ward which we look with great longing and for which we 
pray to the Great Head of the Church with great desire. 

Yours truly, ONE OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

——, Curna, Augast 29, 1°87 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR—SOLIDIFYING 
OR DISINTEGRATING ? 


HE Knights of Labor certainly form a smaller 

body than they did ayearago. Their phenomenal 
growth during 1886 came to an end at the Richmond 
Convention Taoere were three causes for this check : 
first, the opposition of the prese ; second, the hosilil:y 
of the tradet-unfous; third, tha dfesension caus-d by 
the election of « fiicers and increase of salaries Waen, 
therefore, the Kuights assembled in Minneapolis last 
week Monday, public attention was naturally drawn to 
that place to see how far the war upon their organ'zation, 
both from without and from within, had been successful 
The first impression given by the convention was that 
in one respect at least the order had learned wisdom. 
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Instead of the large and unwieldy assembly of a year 
ago, there were but 225 delegates. Inthe addresses with 
which the session was opened it was confessed that the 
order was smaller. But the general thought was that 
the smallness was thé natural result of the abnormal 
growth in 1886. When seventeen years old, the siza 
of the organization had doubled in a single year. Dur- 
ing the last year it had not disintegrated, but solidified. 
There were, it was claimed, more workmen devoted to 
the principles of the order than ever before, and, as one 
speaker expressed it, even if the organization should go 
down, another organization grander and stronger will 
be reared fn its place. 

During the first days of the convention the most {m- 
portant proposition considered was a union with the 
‘* Nationa] Farmers’ Alliance,” which was also assembled 
in Minneapolis, This Farmers’ Alliance, though a new 
organization, confined to the Northwestern States, claims 
& membership of 600,000 Its object, like that of the 
Koights, is to organizs the hitherto unorganized masses 
to resist the aggressions of corporate wealth. A union 
of the two orders, it was thought, might give ‘‘ balance’ 
to the one and vigor to the other, and strengthen both. 
It has not, however, been formally proposed in either 
convention, and will probably not be carried into effect. 

On Monday evening Mr. Powderly delivered his a4- 
dress on ‘‘The World as Knighthood would make It.’’ 
The idea which he most insisted upon was education. 
He sald that the order of the Kuighte of Labor was not 
& partisan organization, but that it was a political or- 
ganizition—an organization for poifticai education. On 
the subject of temperance he sald: ‘‘I may bea crank 
on this question, but there is not a man living who will 
say that it is right to bring into the home that which 
damus the head of the house. There are those who have 
threatened to leave the order because of my position on 
this question. I say to all who would withdraw forsueh 
a cause, ‘Go’ V1] trust the fate of this nation with sober 
men snd women, I[’)] never take back one word of what 
I have said on the temperance question.’ This sentiment 
sppeared to be the sentiment of the convention, and 
Gambrinus Assembly will probably be allowed to 
secede in peace. 

Oa Wednesday Michael Davitt was introduced to the 
assembly, and, of course, recelved an ovation. Among 
the Knights who responded to Mr. Davitt, expressing 
sympathy for his ideas, were a negro wonian from the 
South and a Chippewa Indian from Michigan. The 
Kaights evidently wished to impress {t upon their vie- 
itor that their organization meant ‘‘ the brotherhood of 
men, without distinction of nation, race, or color.” 

Mr. Powderly’s annual report was read upon Thurr- 
day, and made a favorableimpression. The chief point 
of interest was the position which he took in relation to 
the Anarchists and the Soclalists. Regarding the Cai- 
cago Anarchists, he said that the whole question at issue 
was whether or not they had hada fairtrial. Tais they 
had a right to; but ‘‘the man who threw the bomb 
should be hanged and his accomplices should be pun- 
ished. The resolution which should pass this assembly 
is to demand that every avowed Anarchlat be obliged to 
withdraw from the order, or be expelled. We have 
nothing to fear from the trade-unton, but everything to 
fear from the contaminating influence of the men who 
preach destruction in the name of our order, and who 
atthe same time assert that they are Soclalists, while 
giving the lle to every principle of Sociallem when they 
advocate violence of eny kind.’ Regarding Soclalism, 
Mr. Powderly said that the principles of the Knights of 
L bor conta!nad all the Socialism he had ever cared to 
advocate, Of the recommendations made in his report, 
the most important were that Congress should be asked 
to create a Department of Labor at Washington. and to 
establi:h postal telegraphy. Oa the following day the 
reports of the General Secretary and of the Standing 
Committees were read. The Secretary reported that the 
number of members in good atanding at the last session 
of the General Assembly was 702924 This year it is 
485,000 The new constitution had been adopted by more 
than two-thirds of the lccal assemblies, and likewise had 
the provision, submitted separately, relating to the estab- 
lishment of the Nations] Trade Assemblies Through 
the establishment of these trade assemblies the Knights 
expect to meet the demand of the trades-unions that 
each trade should manage its own affairs, since {t may 
be presumed to understand them best. The temper of 
the workingmen is against central!zation, but {n favor 
of union, and therefore federation {s the principle de- 
mended, The Secretary recommended the establish- 
ment of co-operative savings associations in every town 
and clty where the order exlsts, In the reports of the 
committees the sending cut of ‘‘back-lists’ by the 
emp oyers was denounced as conspiracy, but a large 
number of b»ycotts were recommended. 

Thus far the convention has been a harmonious one. 
It wiil probably last a week longer. 

We shal! publish at the close of the convention a full 
interpretative account of ius work, which eill be re 
ported for us by special correspondents at the conven- 
tion, 








Oct. 18, 1887. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AT SPRING- 
FIELD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Christian Union gives this week a full report 

of the prolonged debate at Springfield over the 
pending question respecting the principles upon which 
the Board should be administered. I propose here 
simply to describe the process and summarize the re- 
sults for those who have not the time nor the incll- 
nation to read the report of the proceedings {n full, 

The great and patent fact about the three days’ meet- 
ing was that very little time was taken up and no 
attention was paid to the missionary work of the Board, 
Reports from the fleld were listened to by inattentive 
audiences in interstices of the meeting, while the hall 
was thronged, and generally by a painfully attentive 
audience, while the discussions went on respecting the 
ecclesiastical principles of Congregationalism and the 
doctrines of the New Theology. The meetings began 
with one not announced on the programme. This 
was a ‘‘conference” cf those who desired to main 
tain the policy which the Prudential Committee 
have pursued during the past year. It was called for 
ten o'clock, Tuesday ; admission to it was by ticket ; 
only those com nitted to that policy were admitted. 
About sixty persons were present, nearly all of them 
Corporate Members of the Board. The course to be 
pursued was then agreed upon. This was to elect Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, President of the Board, to re-elect 
the present Prudential Committee and executive officers, 
to reaffirm the resolution passed at Des Moines respecting 
the divisive and perversive tendency of certain aspects 
of the doctrine of future probation, and to approve the 
action of the Prudential Committee in their interpreta- 
tion of that resolution. The policy} thus laid down 
was faithfully adhered to. Th emembers of this con- 
ference went into the public meeting of the Board with 
a definite line of policy predetermined on, and no argu- 
ment, even from those who theologically sympath!zed 
with the majority, had any influence in modifying that 
predetermined action. The appeal of Dr. Behrends, of 
Brooklyn, to the members to agree upon some plan of 
action which would harmonize and unite all parties re- 
ceived as scant attention as the keen criticisms of Dr. 
Gordon and the fervent protests of Dr. McKenzie against 
the restrictive policy of the Home Secretary. It fs, I 
believe, the first time in the history of the Board that 
the caucus method has been resorted to. The result has 
indublitably been to strengthen the party triumph ; as 
indubitably, it has widened the breach within the Board 
itself, and rendered unity and harmony in the common 
work of the Master more difficult. 

The discussions of the meeting centered around three 
questions ; one ecclesiastical, one administrative, and 
one theological. These questions were, however, inextric- 
ably confounded in the public mind and in the minds 
even of the speakers, and whatever the form of question 
before the meeting, the theological problem was almost 
sure to come to the front in the discussion. The debate 
began on Wednesday upon the report of the Prudential 
Committee on Dr. Hopkins’s plan of councils. This, as 
embodied in the resolution passed at Des Moines, pro- 
posed simply to authorize the Prudential Committee in 
doubtful and difficult cases—such as that of Mr. Hume, 
for example—to invoke the ald of a council of Congre- 
gational churches, to be constituted in such manner as 
the Committee itself should think best, to give them its 
advice respecting the theological fitness of the candl- 
date. The Prudential Committee reported against 
resorting toa council in any case. The debate upon 
this report was somewhat languid, for the plan which 
had been proposed by Dr. Hopkins as a peace measure 
ceased to be efficacious when it was rejected by those 
in possession of the ecclesiastical power of the Board. 
The Prudential Committee did not in any possible case 
desire the advice of the churches, and the progressives 
had accepted Dr. Hopkins’s plan only asa sort of modus 
vivendi, What they really desire, however, is such a 
reorganization of the Board, in accordance with the plan 
of Secretary Treat, as shall make it thoroughly a repre- 
sentative body, and they infused therefore very little 
earnestness into the discusssion, and cast an insiznifi- 
cant vote for the plan which a year ago seemed to 
promise so much for unity and peace. By a vote of 110 
to 19 the Board decided that in no case whatever, however 
doubtful or difficult, should the Prudential Commiitee 
avail itself of a council, however cautiously and guard- 
edly constituted. This plan for bringing the Board and 
its constituent churches into harmonious relations may 
be probably considered forever at an end, 

The real debate occupied the mejor part of Thursday, 
beginning atten in the morning and closing at four in 
the afternoon, with an hour and a half intermission for 
dinner. The Prudential Committee had presented a 
report giving in great detail the policy which the Home 
Secretary had pursued in the theological examination of 
candidates, The principle of their action {s all involved 
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in the case of Mr. Morse, who declared, respecting the 
doctrine of the future, ‘‘ All that I mean {s that, as re- 
gards the hypothesis of a future probation, [ do not 
know ; practically it affects nelther my belief nor my 
teaching,” and who on this statement was denied ap- 
pointment to missionary service. On this report two 
sets of resolutions were presented, one of which re- 
affirmed the doctrinal resolution at Des Moines and 
accepted the interpretation of the Prudential Committee 
as correct ; the other of which affirmed that it was not 
the province of the Board to settle any doctrinal point, 
that the mieslonaries of the Board were entitled to the 
same liberty as ministers at home in the interpretation 
of God’s Word, and that the only theological condition 
for appointment of candidates for misslonary service 
was a hearty reception of the fnndamental truths of the 
Gospel held Jn commen by the churches, as interpreted 
by their actual usages, Upon these two resolutions en- 
sued a long snd generally perfectly courteous, but often 
intensely exciting, debate. It covered a wide range. It 
included a discussion of the rights of free speech, the 
function of the Board, the essentials of evangelical faith, 
and the particular hypothesis of future probation. Some 
of the speakers, {t must be confessed, lost sight of the 
question before the meeting altogether, and a few of them 
failed to hold the attention of their audience. But for 
the most part the debate was of a high order rhetorically 
and intellectually. Upon the conservative side Dr. 
Boardman insisted that the New Theology was 
destructive of the governmental theory of the unl- 
verse which underlles New England theology; Dr. 
Goodwin, that the hypothesis of future probation 
rests on philosophy, not on the written Word; 
Dr. Pentecost, that different theological qualifica- 
tions are required for miesfonary than for min{aterfa] 
appointment. On the other s{de Dr. Parker protested 
agatust haviog a theology saddled upon him which he 
repudiated ; Dr. Walker insisted that the hypothesis 
under debate had always had a recogn'!zed standing in 
the Christian Church, though he himself did not accept 
it; and Dr. Gordon and Dr. McKenzle protested in 
vigorous and elcquent terms against a policy which, if 
it were consistently carried out, would exclude every 
orthodcx Congregational minister {n Boston, with one 
exception, from missfonary service, {f not from the 
Missionary Board. The logic of some of the conserva 
tive speakers, I confess, I was unable to comprehend. 
I may be permitted, perhaps, to boll down two or three 
speeches in single sentences by way of illustration: 
Dr. Hamlin: The Christian Union has incorrectly de- 
fined the Bible; therefore the Prudential Committee 
ought never to take advice from Congregational coun- 
cils, Dr, Boardman: The New Theology is inconsistent 
with the governmental theology of New England ; there- 
fore the American Board {s a theological court to settle 
doctrinal points of bellef. Dr. William M. Taylor: If 
the heathen can have an offer of grace in another life, 
they cannot have been sinners {in this life. Dr. Pente- 
cost: The doctrine of future probation gives evangelists 
trouble in the inquiry meeting; therefore missionaries 
abroad ought not to have the liberty accorded to minis- 
ters at home. ‘Your readers can easily turn to the full 
report of these speeches on other pages and compare 
those speeches with the questions really under discus- 
sion, and decide for themselves whether I have misin- 
terpreted the logic of them. 

The decision of the Corporate Members vpon the 
questions at issue was a foregone conclusion, fully 
anticipated by the liberals, except perhaps a few, who 
hoped that men of a moderate temper like President 
Chapin, of Beloit, and President Seelye, of Amherst, 
might be able to render the same peace-making service 
which was rendered by Dr. Hopkins a year ago, and 
suggest some principle which would serve at least as a 
bridge for the gap of a year or two. There were sev- 
eral test votes taken. They all indicated the same 
general result. In round numbers, two-thirds of the 
Corperate Members present were committed to the 
policy of Secretary Alden and the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and one-third of the members present were 
opposed to it. Probably the best test was afforded 
in the vote for President, which atood 111 for Dr. 
Storrs and 55 for President Angell. I believe that 
it is the first time in its history that a President of 
the Board has been elected by a divided vote. It Is 
evident that he feels the serlousness of the situation, for 
he leaves the question of his acceptance in abeyance 
with the consent of the Board, and intimates, not 
vaguely, his hope that it msy not be too late to find 
some method of conciliation that shall end in harmony. 
The entire Christian Church will lcok with hopeful 
interest for the final outcome of his further considera- 
tion of the subject. 

I have left myself no room to speak of those features 
of this misslonary meeting which are dissociated 
from the burning question, because there were no such 
features to speak of. The whole Interest waa concen- 
trated upon that question ; even the farewell meeting 
of the missionaries could not be oblivious of it; and 
they, with substantial accord, though taking no rart 
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in the discussion, and intimating no opinions upon the 
questions in controversy, expressed their profound 
regret at the course of the meeting and the division 
which the result of that meeting threatened. I 
believe I am perfectly safe {n saying that if the Cor- 
porate Members, instead of holding a ‘‘ conference, ; 
had asked the missionaries to propose a plan for 
preserving the unity of the Board and its future 
efficiency in its work, one would have been evolved 
from their deliberations which all partles, with pos- 
sibly a few impracticables on elther side, would have 
cordially and gladly accepted. Dr. Noble, of Chicago, 
it should be added, still maintaining the uncompromis 
ing attitude on the platform which he had previously 
maintained in the columns of the ‘‘ Advance,’ did what 
he could for peace by the sermon with which the meet- 
ings of the Board were opened—a rermon which, eschew- 
ing the question in debate, was a broad and eloquent 
discussion of the nature of the kingdom of God. The 
acting President presided with absolute Impartiality and 
fairness; divining accurately the strength of the two 
parties, he made up all committees in the same substan 

tial ratio—that is, three conservatives to two liberals : 
and his rulings were not once called in question in pub 
lic, or, I think, criticised in private. His announcement 
of the sudden death of ex-Governor Washburn, of 
Massachusetts, who was stricken with apoplexy on the 
platform, was an admirable illustration of tact and sklll 
in a most difficult situation. The only material action 
taken, I belfeve, not bearing upon the questions in 
dispute, was involved in two resolutions, one pro- 
viding for a committee to prepare and present at 
the next meeting of the Board amended by-law: 
(possibly, it was intimated in the audience, for the 
purpose of preventing a continuance of these debates on 
the platform), and one providing that in the future 
meetings entertainment shall be furnished only to mis 
sionaries and such Corporate Members and their wives 
as specially desireit. Thisis a ‘‘new departure ’ which 
all wise friends of the American Board will cordially 
welcome. It is not my province here to indicate any- 
thing concerning thefuture. It must suffice to say that 
{ saw no {indication that those who count themselves the 
disciples of Dr. Hopkins fee] the least disheartened or 
discouraged, nor any indication of any thought of form 
ing a rival missfonary organization, though very proba 
bly many who have hitherto been contributors to the 
Board will for the present send their contributions 
into the missfonary service through some other chan- 
nel, A. 








.THE FULL REPORT OF THE GREAT DEBATE. 


The American Board convened in the City Hall at 
Springfield, Mass., Tuesday afternoon, October 4. The 
afternoon session and Wednesday morning were devoter 
to hearing the reports of the Home Secretary, the Treas 
urer, and the Foreign Secretaries, and the Special Repor! 
of the Prudential Committee on the Plan of Councils 
The debates were provoked only by the Home Secre- 
tary’s Report and the Specia! Report of the Prudentia! 
Committee. It is not necessary to give in full the Re- 
port of the Home Sccretary, inasmuch as nearly ail the 


information it affords has been heretofore given by Tho 


Christian Union to its readers, and any of them whe 
desire to read again the correspondence In the cases of 
Messrs. Hume, Morse, Noyes, and Torrey can easily 
obtain the full report by writing for it to the American 
Board. 


Mr. Noyes’s general doctrinal statement was as fol- 
lows : 


‘1. In my view the leading doctrines of Scriptures are : 
The Fatherhood of God ; the Deity of Christ ; the Personal- 
ity of the Holy Spirit ; the Providence of God ; the depend- 
ence of man on God for spiritual life; the freedom of the 
human will; the inspiration of the Scriptures ; the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, expressed by his humiliation, obedl- 
ence, sufferings, death on the cross, resurrection, ascension, 
and future coming to judgment; the fact of sin and guilt ; 
the atonement, justification, regeneration, sanctification, 
prayer, immortality of the soul, and a future state o/ 
blessedness or retribution according to character. 

**2. I subscribe to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and 
also the Creed and Confession of Faith reported Decem 
ber 19, 1883, by the Creed Commission to the Corgrega 
tional churches of the United States, and have no view 
which would prevent my cordially recognizing as ministers 
of Christ tne migsionaries employed by the Board.”’ 


Mr. Noyes had a subsequent interview with the Home 
Secretary which was reported to the Committees. Thi 
report was subsequently sent to Mr. Noyes, and in ma 
terial portions disavowed and repudiated by him. Thir 
has also been fully reported in The Christian Union, 
and both the interview and the original application Ip 
his case and that of Mr. Torrey were superseded by » 
renewed application. This also has been printed in The 
Christian Union, but we reprint here so much of it as 
refers to eschatology : 


‘* We believe, therefore, that the heathen without Christ 
are lost; we believe also that, unless found by him, or 
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if rejecting him when offered to them, they are lost for- 
ever. 

** We believe that ‘ because God hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world by that man whom he hath 
ordained,’ therefore he ‘now ’—that is, at the time of hear- 
ing the Gospel message—‘ commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent.’ We believe that without this Gospel message 
there still remain ‘the times of ignorance which God over- 
looked,’ but that with this Gospel message comes the 
decisive opportunity and obligation to repent. 

‘As to future things, we believe that the supreme fact 
revealed is the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ in glory to 
judgment. This judgment we believe is final. In it every 
one’s destiny is determined by his acceptance or rejection 
of the offer of salvation through Christ, made before his 
character is unalterably fixed. Those who bave accepted 
the offer of salvation will live forever with God in blessed- 
ness. Those who have rejected this offer will be forever 
apart from God in sin and guilt and shame and misery. 
We believe that rewards and punishments will be adminis- 
tered to all men according to the true merits and demerits 
of every man on the basis of individual opportunity and his 
use of the same. 

““As to other and subordinate questions which must 
arise in every mind, but toward which the church has ever 
had a broad catholicity, we merely claim the liberty of the 
Gospel. 

‘« We wish, moreover, to’express in the strongest terms our 
intention to work in harmony with all faithful ministers of 
Christ. We disclaim any wish to further the interests of 
party orsect We wish to preach the Gospel. 

‘* For, finally, the end we seek is the acceptance by the 
heathen of the Gospel for which this life furnishes sure 
opportunity ; and thus to win the triumph of the kingdom 
of Christ. This will secure present and eternal happiness 
and holiness to both individuals and society. Our motives 
are the love of Christ and his command, and onr love for 
him and for men. Our one purpose, under these motives 
and for these ends, is to ‘preach Christ and him crucified.’ 
With this statement we renew our eppl'cation to be sent 
to the heathen as missionaries of the American Board.”’ 


ABSTRACT OF HOME SECRETARY 8 REPORT 


The Prudential Committee on February 11, 1887, 
adop'ed a minute declaring that it was their under- 
standing that the action at Des M ines precluded the 
appointment of avy missionary who has committed 
himself to the acceptauce of the hypothesis of a proba- 
tion after death After several interviews and much 
correspondence, it appears that Mr Hume regards the 
hypothesis in question as not forbiddea by the Script- 
ures. and that some cons{iferations favor it while, on 
the other hand. he affirms that he has not in past utter- 
ances committed himself. and that he does not now com- 
mit himself, to the acceptance of this hypothes!s, On this 
state of facts and m'ndful of his past missionary work, 
the Committee assented to the return of Mr Hume 
This minute being given to the public, Mr. Hume at the 
same time allowed to be published a statement embody- 
ing the substance of a memorandum which he had elven 
ten days earlier to the Committee, ani in which he 
declares that he returns to India free from pledges and 
with the same liberty of thought and speech as fs en- 
joyed by C mgregational ministers at home, and stating 
in his own words his theological position, substantially 
as given above. On February 21 this publication was 
brought to the attention of the Committee, and its action 
was resfiirmed. A] this correspondence, with the letter 
from the M-rathi Mission, was given at the time to the 
readers of The Christian Union. At about the same 
time with this actlon—viz., February 8—the Prudential 
Committee adopted the following minute reported to it 
by a sub-committee which had been appointed in Octo- 
ber: 

“1 The question of appointing certain candidates whose 
application for missionary service indicated that they 
accepted under some form of statement the hypothesis of a 
p’obation after death for those who have not had the Gospel 
revelation of Christ during the earthly life, came before the 
Committee last year, and the Committee decides that it was 
not expedient at present to make the appointments. 

“2 This action of the ommittee was severely criticised 
in certain quarters, and was brought before the Board at its 
last annual meeting, accompanied by a definite statement 
as to the course pursued by the Committee, with the rea- 
sons for that course 

“3 The Board, after prolonged deliberation and dis- 
cussion, voted with emphasis that they approved of the 
caution exercised by the Committee on the matter under 
debate, and recommended the exercise of the same caution 
in the fature. 

‘*4 The present Committee, therefore, has no option on 
this matter except to follow the instructions of the Board 
and to decline to appoint candidates who hold these 
views.” 

The action of the Comm/'ttee throughout the year has 
been governed by this minute. Correspondence has 
been had with 225 parsons ; 101 have been presented to 
the Committee; seventy one have received sppoint- 
ment Of the thirty not appointed the reasons for non- 
appointment were doctrinal fn the case of seven. Of 
these seven ‘‘one has been postponed in order that 
further ‘ime m-y be given for thought, particularly as 

10 + & ry te! teschipgs upep the conscious existence 
cf the wicked efier death ; two have been declined on 
account of the avowalof their belief in universal salva- 





tion ; one who particulsrly desired appointment as mis- 
sionary teacher in Japan has been declined on account 
of eerious doubts of the existence of a pereonal God; 
and three have exprested such views in relation to the 
hypothesis of probation after death that they seemed to 
the Committee to be included in the class referred to in 
the action of the Board and in the minute of the Com- 
mittee.” 

The report then goes on to give at length the corre 
spondence in the case of these three—Messrs. Morse, 
Noyes, and Torrey. As this correspondence has for the 
most part already appeared in the columns of The Chris 
tian Union, it is not necessary to reprint it here. Mr. 
Morse’s declaration respecting the doctrine of future pro- 
bation was comprised in the following sentences : 


‘*T am not prepared to affirm that those are lost who have 
not heard the Gospel in this life. I do not believe that the 
Bible teaches such a doctrine. I do believe that the general 
tenor of the Scriptural teaching is that ‘now is the day of 
salvation,’ and this teaching it is my purpose to teach. All 
that I mean 1s that as regards the hypothesis of a future 
probation I do not know. Practically it affects neither my 
belief nor my teaching.’’ 


Farther correspondence, given in detail, elicited no 
change in Mr. Morse’s opinion or expression, and he 
was rejected by the Committee. 

Mr. Torrey’s firat application stated his doctrinal 
views as to eschatology in the following terms: 


To the Prudential Committee A. B. C.F. M.: 

GENTLEMEN,—I hold the hypothesis of future probation 
for those who have not the Goepel. Since the Gospel is for 
every man, We may hope that every man may have the 
Gospel. Perhaps my position may be made more evident 
without long diecussion by stating briefly some of the 
main reasons I have for holding this bypothesis. 

I. Because this hypothesis is not without support in 
Scripture, and is confirmed by what we may reasonably 
expect God will do for men in view of the revelation of him- 
self made in Jesus Christ. 

II. Because I do not find this hypothesis in contradiction 
tc any of the teachings of Scripture; nor to the doctrines 
of the early symbols of faith—for example, the Apostles’ 
Creed or the Nicene Creed; nor to any of the doctrines 
commonly held and taught in our churches. 

IIL. May I add as additional reasons : 

1 This hypothesis has not for me ‘‘ cut the nerve of mis- 
sions.’’ On the contrary, my present conception of the love 
and grace of Christ for every man has given me a larger 
zeal and a more-in-earnest purpose to carry such a Saviour 
to those who do not know him. 

2 This hypothesis does not ec nfilct with Scriptural views 
of the importance of the present life. The view of Script- 
ure is, as I understand it, that the present life furnishes the 
most favorable opportunity for hearing the Gospel on 
account of the danger of sinful habit, and to those who 
have enjoyed this most favorable opportunity it is the only 
opportunity. 

Norsg.—It is practically unnecessary to define what men have 
had sufficient light to enable them to accept Christ or to con- 
demn them for not accepting Christ, for it goes without saying 
that an unconverted man who knows enough to have any 
interest iu that question knows enough to accept Christ. 

8. This hypothesis puts no limit upon the mighty triumph 
of Christ for men save man’s resisting will. It regards 
Christ as truly Victor cver sin and death; as ‘‘ he who hath 
the keys of hell and death.” 

Farther statement I am willing to make, provided this 
does not put my position plainly before you. 

Respectfully. 

Some further correspondence elicited the fact that the 
candidates did not regard their new application as either 
withdrawing or effirming previous statements, but de- 
sired their application to reet wholly on this new and 
fuller statement. The Committee declined to appoint. 
In the case of Miss Judson it appears that the final action 
of the Prudential Committee appointing her was recom- 
mended by the Home Secretary. The previcus corre 
spondence, already published in The Chriztian Union, 
between Miss Juison and the Home Secretary, in which 
he expressed the opinion that her statement that she left 
the heathen in the hands of Gcd was not adequate, is 
not given in the Home Secretary’s Report. The re- 
mainder of the report is taken up with the account of a 
case in 1877 in which the candidate’s statement of dcc 
trine included the following paragraph : 


“To some God’s grace may be extended and by some this 
grace may be accepted in the conscious intermediate atate 
between death and the judgment. .. . I am still in doubt 
as to the interpretation of eternal punishment. The wicked 
may be doomed to a state of eternal misery, or to extinction 
after a period of suffering—or may be annihilated.”’ 


It appears that the Secretary wrote in this case to 
three Corporate Members for their judgment, all of 
whom advised against this candidate’s appolniment, snd 
he was not appointed. The eonclusion of the Home 
Secretary's Report is thus phrased : 

‘The Commitee has nothing to conceal as to the man- 
ner in which this important department of service has been 
conducted, the same substantially which ‘has been pur- 
sued,’ as already stated, ‘ with varied emphasisas to par- 
ticular doctrines at particular times, during the entire his- 
tory of the Bourd, and which has proved successful for the 
end proposed.’ It is the serious conviction of the Com- 
mittee, confirmed by many years’ experience, that the com- 

monly received doctrines of the churches which sustain the 








missions of the Board izclude the &cr!ptural teaching of the 
decisive nature of the presentiearthly probation as related to 
final character and destiny. Ithas also been a recognized 
principle with the Committee that whenever any proposed 
action would, if adopted, be, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, contrary to the conscientious convictions of a large 
part of the constituency of the Board, it was not expedient 
to recommend such action.”’ 





THE PLAN OF COUNCILS. 

At Dee Moives the following resolution was unanf- 
mouely adopted : 

‘The Board recommends to the Prudential Committee to 
consider, in difficult cases turning upon doctrinal views of 
candidates for missionary service, the expediency of call- 
ing a council of the churches, to be constituted in some 
manner which may be determined by the good judgment of 
the Committee, to pass upon the theological soundness of 
the candidate, and the Committee is instructed to report on 
this matter to the Board at the next annual meeting.”’ 

The Prudential Committee presented a special report 
on thissubject. The arguments against the method of 
settling difficult cases by such a method are summed up 
by the Committee in the following language. The 
Caristian Union gave it last week, but we repent it here, 
as it is necessary to an understandiag of the discussion 
which followed : 

“Seeing, then, that, by general consent and usage, such 
bodies as the American Board cannot appropriately call 
ecclesiastical councils in amy case; seeing that to call such 
councils only in doubtful cases turning upon doctrinal 
views of candidates would be open to very grave objections, 
and that to call them for all candidates wou!d be super- 
latively cumbersome; seeing that councils, being local, 
ephemeral, and irresponsible, are inadequate for the pur- 
pose named ; seeing that a mixed responsibility in the se- 
lection of candidates would produce friction and dissatis- 
faction ; and seeing that unity of trust in the appointment 
of missionaries and in the administration of funds for their 
support has borne the test of long experience, and will 
secure & wider harmony than any other method—the Pru- 
dential Committee deem the measure submitted for their 
consideration inexpedient.”’ 

A motion was made to refer this report to the Speclal 
Committee on the Home Secretary's Report, in order 
that the whole subject might be discussed together. 
This was defeated by a vote of 91 to 49. The motion 
was then made to adopt the closing sentence of this 
report, and on this the whole subject of what 1s called 
the Plan of Councils was opened to debate. 

The discussion was opened by 


PROFESSOR PATTON, OF WASHINGTON, D.C, 


as follows: ‘‘Mr. President, in listening to that report 
this morning, I could agree with nearly everything which 
was sald in it. At the same time, I regretted some sen 
tences in it. There has been a tendency on the part of 
rival denominations to depreciate Congregationalism, 
and especially our system of councils. I was very sorry, 
therefore, to have auy seeming reflections made upon 
that part of our Congregational system. They are 
characterized as local, as being a feeble {astrumentality, 
briefly held, soon adjourned, never capable of being 
called together again. Mr. President, I see scores of 
ministers here who were ordained by Congregational 
councils thus collected from a limited locality, thus 
briefly holding their sessions, thus incapable of being 
called together again, but having done an abiding work. 
We stand here tc-day as representatives of what those 
councils did. Now, I do not like to have a slur cast 
upon them in any way because they may be inadequate 
to perform a certain somewhat novel function that has 
been claimed by some in their behalf. Another thing : 
I wish to make a distinction between the relation of this 
Board to councils in the specific way contemplated in 
that report and in another way which I regard to be of 
the highest importance, which is this: It has been re- 
peatedly stated here that this Board and its Prudential 
Committee should be guided in their decisions by 
loyaliy to the faith of the churches. How is that faith 
of the churches to be ascertained ? Not by studying 
the inner consciousness of the Prudential Committee at 
Boston. They are a local body, as lucal as any council. 
They consist of gentlemen who live in the immediate 
vicinity of Boston. They represent, therefore, more or 
jess of a local interest and a local sentiment. They 
are Hable to come under influ.nces of a local char- 
acter when such influences arise. I maintain that 
this Committee are to ascertain what is the actual 
doctrinal fellowship of the Congregational churches 
of the United States by taking the decisions of coun- 
cils; councils that sre being held every week for 
the ordination or the installation of pastors, and by 
meetings of associations held to license young men for 
the ministry and to recelve ordained members into 
membership in those associations. The fellowship of 
the Congregational churches {s expressed properly, eccle- 
siastically, legitimately, through such operations, and 
all that we have been anxious to prevent has been that, 
eliher directly or indirectly, this Board should be used 
to decide what is the judgment of the Congregational 
churches on these points. It is nofunction of this Board 


; to make such decisions, as has been conceded in the 
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report before us. But it may be done indirectly when 
it is not done directly. Let me suppose acase. A 
young man, full of the love of Christ and of souls, de- 
sires to go abroad as a missionary. He ccmer up before 
a council, and states his views ; they irquire narrowly, 
rigorously, into every point of his belief. Then they 
unanimously approve him as sound in doctrine, entitled 
to the fellowship of the churches. A few weeks afier- 
ward that young man has cccasion to apply to this Board. 
They examine him on the same points on which the coun- 
cil have examined him and pronounced him sound, and 
they pronounce him unsound, and unworthy of being 
sent out by the foreign missionary board of the Congre- 
gational churches. In other words, they set at naught 
the fellowship of the churches, as it has been extended 
by that council. That is something that, as a Congre- 
gationalist, I cannot well endure. It {s a contradiction 
of our fundamental principles ; it 1s bringing this Board 
into collision with the established principles of our fellow- 
lowship. There was a time, sir, when that Prudential 
Committee would not send out young men tinctured with 
Oberlin doctrines, and they then withdrew their fellow- 
ship from missionaries in Slam because they were tinct 
ured with Oberlin views. Now, sir, what do we find ? 
One of the Secretaries of the Board, reading this very 
paper to-day, called to be Secretary from a professor- 
ship at Oberlin, and one of our honored members {s the 
President of that institution! Mr. President, we live 
and learn. Our fellowship necessarily widens, and it is 
not for this Board to drive a stake and say that we must 
tle eternally to that stake. That is not their function. 
I sadmit that they have this right of inquiry into the 
views of those whom they send out, but they act In that 
respect a8 Our agents. They are bound to use a stand- 
ard that represents, not their personal views, but the 
doctrinal views that are allowed to come within the 
range of the fellowship of our churches.” Dr. Patton 
argued further that the Board, whatever it might be 
theoretically, was practically a Congregational Board, 
and should be governed in accordance with Congrega- 
tional principles. 

8. H. Potter, Ezq., of Terre Haute, spoke, claiming 
that Oberlin had come to the Board, not the Board to 
Oberlin. 

REV. DR. HARRIS, OF NEW HAVEN, 


spoke as follows: ‘‘It is with great reluctance that I 
occupy any of the precious time of this Board on this 
question. I speak simply because I think there are some 
misapprehensions which are conveyed unintentionally in 
this paper. The great question which I am {interested in 
is the rescuing of this Board from the necessities incident 
to its undertaking to decide questionsof theology. The 
meeting last year was mainly occupied, so far as its in- 
terest and its effect was concerned, with discussions of 
theology. The same is the interest here. It seems to me 
that it does not belong to this Board to discuss these 
questions, and the only interest I have in this question of 
councils ia that possibly {t may open a way in which all 
tnese brethren harmoniously may be able to reach satis 
factory conclusions as to the fitness of men who are aent 
out a8 missionaries, without involving the necessity of 
engaging in theological controversies, or an attempt on 
one side or another to put this Board in a partisan atti- 
tude in a controversy on theology within the churches, 
which of all things {s most to be deprecated. Now, 
this paper, considering how it {s prepared, and judging 
it on its merits, contains, I suppose, everything which 
can be safd in opposition to referring the questions of 
doctrine respecting candidates to the ecclesfastical 
bodies of the denominations to which they belong— 
Congregational councils if they are Congregationalists, 
presbyterfes if they are Presbyterians. In the first 
place, it is said in the paper that the referring of these 
questions to a council would involve the ecclesiastical 
action of the Committee in calling councils, Ido not 
know suy person who has any thought or ever had any 
thought that this Board or the Prudential Committee 
would ever callacouncil. It seems to me the case is 
perfectly simple. A candidate who ts not ordained 
comes before the Prudential Committee. They are to 
make all the inquiries of him and all inquiries respect- 
ing him which they make now, including all questions 
of doctrine which necessarily bear, in their minds, 
upon his fitness for the ministry. If they find that in 
all respects he promises to make a successful ministry, 
but differs on some point of doctrine which at the time 
{is in controversy in the churches, let them accept him, 
with the proviso that he shail in due time come, after 
having opportunity to give the subject further con- 
sideration, and be examined according to the usages of 
the church to which he belonge—by an ecelesiastical 
council, If he is a Congregationalist, called by the 
church of which he is a member ; and I should always 
wish—this Board cannot dictate to the Congregational 
churches how they shall call councilse—but I should 
always wish that some secretary or member of the Com- 
mittee should be invited as a member of the council; 
and I have never known of any disinclination on the 
part of our own churches so to invite them, but always 





a desire to have them. Then all the information which 
the secretary has can be laid before the council, and 
there can be full discussion, not {n respect to a point of 
doctrine abstractly, but in respect to the views and 
character of that particular man, whether his doctrinal 
belief should shut him out from the ministry. And I 
hold that the standard of orthodoxy should be the same 
for ministers abroad as for ministers at home. Specific 
quelifications for missionary work—of health, aptitude 
in acquiring languages, and all those things—must be 
finally judged of by the Committee, just as a church 
judges finally whether a man’s oratory and all that are 
satisfactory. But, as a question of orthodoxy, no man 
should be shut out from the ministry abroad who would 
be accepted in the ministry at home, if that is the single 
and sole question. Why, it is perfectly simple, easy to be 
done. And as to the second point, that there have been 
some ninety candidates this year and you would have to 
have ninety councils, we of course do not expect coun- 
cils for laymen and for ladies going abroad, aay moro 
than we do at home ; and almost all the candidates for 
missionary appointment are unordained, and they must 
have an ordaining council; so that it does not add a 
single one to the number of councils. The whole thing 
is perfectly feasible and easy, if we are disposed to it and 
think it best. Whether it is best depends upon various 
things. If we can only relieve the Board of its present 
embarrassment and decide these questions in any other 
way that is consistent with the polity of our churches, I 
do not insist upon councils. Tne great question is, to 
relleve this Board of the necessity of year after year en- 
tering into theological controversies. For this controversy 
now prevailing is not the last one that will arise. This 
will pass away, and ten years hence there will be another, 
and this Board must go through this agony again. It is 
essential to the welfare of the Board that it should be 
lifted above this area into the broader area of Christian 
work, accepting, #0 far as the question of orthodoxy is 
concerned, the ministers whom the churches accept. 
As to the inadequacy of councils, it is urged that 
council Is local, and does not settle the question of ortho 
doxy for the whole country. Brethren and Mr, Presi- 
dent, do you know that is the foundation stone of the 
Congregational system, that there shall not be, save in 
the Bible and the Spirit of God, any authoritative dec 
laration of what orthodoxy is: because the Congrega- 
tional churches have chosen to trust the sanctified com- 
mon sense of the churches who come together, not to 
settle questions of abstract doctrine, but to examine a 
minister who beileves God has called him for the work 
of preaching the Gospel, «examining that particular man 
in view of all that he fs as a man, and deciding whether 
he shall be a minister of the Gospel for a church that, 
with the full knowledge of ali his peculiarities, shall 
call him, or for the foreign field, where the Prudential 
Committee takes the place of the local church, and say, 
‘He has everything that is requisite for a missionary, 
if he is orthodox.’ That is the way. Now there Is 
a council called in Maine; one called in California ; 
one called in New Hampshire. In all parts of 
the country, as the gentleman who preceded me has 
sald, these questions are up, not abstractly, but practi- 
cally, with reference to the exigencies of Christian 
work ; and, true, we get differing decisions sometimes. 
In times of theological controversy, for a while one 
council might ordain a man that another would not. 
But in the long run we very soon come, in that practical 
way, through the guidance of God’s Spirit, to an agree- 
ment. We have done so in greater trials than these in 
the past, and we shall do so again, if we trust to God's 
churches and God’s ministers and God’s Bible and 
God’s Spirit, without looking down into Egypt for 
horses, without planning to set up a great trinunal that 
{s to declare what is to be the particular belief of all 
ministers and all Christians in all the countries. That 
is not Congregationalism ; and the attempt to substitute 
this American Board for such a tribunal of universal 
authority, to declare what shall be the doctrines preached 
every where outside of the United States by American 
citizens, ig just the attempt to overturn Congregation- 
aliam from its roots and to establish, not a tribunal 
created by the churches themselves, which might be 
acceptable, as we see in our Presbyterian brethren, but 
a tripunal in the creation of which no church whatever 
has any voice. Are we going to submit the questions 
of doctrine to this corporation, for all the work of our 
churches in foreign lands? I trust not. It used to be 
said that ‘ Congregaiionalism does very well for the 
old, settled country of New England, but it will never 
do to let it go beyond the Hudson River. 1i is not com- 
petent to meet the new settlements of the West.’ But 
the time came when the union with the Presbyterian 
churches, which so long and so happily continued, was 
sundered, and each body penetrated what had been con- 
sidered as the field of the other. Lat all these Western 
brethren say whether Congregationalism has proved 
itself inadequate to meet the demands of the new seitle- 
ments, It was eaid just as strongly, with just as much 
force Of aiq,ument, as it is now said that it will not do 
to trust our councils in reference to the selection of mis- 
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sionaries. You try it, and in twenty years, in ten years, 
in five years, you will see that it works a great deal 
better than this Board, and can accomplish the work 
better than this Board can do fi, or any of its officers. 
And there will be produced in the churches greater 
harmony of spirit and deeper interest by the very fact 
that the churches and their councils have a hand in 
determining who shall be the missionaries. What have 
the churches now to say as to who shall be the mis- 
sionaries? Simply a negative as to a man who has 
already been accepted and perhaps his outfit prepared. 
The churches will teel that they have an original, inde- 
pendent interest in seeing that men are sent into the mis- 
sfonary field, and seeing that the right men are gent; 
and, for one, I have confidence in this fraternity of Con- 
gregational churches, as the great bulwark of the true 
Gospel of God, so far as any human contrivance can be 
s0—more nearly like the organization of the churches 
in which the Gospel first spread over the world, and 
having fewer bars to prevent any Chrisiian man or 
Caristian woman from working with us in the work of 
the Lord. And I rejoice, and I rejoiced last night, in 
the eloquent presentation of the kingdom of God to us, 
when tue preacher so earnestly and so powerfully spoke 
to us of the ualty of all Christians, of all whom Cariat 
receives in the kingdom of God and in the work of 
advancing it. This Board was constituted on this basis, 
and this Congregational polity rests upon that basis, 
and it is just in harmony with the whole work of the 
Board in that regard ; and it ismy opinion, if this simple 
way of leaving doctrinal questions to the decisious of 
councils in specific cases as they arise, or the decision of 
presbyteries, is adopted, all this controversy which has 
agitated us now for two years will pass away, and you 
will have just as true and pure and noble a company of 
missionaries proclaiming Curist as you have to-day, and 
as you have bad during the whole history of the Board.”’ 


REV. DR, CYRUS HAMLIN, 


formerly of Turkey, followed Dr. Harris. He sald: 
‘* There is a way in which we may have perfect peace—® 
by having no opinions at all. Let one man be a 
Unitarian, another a Universalist, and another Ortho 
dox, but let us send them al] into the missionary 
field together, and there will be no trouble here 
at home, certainly. But the main subject has been 
entirely kept out of view, and that is the great field of 
missions in heathen and Mohammedan lands where the 
results of our divisions will be felt. A little more than 
fifty years ago Il was appointed a missionary of the 
American Board. I think I may clatm to know some- 
thing of the character of the missionary field, and if I 
would give any one characteristic of the missionary 
field which you have established in unevangellized lands, 
it would be tbis, that they are all Bible missions, Your 
missionaries study the Bible, they translate and teach the 
Bible, they present the Bible to heathens, Moslems, and 
Orientalists as the foundation upon which they stand. 
They present the command of Christ as their authority, 
and, with the Bible in their hand, your missionaries have 
fearlessly faced all the powers of darkness and all 
earthly powers in foreign lands. They believe in the 
supreme authority of the Bible, in its plenary inspira- 
tion. They believe in it as the only infallible rule o7 
faith and practice, and upon this all their work is 
founded. Now, we will send out to them missionaries 
who define the Bible to all these native churches which 
have been formed, in this way. This definition will be 
found, in substance, in all the writings of the party to 
which I refer, and {is from‘a high, authoritative source 
in that party : ‘The Bible is but the voice of Christian 
consciousness in the past. Christian consciousness {s 
but the voice of the Bible. God is ever writing in the 
hearts of his children. God revealed himself to the 
Christian consciousness of the seers of the world. They 
wrote down that revelation. Their record is the Bible. 
God is stlil revealing himself in the Christian conscious- 
ness of the present. This revelation is his revelation.’ 
Now go to all our missionary fields with that definition 
of the Bible. [In answer to a call for the name, “‘ This 
is from The Christian Union.”] You give joy and exult- 
ation to all the hosts that oppose your missions. This 
would agree substantially, though not exactly, with the 
definition of the Bible given by the Romanists, alihough 
they claim the present enlightening spirit to be only in 
their Church, or by the Orientals, who claim that au- 
thority remains in the church to add to dogmas and to 
explain them. But you send out missionaries to join 
all the hosts of opposition to your missions as they have 
been hitherto, and do you expect to have there a lovely 
harmony? Do you imagine that those missionaries 
who have been studying and teaching the Bible as the 
Word of God will tamely submit to such intrusioa ?” 
In conclusion he begged the Board to remember those 
missions that have gone forward for seventy five years 
with such unity and growing power, and remember the 
momentous responsibility invoived in giving encourage- 
ment to anything that shall be divisive and perversive, 
of that work so wondrously established in those dark 
jands, 
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REV. DR, EDDY, OF DETROIT, 


said that he should vote for the resolution, though he 
objected to some things in the report. He went on to 
say that he should make certain criticisms upon the ad- 
ministration of the Committee. When they demand of 
every one who wants to go abroad as a missionary the 
especial and emphatic denial of what they regard as 
heresy, itis unwise. They ought to deal with every 
case on its own merits, as they did in the case of Mr. 
Hume. “ The wisdom of God is competent to direct, and 
in every particular case, if it is dealt with wisely and 
tenderly, you have reason to hope for the very best 
results; and the union of our denomination in this great 
work is infinitely dear to me. I declare before God, my 
brethren, I would rather :fe down on this platform and 
die, as my dear friend ex-Governor Washburn did this 
morning, than to see anything like division in this 
American Board. There shall be no division, God help 
us, in this work of the Lord, and there shall be no opposi- 
tion to any well-conridered and wise measures that may 
be adopted by this Prudential Committee. They need 
help, help from above and help from thelr brethren. 
Do not lay down any law, do not send out any more 
creed. Deal with every case on {ts merits, and if you 
find a man who believes in the Gospel, who holds the 
cross before his eyes and in his heart, with the necessary 
gifts of discretion and devotion to the work of the Lord, 
although he may come a little short of your particular 
theological standard, send him forth, in the name of 
God.” 

Mr. Sewell: ‘‘In Dr. Hopkins’s study, he made a 
statement to me which I have not seen in print, and I 
thought it might be fitly heard at this time by a body 
holding him in such reverence. It was this: that the 
point at issue was not a theological point, but rather, 
whether this work would retain its hold upon the entire 
Congregational constituency, or, in other words, whether 
the Congregational churches of this country can send 
abroad the missionaries of their own choice. ‘If 
through this Board,’ ssid he, ‘all well and good; if 


pot, they shall have a Bosrd through which they can 


send the missionary of their choice.’ I repeat his words 
verbatim, and I wish merely that his voice might be 
heard, as I trust his spirit will here prevail.” 

REV, DR. QUINT, 
of New Hampshire, argued against the Plan of Councils, 
as did Dr. John E. Todd, of New Haven, the former 
on the ground that the council was a purely Jocal body, 
the latter on the ground that councils did not exciude 
bad men from the ministry at home. 

JOSEPH COOK 


said: ‘‘It is with sincere deference, and not a little 
embarrassment, that I utter asingle syllable, Mr. Chair- 
man and brethren, on any distinctly ecclesiastical ques- 
tion. No such topic has ever been a specialty of mine, 
and you may well raise the question, Why does the 
present speaker venture to open his lips on an occasion 
so impressive as this and on a topic with which pre- 
sumably he has 80 little acquaintance ? Ido so because 
of a concession which has been made by a great teacher 
here, whose works I have been studying this summer. 
The distinguisbed Professor from New Haven has told 


. us that the results reached through councils would 


probably be self-contradictory for a number of years, 
although ultimately the churches of our faith and order 
might work into unity. This isa great concession. As 
a traveler, I venture to call your attention to the fact 
that ifever there is to be a time in which it will not do 
to scatter self-contradictions in Japan, China, India, 
Africa, and the isles of the sea, that time will be in 
the next quarter of a century, the great transitional 
period through which {heathen lands are now passing 
so rapidJy. He thinks that in twenty-five years we 
shall work ourselves clear of self-contradictory results 
in American councils. Are we to sow Asia with self. 
contradictions in her present transitional period ? God 
forbid! My dear friend, Keshub Chunder Sen, was 
almost a Christian, and the reason why he was not quite 
appeared to me to be a lack of evangelical unjty in the 
Occident. He weuld say tome: ‘ We know not what 
to believe concerning the atonement of Christ and eter- 
nel punishment. You are divided. Show us unity, 
and Asia will follow you.’ The wide divergence which 
would be likely to occur in the decisions of councils in 
different parts of the country would produce lack of 
unity, it seems clear, and would break up our work. 
In the providence of God it has been my fortune to shake 
hands with two or three hundred missionaries at the 
front, men among the nobiest on the planet, men the 
latches of whose shoes your present speaker is not wor- 
thy to loose. It has interested all of us here to-day to 
hear the reports of evangelical unity in Japan. Within 
a very few days I have received a letier from a dis- 
tinguished professor of Tsendi, in that country, who 
translated an address of mine to 8 gathering in Kioto 
some five years ago. I know that his chief trouble in 
meeting the enlightened minds among his countrymen 
is simply the bewilderment which comes from divided 
counsels in the Occident, ‘Give us one voice,’ he 





would often ssy, ‘one voice in the Occident, and that 
voice will lead us into a life of spiritual regeneration.’ 
I appreciate the spirit of unity among the missionaries 
of China and Japan, Congregationalist and Presbyterian. 
I have had papers sent to me favoring this unity. A 
gentleman sald to me at my summer retreat at Lake 
George : ‘ You are going to Springfield. If it {s possi- 
ble, lift up your voice for unity.’ There is now a kind 
of co-operation among evangelical teachers in Japan 
that may produce a national Japanese church. Let 
everything be done to foster that. Let Christ’s prayer 
be answered, that ye may be one. In view of the con 
cession by the author of ‘The Self Revelation of God,’ 
a glorious book that I have been reading with enthu- 
siasm, let us beware how, in the transitional period of 
Asia, we sow her bewildered twilight with self-contra- 
dictory propositions on the fundamentals of Christian 
doctrine. If it were proper, Mr. Chairman, {if it were 
germane to the present discussion, I might say there are 
many things to be read between the lines in this debate. 
I object to councils because they would give a merely 
fractional minority control over the majority. T ama 
Congregationalist, but I must say, with Lyman Beecher, 
that while I believe in following the Congregational 
principle, I would not follow it over Niagara. One 
council may determine that a candidate is suitable to be 
sent abroad. They send him abroad, and then this 
Board must pay his expenses. Let that man go if he 
chooses, but when divergence from established doctrine 
becomes so great as to be noticed by candid men, such 
departure should pay its own bills. It will not do even 
to whisper the deepest secret of this debate, If I were 
a new departure man, and opposed to no departure, I 
would favor ecclesiastical councils as giving me a 
weapon of tremendous power. The reasons why the 
ecclesiastical question has been thrust to the front in 
this debate lie far back of eccleslastical considerations. 
We should have had no eccleslastical questions raised 
but for the unfortunate discussion of opinions produced 
by the theological discussions of a theological hy- 
pothesis. That discussion is best described by the 
anecdote of General Grant’s wolves. He thought there 
were twenty in the pack : there were only two.” 
REV, GEORGE F, PENTECOST 

argued that submitting the doctrinal fitness of a mission- 
any to the final decision of a council erects over this Board 
an authority which every single church in the Congrega- 
tional order repudiates. It is the policy of Congregs- 
tional churches that the decision of one council, either 
in the original ordination of a minister or in the review 
of his ministry looking toward his dismissal from a 
pastorate, is not a sufficient warrant for another church 
to accept him as their pastor, and therefore another 
council is called by that church, of the churches in the 
vicinage, to decide whether that minister ought to be 
over that church. Every church must have {ts own 
council and decide as to the doctrinal fitness of the man 
who comes to preach. Are we not departing from Con- 
gregationalism when we propose to make the doctrinal 
fitness of a man to go into the foreign field to depend, 
not upon the examination and the judgment of the Pru- 
dential Committee, which is practically the council 
which is called by this Board to do that very thing ? 
He further argued that it is legitimate to refuse to accept 
a man to go abroad whom a Congregational church will 
accept as pastor at home. The commission to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen in distant lands is quite a 
different matter from the teaching and{the preaching of 
the Gospel in this Christian land. Every man who goes 
out into foreign lands ought to go, if he goes at all, with 
the great fundamental questions thoroughly tested. It 
is the practice of councils to allow a good many young 
men to pass with a deficient examination because they 
are in the midst of a community and surrounded by a 
church that can take care of them and help them up 
into soundness. He did not think that the case of the 
foreign field and the case of the preacher at home are 
analogous at all. 

REV, MR, FISHER, OF BRUNSWICK, ME., 
called attention to the fact that the proposition of the 
late honored President of this Board was that difficult 
matters should be referred to a council, that resort 
should be had to councile in difficult cases; that is, in 
exceptional cases. The Prudential Committee was re- 
quested by this Board to inquire into that question, and 
they gave a report on another question, The strong 
objections made to the use of councils were based on the 
assumption that the proposition was that in all cases 
theological beliefs of candidates should be referred 
to councils. He was brought upa Presbyterian, and did 
not have the very best idea of Congregational methods, 
But he never heard so much said in disparagement of 
Congregational methods as he had heard ssid to-day 
upon this spot. The report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee is a very able arraignment of Congregationalism. 
The arguments against the use of the council for ‘he 
American Board apply equally to all use of councils. 
If this is a competent argument, it proves too much. 
If this a good argument, then it proves that we ought 





to get rid of such a feeble, local, inefficient method as 
councils, Furthermore, this proposition of Dr. Hop- 
kins ought to receive consideration, not only because of 
its merits, but because of the man that presented It. 
DR. EGBERT C. SMYTH 

followed. enforcing Mr. Fisher’s point that the resolu 
tion at Des Moines called for councils only in difficult 
cases. He also read some significant extracts from 4 
report presented to and accepted by the Board some 
twenty years ago, as bearfag on the general question. 
These quotations and his comments were as follows : 


** *8o far as the Committee can rely on the experience of 
more than thirty years, they regard it as not less safe to 
concede ecclesiastical liberty to missionaries than to pastors, 
and how eminently safe it has been at home the last two 
centuries can testify.’ That was the opinion of the usages 
of the Congregational denomination when this report from 
which this extract is introduced was presented. The usage 
of Congregational churches through an experience of two 
centuries has proved itself in fact tobesafe. Why not safe 
to-day? Then further : ‘ Many things which at first it might 
seem desirable for the Board to do are found on a nearer 
view to lie entirely beyond its jurisdiction, so that to assame 
them would be useless—nay, a ruinous usurpation. Nor is 
the Board at liberty to withdraw its confider.ce from mis- 
sionaries because of such differences of opinion among them 
as are generally found and freely tolerated in presbytertes, 
councils, associations, and other bodies here at home.’ 
Farther, ‘ That diversity in mental habits, opinions, preach 
ing, and social intercourse, which exists without rebuke 
among ministers of the same denomination at home must 
be respected and tolerated among missionaries.’ And 
further: ‘This responsibility can never be perfectly en- 
forced except by guarding the religious liberties of mis- 
sionaries with the most scrupulous care. Men must be free, 
and must fee! that they are free, in order to rise to the full 
capacity and dignity of moral agents and be subjected to 
the full control of the law, reason, and the moral sense ; and 
of all Gospel ministers, the missionary among the’heathen 
most needs to have his mind and spirit erect, and to feel 
that all good men arehisbrethren. This is necessary to the 
unity, peace, order, and efficiency of every missionary. The 
law of liberty is an all-pervading law in Christ’s kingdom,’”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Merriman, of Massachusetts, offered an 
amendment as follows: ‘‘ But this Board does not in 
any way thereby discredit the results of councils as 
representing the doctrinal judgment and fellowship of 
Congregational churches.” 

After a little further desultory discussion this amend- 
ment was lost and the recommendation of the Prudential 
Committee was approved by a vote of 110 to 19, 


THE POLICY OF THE BOARD. 

The hall was crowded on Friday morning with an 
expectant audience, which paid scant attention to the 
reports of missionary committees, which occupied the 
first three quarters of an hour. Ata quarter of ten the 
President announced that the committee on the Home 


Secretary's paper was ready to report, and the audience 
at once changed its careless attitude to one of eager 
attention. Two reports were presented : the majority 
report by Dr. Boardman, of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary ; the minority report by Professor George P. 
Fisher, of Yale Theological Seminary. They were as 
follows - 
THE MAJORITY REPORT, 

The report upon the Home Department is such as to 
afford much encouragement to the friends of missions. 
Forty-four persons—nine missionaries and thirty-five assist- 
ant missionaries—have been sent by the Board into the 
foreign field during the past year. This is elghteen more 
than the average number for the past twelve years. Besides 
these new appoiatments, forty-two have returned to their 
former fields of labor after temporary rest in this country. 
There are still in the country several who have received 
appointment during the year and will soon enter on their 
work, so that seyenty-one names have been added to the 
list of missiovary laborers since our Jast annual meeting. 
It is reported that more than forty years have elapsed since 
so large a reinforcement was received within a single year, 
and the number is more than twice the average of recent 
years. 

The report concerning the funds of the Board is not so 
encouraging as that concerning the supply of missionaries, 
yet it is not to be considered discouraging. There is still a 
balance in the treasury, but it has been secured by making 
large drafts upon theSwett and Otis bequests. It is gratify- 
ing to record that the contributions from the interior States 
have increased by more than $9,000,or, with legacies, by more 
than $11,000. It may be assumed that the remarkable in- 
crease of missionary laborers’ will call forth a corresponding 
increase of funde. 

About two-thirds of the report before us is taken up with 
a presentation of the proceedings of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in dealing with the applications of a few missionary 
candidates whose doctrinal views came under discussion. 
It is more than a third of a century since the following was 
publicly recognized as a principle on which the agents of 
the Board should act: 

‘*The contributors to the funds of the Board will hold the 
Prudential Committee responsible for seeing that no part 
of their contributions go for the propagation of error, 
either in doctrine or practice.’’ 

The Prudential Committee has long been guided by this 
principle. It has considered the doctrine of future proba- 
tion, recently broached in this country, as erroneous and 
of dangerous tendency. This Board, if its action at Des 
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Moines at the last annual meeting may be taken as indic- 
ative of its sentiments, coincides with this view. Within 
the last two years several persons entertaining views favor- 
able to that doctrine have made application for employment 
in the service ofthis Board. The correspondence and the 
narratives laid before us in the report show that the Com- 
mittee has taken up each case by itself, treated each one 
with attention to details, and manifested an earnest desire 
to secure the services of able and cultivated men—for such 
the applicants undonbtedly are. It is our opinion that the 
Committee deserves high commendation for its faithfulness 
in this part of its work, and that in those cases in which the 
candidates failed to receive appointments the result was 
the only one consistent with the action of the Board con- 
cerning missionary appointments at its last annual meeting. 
It is inevitable that much should be left to the discretion 
of the Prudential Committee in the selection of laborers for 
missionary fields, but in the cases here reported the written 
statements of the candidates seem to justify the action of 
the Committee. 

We recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, First, that we consider it a reason for profound 
gratitude to God that so much of enthusiastic devotion to the 
cause of missions has been awakened among the young men 
and young women of our land, and that this Board has been so 
amply sustained in its demand for funds and for laborers. 

Second, That the Board adheres to the position taken at the 
last annual meeting at Des Moines concerning the doctrine of 
future probation, reaffirms its utterances made at that time, and 
accepts the interpretation of the Prudential Committee as the 
true interpretation of its action. 

Third, That we recommend to the Prudential Committee an 
unabated carefulness in guarding the Board from any committal 


to the approval of that doctrine. 
Grouee N. BOARDMAN, 


A. B. Ropprns. 
GeorGs R, LEAVITT. 
E. 8. JONES. 

J. N. STICKNEY. 


THE MINORITY REPORT, 


The report of the Home Department, as far as it treats of 
the missionary work of the past year, and of financial mat- 
ters, requires no special comment, beyond the statement 
that its contents deserve the careful attention of the patrons 
of the Board, and of al] who are interested in the progress 
of the Gospel. By far the larger part of the report of the 
Home Secretary is devoted to the cousideration of the case 
of Mr. Hume, and of those of the candidates for missionary 
service who were rejected, or whose appointment was 
delayed, on account of their expressions respecting the 
heathen who pass out of this life in ignorance of the Gospel. 
It is plain to all who listened to this report, or have 
read it, that the aim of the Secretary was to vindicate the 
action of the Prudential Committee, and his own procecd- 
ings which have a bearing on the subject, and at the same 
time to recommend the policy which he so warmly favors 
to the approval of the Board and of its supporters. The 
undersigned touch with extreme reluctance upon the per- 
sonal questions suggested by the Secretary’s remarks. It is 
an unquestionable fact, however, that the course of the 
Home Secretary, and the measures adopted by him in his 
official action, have caused deep and widespread dissatis- 
faction. This dissatisfaction, we are obliged to say, is not 
confined to those who differ from him on controverted 
points of theological opinion. It relates not only to the 
spirit and manner in which the Home Department, consid- 
ered by itself, is managed, but also to an undue predoml- 
nance of influence which, it is very commonly believed and 
alleged, this gentleman has acquired in the general manage- 
ment of missionary affairs. It is known to the undersigned 
and to many others that the late Alpheus Hardy, who is 
the subject of a fervent eulogy in the Secretary’s own report, 
felt deeply aggrieved by transactions in which he affirmed 
that the Home Secretary was intimately concerned, and on 
account of them resigned his connection with the Prudential 
Committee. With respect to the narrative of what was 
done in relation to the candidates who are designated in 
the Secretary’s report as A, B, C, and D, we are assured by 
persons competent to give testimony that a full presenta- 
tion of the facts, and of the correspondence of the officers 
of the Board with the applicants referred to, would make 
an impression materially different from that naturally con- 
veyed by the Secretary’s statements. In these remarks upon 
the report before us we are not to be understood as imput- 
ing to the Secretary a willful parpose to mislead, nor are we 
prepared to say that there is anything in the report which 
may not be accounted for by an over-zealous anxiety on his 
part to put down what he honestly considers a dangerous 
theological error. 

We have to add that, in our jadgment, the Secretary 
tails to justify his practice of submitting creeds, composed 
by himself or by others, to candidates for missionary serv- 
ice, for their guidance and instruction in doctrine. The 
creeds in question are such as have had no general recog- 
nition. Weare per: uaded that in taking this course the 
Home Secretary has transcended his proper function. 
Some of his correspondents professed to accept these con- 
fessions as a formulation of their belief, and no doubt ail 
regarded them as the Secretary’s standard of orthodoxy by 
which their acceptance or rejection as candidates would 
probably be determined. On the whole, we cannot avoid 
the impression that an attempt has been made to use the 
Board as a make-weight in a theological controversy and to 
draw it into the fires of a debate from which it should have 
endeavored to stand aloof. 

Passing gladly from the personal questions to which our 
attention has been compelled, we desire to speak briefly on 
the general principles applicable to the appointment of 
missionaries to go out under the auspices of the Board. A 
fandamental principle to be constantly kept in mind is that 
this society is not asynod. It is not a body empowered by 





the Congregational churches to define orthodoxy for them. i 
Its missionaries are to hold the evangelical faith, but the 
Board must take other means of ascertaining the soundness 
of candidates than by framing creeds on all, or any one, 
of the great departments of theology. That is a work which 
must be done, if it is done at all, by ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, authorized by the churches to undertake so difficult 
and responsible a work. The American Board isa great, 
central, organized agency for carrying forward the work 
of foreign missions, mainly, if not exclusively, for the Con- 
gregational churches. Because of this exalted position and 
influence, it is the more strictly bound to remember that it 
is nota representative body—a body chosen of the churches 
—and to guard against every transgression of its proper 
limits of prerogative. If it should be misled into the per- 
formance of work, such, for example, as pertains to a gen 
eral assembly in the Presbyterian Church, we should heve 
what is equivalent to a central authority, enunciating 
definitions of doctrine, with the effect of attaching a stigma 
to dissent ; and yet that central authority would not be a 
body of representatives, but a seli-perpetuating, close cor 
poration, chartered by a State. It seems clear, therefore, 
that the Board, under its present constitution, should 
refrain from sending to the Prudential Committee specific 
doctrinal instructions either on one side or the other of 
existing doctrinal controversies. 

It follows that we do not approve of the proposal, in 
whatever form it may be made, to direct the Committee to 
refuse all candidates for the missionary work who are 
favorably inclined to other views respecting the heathen 
that die without having known of the Gospel, than those to 
which the recently rejected candidates have been required 
to subscribe. In our judgment, the decision of the Pruden- 
tial Committee should be made in the case of each indiyid- 
ual by itself, and in view of the sum total of his character- 
istics and of all the circumstances properly bearing on the 
decision of the question. 

Before closing these observations we desire to add two 
remarks. Inthe first place, it appears to us that candidates 
for appointment as missionaries, especially where questions 
of peculiar difficulty arise, should meet the Prudential Com- 
mittee face to face, instead of the present system, under which 
the Committee act solely on data furnished by interm< diaries. 
Secondly, we cannot but think that, when highly important 
questions relating to theological doctrine or to the right 
policy to be adopted in the conduct of the missionary work 
are in debate, the Prudential Committee should not be made 
up exclusively of adherents of one of the differing parties. 
Duty and expediency alike dictate that there should be a 
fair representation in the Committee of both sides. We 
believe that a greater degree of harmony among the support- 
ers of the Board and of confidence in the executive officers 
would be the result, and that no serious evil would ensue 
from an arrangement so natural and so obviously fair. 

When Congregationalists have spoken as a denomination, 
they have manifested a catholic, evangelical spirit. The 
Boston National Council in 1865, after setting forth the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel, thus speaks : ‘‘ We de- 
clare that we wiil co-operate with all who hold these truths. 
With them we will carry the Gospel into every part of this 
land, and with them we will go into all the world, and 
* preach the Gospel to every creature.’’’ From this catholic, 
evangelical spirit let there be no ‘new departure’! It is 
in this spirit that we recommend the passage of the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1. The Board reaffirms the position that neither this Board nor 
the Prudential Committee ts in any sense a theological court, to 
settle doctrinal points of belief. 

2. The Board also specially approves and commends the state- 
ment of the Manual for missionary candidates that * it is a glo- 
tious fact that the points which constitute emphatically the 
message of missionaries to the heathen are those in which all 
evangelical hodies mainly agree.” And it would have its mis- 
sionaries always remember that they are sent to preach and 
teach these essential truths of Christianity. 

8 The missionaries of this Board shail have the same right of 
private judgment in the interpretation of God’s Word, and the 
same freedom of thought and of speech, as are enjoyed by their 
ministerial brethren in this country. Im the exereise of their 
rights they should have constant and careful regard to the 
work of their associates and tothe harmony and effectiveness 
of the missions in which they labor. 

4. All persons. otherwise well qualified, are to be regarded as 
acceptable candidates for missionary appointment who heartily 
receive the fundamental truths of the Gospel, held in common 
by the churches sustaining the Board, and ascertained by their 


actual usages. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


M. H. BuckHam, 
I assent to the above resolutions. J. N,. STickNEY. 

The resolutions of the original report having been 
moved, Professor Fisher moved to amend by substitut- 
ing the resolutions of the minority, and, after a brief 
speech by the Rev. Henry T. Cheeverin favor of the 
minority report, Professor Fisher argued in their favor, 
speaking substantially as follows : 


PROFES80R GEORGE P. FISHER, 


‘Tf there be any man or set of men who are deefrous of 
undermining the truth of Christianity, I do not know it. 
This Board has none of the power that belongs to a 
great doctrinal assembly, has no power of defining be- 
Hef. Itis a chartered corporation, which does not and 
cannot represent the Congregational churches of the 
country. The members elect the officers, and the offi- 
cers elect the members. Where is the pastor of the 
church iu which Davenport and Leonard Bacon 
preached ? the pastor of the church in which the 
younger Jonathan Edwards and Dutton were pastors ? 
This meeting does not represent the Congregationalists 








of Connecticut ; or, if it does, they are—in the pit 





|turning from the Corporate Members on the platform 

to the audience]. It ought to be very careful about 

undertaking the work which belongs to an eccleelastical 

body. They say that they are not attempting to do tt, 
but only enforcing the statement of Christian truth. But 
this is only a kind of beating the devil about the bush. 

Practically they have been assuming to decide on the faith 

of the Congregational churches. They have sent out 

creeds, a thing which they have no business todo. They 

are to deal with concrete cases, They should treat this new 
doctrine as they would an old doctrine that is obsclescent 
—as they would the doctrine of limited atonement ; 

treat itfrom the standpoint of sanctified common sense, 

rather than in the spirit of a martinet. As was observed 
in debate yesterday, this 1s not the last controversy. 
There i: now arising a controversy on the premilien- 
nial coming of Jesus Christ. if I were an officer of this 
Board, I would put up a eign. ‘ No cranks need apply.’ 
If a candidate should come bringing his ascension robe, 
he should be advised to leave it at home. But if s can- 
didate otherwise of the common faith of the churches, 
and full of earnestness and devotion, should hold that 
understanding of prophecy, he should be received. The 
only way to remedy the difficulty with the Board is to 
elect our best men to the offices. Leave the Prudential 
Committee unfettered, and elect large-miaded, compe- 
tent men to that Committee. If that fails, the churches 
will have to resume their privilege. It will change 
Congregationalism, but we shal] have to submit to that. 
We cannot have the advantages of Congrezationalism 
without its weaknesses. In this matter {t seems best to 
express freely and publicly our diesatisfaction with the 
action of the Prudential Committee. Iam satisfied with 
the views of the revered and lamented Dr. Hopkins, 
We build the sepulchers of the fathers; shall we not 
follow in their footsteps ?” 


DR. BOARDMAN'S REPLY. 


The Rov. Dr. Boardman, Chairman of the Comuaittee. 
replied at great length, speaking three-quarters of an 
hour, mainly in eriticlam of the New Theology. He said 
that of course this Board was not a theological court to 
settle disputed points; {t does not make creeds and 
doctrines. But if the victims by a rallroad accident 
come to the company, and the company say that “ they 
did not make thelr fron—zo tothe man who did make it,” 
is their defense accepted ? This Board aims to bring 
men to the kingdom of God, and it must do It on rails of 
good steel. Will it be wise for this Board to introduce 
the new theology to lle beside the old which they have 
long used ? I am not going to say the old is truer than 
the new, but the old fa better. The question {is really, 
Is probation in this life or in the future? The new de- 
parture says that {t is in the next life; thatonly ina few 
exceptional cases has man a probation in this world. 
They say, and must say, that it is there, after death, that 
the true fleld lles for Chriat’s work for the salvation of 
men. This view of probation is the necessary conse- 
quence of doctrines that will in time overturn and de- 
stroy all theold ones. It is called a single, harmless 
doctrine. So aman may have a small pimple on his 
face, aud there may be many opinions about it, and 
physicians may pronounce {t harmless; but a keener 
physician will ssy : ‘‘ Yes, it is harmless now—entirely 
harmless—but the man has the small-pox.” It is said 
the doctrine would not be preached; but it will be 
preached ; one must preach the doctrines he feels, This 
doctrine {a like an iceberg floating in the ocean—four- 
fifths of it are beneath the surface. There is talk of 
“* ecumenical creeds” as enough to demand assent to: 
they are very beautiful and useful, but they were made 
when there had not been so much thinking done as 
there has been since the Reformation. The speaker 
urged that the New Theology overturns the entire gov. rn- 
mental theology on which the Board was fouaded, and 
dentes the efficacy of the jaw of God and the condemna 
tlon of the race as 8 race of sinners ; and ended by urg- 
ing the Board to sustain the policy of the Prudentia) 
Comuuittee. 

REV. E. P. PARKER 
of Hartford, spoke as follows: ‘“‘I stand here as a man 
who bas had the small-pox for twenty-five years—a ter- 
ribie example; and I perhaps would be apt to show 
a iitle on my face. But I want to stand here in solemn 
protestation against the misrepresentations which have 
been made in this meeting, not intentionally, of course, 
but certainly, against those who in some form or other 
hold what js called the bypothesis, not the doctrine, of a 
possible continuance of profation beyond the point of 
mortality. That is what I want to do. Andover can 
speak for herself. She is down; kick her to your 
heart’s content. But don't identify other men, in other 
parts of the country, necessarily, with what one or twoor 
three men in Andover or Boston or Chicago may teach 
on this subject. Gentlemen, we have heard dreadful 
descriptions here. Yesterday we were told of this thing 
as an ‘amiable idiocy.’ We in Connecticut are accus- 
tomed to a kind of persistent defamation of the breth 
ren from our distinguished and recalcitrant brother 
[Continued om page 378. | 
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YOUR WORK AT BURNHAM FARM. 
By Wituiam M. F. Rovnp 


ES dear Caristian Union readers, you have & 
right to call it yours—for you bave had no smal! 
part in it. Since the appeal to ‘‘ Save the Boys” was 
made last March, you have contributed nearly one- 
tenth of what {t has cost to put the Burnham Farm in 
active operation, and now {t isso much yours that you 
have a right to hear more about it, and those who are 
managing it have a right to look to you for sympathy 
and help Noi the least part of your gifts to Barnbam 
Farm has been the prayerful, earnest way in which 
they have been offered; you have not only filled bu! 
held up the hands of those who have had the arduous 
work of organization in charge. 

Now, Jet me tel] you more about the Farm—what has 
been done, whet is being don«. what may be done. 

What has been Gone? First, the Farm has been 
started. A superintendent has been found who has won 
the affections of the boys, and a matron has been found 
who strives to care for the boys with a warm, motherly 
feeling, and that she succeeds is patent in the fact that 
the boys love her and go to her in all their troubles. 
And the old buildings of the Shaker settlement have 
been repaired and put in order, and dormitories and 
schoo!-rooms planned and furnished, and shops made 
ready for the workers, and tools bought, snd the farm 
cultivated after a fashion; for hardly more could be 
done this year than plant and gather the easiest crops 
But the greatest of all the work there is getting the boys 
there. There are twenty-six of them—lads full of 
promise, and not one irredeemably bad among them all. 
They have come from all parts of the State; and two 
are from other States Thess twenty-six boys you are 
helping to save to lives of industry and usefulness ! 
They are in one sense your boys; and, since you sent 
them there, you must surround them with your prayers. 
They go to school two hours a day and they work seven 
hours, and they play the rest of the time. Presently, 
during the winter months, they will go to school three 
hours a day. They are a happy and healthy set of 
boys, and ars learaing habits of labor and good be- 
havior daily. 

What is being done? Thus far only farming and 
gardening and school, Now our shops are being put in 
readiness. Presently we shall have boys working at 
the carpenter’s bench, at the printer’s case, at the metal- 
worker’s table. We shall be having the little boys 
braiding husk mats for you to buy, and the larger boys 
hammering repoussé panels in brass, and making simple 
articles for kitchen use. But, alas ! we can't go half so 
far in these things as we want to go, because the treas- 
ury is nearly empty, and we must have stock, and must 
hire a carpenter and teachers, and buy tools and furni- 
ture We want to build agreenhouse this fall, and we can 
make our beginning with it for $1,000. We want some- 
body to give us the money to do it with ; if we can get 
it now we can have ten boys learning flvriculture dur. 
ing the winter months. And we needa hospital. This 
is one of the things we must have! A low, one-story 
building, simple but comfortable, and furnished for all 
needs for years to come, can be built for $1,500. What 
a grand chance for some one to build a memorial for 
some dear dead friend; some son that in going to 
heaven has left a home lonely ; some dead mother that 
loved her boys, and loves them still nodoubt, in heaven ; 
some father whose remembered precepts have been the 
source of prosperity to worthy sone! We must have the 
ho-pital at once. You, who have sent your gifts with 
prayers, will pray for this as well. 

What may be done? If you will have it so, we can 
take twenty-five more boys before November 10. L:t 
me, in your behalf, by ycu. gift, put my hand on the 
shoulder of some boy who is going wrong, and just 
lead him to Burnham Farm, and save him, ‘‘Ila His 
name.” 

We had a Harvest Home festival at the Farm the other 
day, and its friends were gathered there, and saw its 
possible golden harvest of boys—of saved boys. There 
was Dr. F.eld, of the ‘ Evangelist,” and Dr. Prime, of the 
** Observer,” and Col. Auchmuty, that man who has not 
lt his abounding philanthropy run away with his good 
sense, but has built up one of the best, one of the 
strongest and most practical youth-saving inetitutious 
in the country ; everybody must know that I refer to 
the trades schoo’s in Now Yvrk City. There was Miss 
Grace Dodge, and Miss Airia Huntington, and Mrs, 
Howard Townsend, and there was Chancellor Pierson, 
of Aibamy. and that big-hearted Caristian merchant, 
Maurice E V.ele, and Caariton T. L.wis, and Mr. and 
Mre Burnham, and Thsriee D Kullogg, the first organ- 
igor of charities par excellence in this country, end the 
S.ate Bard of Health represented by Dc. R V. Swod- 
dard, of R chester, and the Stste Board of Charities by 
Williem R § ewart, of Now York. Th- Trusiees were 
there, with M:. Samuel D. Bshbeock, the President, at 
their head, and Mr Willism D. Sioane, the Treasurer, 
at hie right hand. These men snd women you all 





belleve in; they are not careless in their judgment of 


new things. They commended this work and injorsed 
it by ringing and helpful words. Now, will you not 
help us to develop it tothe utmost? The office of the 
Farm is now at 185 East Fifteenth Sireet, where all 
gifts of money or articles for use may be sent. 





CHRISTIANITY CUM CAPITAL. 


N these days, when so much is ssid and written 
about the relation between capital and labor, and so 
many plans proposed by which they shall work in bet- 
ter harmony, It is refreshing to get what seems a glimpse 
of the Utopian future—when employers are worsing 
for their men, and employees are working for the beat 
inierests of theiremployers. Such a giimpse was had 
on Monday evening, October 3. when Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, amidst cheers and applause, formally handed 
over to his ratiroad men a $100 000 building, which had 
been ic course of erection for nearly a year. It {is not my 
provioce to enter the lista of those who offer a complete 
solution of the labor problem, or even advice, either to 
the men or their employers; but if this generous and 
handsome gift is not a very broad hiaton the subj-ct, 
I am greatly mistaken. For over ten years Mr. Van- 
derbilt has been actively engaged in trying to improve, 
mentally, morally, and physically, the condition of his 
men This has largely been accomplished through the 
railroad branches of the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion, branches being estabiished all along the Jine of his 
roads, notably at Troy, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, 
and Buffalo. Ia several of these places bulldings have 
been erected for the exclusive ure of employees. The 
building which was opened on Monday night was the 
result of his personal generrsity, although the ground 
was siven by the New York Central Directors. As 
Mr. Depew remarked in his able, earnest, and, {t need 
not be added, witty speech, “If some railroad em- 
ployee of twenty-five years ago had dropped into that 
building that evening, he would either have thought he 
had found a liquor saloon and gaming house, or a 
palace.” The story of the Association is a brief and in- 
teresting one. Forsome ten years there has been a R il- 
road Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Aesociation 
of New York established in rooms under the Grand 
Central Depot, with a library and reading-room Here 
lectures and concerts for the men and their wives have 
been held ; but the room was both small and dark, and 
although good work, religious and secular, has been 
carried on there, it has been hampered for want of 
proper accommoda ions, and there was not enough of 
the club life element in it. 

Mr. Vanderbilt saw the opportuaity of enlarging and 
widening the work, and-put the idea into money, mak 
ing the proposition to the New York Central which re- 
sulted in this beautiful edifice. The building is made 
of brick and terra-cotta, and is most effective and orna- 
mental in its appearance. Both inside and out no paina 
or money has been spared to make it elegant and home- 
like. The basement contains, besides a well-appointed 
gymnasium, a bowling alley, and bsths of all varieties ; 
from their siz and elegance, Mr. Vanderbilt doubtless 
is a thorough believer in the proverb that ‘‘ cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” The rooms throughou. are heated 
by steam, and the apparatus is so arranged that heat in 
winter and cold air in summer can be used. 

The first story, as you enter, has a large hallway with 
an open fireplace and a real chimney corner, a secre- 
tary’s room, directors’ room, ete., together with a read- 
isg-room supplied with all the papers and magazines. 
A new feature for a building of this nature is to be found 
in the social or game room, where chess, checkers, 
and other games can be played, asd where men can 
smoke—you might as well try to break a railroad man 
of emoking as to rua a locomotive without smoke ! 
The library is perhaps the most attractive room in the 
buildiog. It is well lighted, has a homelike appear 
ance, and is filled with a carefully selected number of 
bo_k:, six thousand volumes in all. Tnese books are 
chosen with the idea that both the men and their 
families will use the books, and they are for young as 
wellasold The library is to becirculating, and can be 
used between New York and Buffalo. Besides fiction 
and standard books, there fs 4 fine selection of books on 
sclentific aud mechanical eu vj -cts. 

A large hal: with excellent acoustic properties and 
ample light ison the second floor, together with com- 
modious rooms ‘or evening classes, which are to be a 
new feature Vvcal music (can it be that the trainmen 
are to learn to call out the stations intelligibly !), 
mechanical] drawiog, penmanship, and kindred branches 
are to be taught, so that men anxious to reach a higker 
position than trackmen or tralamen can have this op- 
portunity sfforded them of fi.ting themselves to accept 
such when vecant. As Mr. Depew forcibly remarked, 
“ Tne Now York Central didnt want any ambitionlesa 
men.” The third fluor is for the kitchen, waere hot 
coffee is to be furnished by the j .nitor; besides containing 
his own apartments, there are ‘‘resting’ rooms on the 
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fourth fi»or for the men to use who have lost sleep or 
have been unexpectedly detained on incoming trains 
and are too late to reach their homes or regular board 
ing-places. The government of the building and the 
Association is to be by committees, and the building 1s 
held by trustees. All men coming into the Grand 
Central Depot are to be welcomed {n the building, but 
there will be special privileges connected with m:mber 
ship, the dues of which sre regulated according to the 
ability of the members to pay, and are from ten cents 
upward. Some midday talks have also been srranged 
for mea who cannot attend in the evening The relig 
fous work is not to be at all in the background, only it 
is to work in with a)] these other features, The religion 
that looks after men's bodies and m'nds is the religion 
that railroad men can appreciate. Eaonch has been sald 
to show that this new evidence of Mr Vanderbilt's gen- 
erosity is thoroughly practical and aims at the core of 
the matter, and will tucely do much toward lessening 
the gap waich, if we were to believe ali weread 1s fast 
widening between capital and labor. Ili {fs to Cbristian 
capitalists that we must look for tha initial steps toward 
bringing about this ‘‘ brotherhood of man” that we hear 
e0 much about. When it is remembered that there are 
seven hundred thousand railroad employees in this 
country, this leaven, it {isto be hoped, may leaven the 
whole lump—for who can estimate the influence this 
one gift may have upon corporations and benevolent 
capitalists eli over the country ? So we may surely say 
that the good of Mr Vanderblit’s venture (shal! we say 
venture ?) is not to be alone measured by the good tt 
does the New York Centra! and its men, but the example 
it sets to the whole country of a man who has conse- 
crated wea]th and believes he {s a steward of the Lord. 


N. E. D. 








DR. PARKER'S EULOGY OF MR. 
BEECHER. 


R JOSEPH PARKERS long exvected eulogy of 
Mr. Beecher was delivered on Friday evening of 

last week in the Academy “f Music, Brooklyn The 
ball, which accommodates 2 500 people, was crowded. 
On. the platform were the members of the Clerica! 
Uaoton to which Mr. Beecher belonged, the cffi vers of 
the Thirteenth K gtment, Mayor Whitney, ex-Mayor 
Low. and a large number of prominent citizens. Colo- 
pe! William ©. Bsecher and wife, the Rev. Mr. Scoville 
(Mr. Beecher’s son-in-law) and other prominent members 
of the family, with Mrs. Parker, occupied one of the 
boxes. The entire proceeds from the lecture went to 
increase the Beecher Statue Fund, which already aggre 
gated over $25 000 

The R-v. Dr. Charles H Hall, who preached the ser. 
mon at Mr. Bsecher's funeral, introduced the orator of 
the evening. The first impression he made upon the 
audience is difficult to de cribe. Dr. Parker is aman with 
a iarge frame, large head, large features, not delicately 
chieeled, and the general stamp is that of native power 
rather than finish, The magnetic peraonality which 
rmaakes the orator, and which in Mr. Beecher shone 
forth from the outset, did not reveal itself in Dr. Parker 
until he had flaished his long introduction and reached 
the heart of his oration In his appearance he resem 
bled Mr. Beecher only in the sizs of hia head, the 
smoothness of his face, and the length of his hair. His 
face was much darker, his eyes much smaller and more 
deeply set, and his hair was black tinge’ with gray. 
When he began his oration his voice, ike Mr. Beecher’s, 
was low, but, being pitched, in the English fashion, on 
a lower key, was less penetrating, and a full quarter of 
an hour elapsed before he was understood by more than 
a small fraction of his sudience Then his voice gath 
ered clearness snd power, and throughout the remain- 
ing houc and # quarter he was listened to with the most 
profound attention, being interrupied by freq .ent and 
sometimes long-continued applause 

His address has been published fn full, and {t wil! be 
impossible for us here to note more than a few of the 
salient points. He began by speaking modestly of his 
fitness for the task of delivering the eulogy upon Mr. 
Beecher. He said: ‘‘ Were some other man to claim 
this honor, on the ground of superior geolus, he should 
have it instantly, with my heart's absolute consent ; but 
no man *hall take it from me on the plea of larger 
love” Tae fect that he was an Eugiishman he claimed 
as an advantage since the judgment of foreign contem 
poraries is apt to be the unbiased j .dgment which 
posterity will render. ‘‘ Three thousand miles away,” 
he said, ‘‘ the vexatious deta!l« which distract the judg 
ment were invistble, and E.gifshmen saw only the 
outline of a noble figure, heard only « clarion tongue, 
beheld only the wizardry of a superb imagination.” 

After speaking of what Mr. Beecher owed to Amer- 
ica, and dwelling enthusiastically upon the poble inatt- 
tutions which made him a possibility, Dc. Parker 
sketched rapidly his life—asa child at Litchfield, ‘‘a 
parenological philosopher at Amherst,” ‘‘a heretical 
theologian at Lane Seminary (uot cemetery, for Lyman 
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Reeecher was there),” ‘‘ashepherd of twenty souls at 
Lawrenceburg,” ‘‘a farmer-preacher at Indianapolis,” 
and ‘‘final'y, a king whose throne was {n Plymouth 
Church, and whose scepter touched the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” 

Mr. Beecher, sald Dr. Parker, was 8 preacher by 
divine right ‘‘ Other orators bad obtained thefr em!- 
nence through *n infinite expenditure of effort ; he was 
‘free born.’ Flueccy in a preacher is often a disease ; 
in some instances it is a crime—always a crime when it 
deposes conscience and prefers Its ow: windiness to 
honest painstaking. Mr Bzeecher’s eloquence was like 
the fluency of the Atlantic—a constant motion, a mys 
terlous ¢epth, an infinite caress or an ‘nfinite essault. 
Nothing mechanical have I yet discovered io Mr. 
Beecher’s preaching. It fs eloquent breathing ; sound 
cf hammer or trowel there is none Call it a perennia! 
fountain, call {t a brightening summer day, but no ver 
1 ken that preaching to any work of art or man’s device 
It were easier to make an Athenfan god than to givea 
mechanical model of an inspired sermon. J! {is not 
much to say that to many preachers Mr. Beecher’s 
method gave a new concepiion of the possibility of 
preaching. A sermon was no longer an analysis of 
words, a pedantic display of learned ignorance, an 
onslaught (tremendous in feebleness) upon absent 
doubters and dead infidels. It was an amazing combl- 
nation of philosophy, poetry. emotion, and human en- 
thusiasm—all centered in Christ, and all intended to 
bring mar {nto right rela‘ions with the Father. 

‘““Mr Baecher sometimes shocked people. Some 
good English Caristlans were surprised and aunoyed be 
cause he had his prayers printed-—forgetting that D~vid’s 
prayers were printed, and Christ’s, and Paul's Others 
were erleved at his humor, though no man could doubt 
that Ged himself made Henry Ward Beecher a humor 
ist, gave him a taste for comedy, and enriched him with 
the grace of playfulness He prayed the better that he 
laughed eo well. His tears were the tenderer because 
his humor was £0 spontaneous and abundant. His 
pulpit was not a dog- kennel in which pedantic theology 
enarled and barked. He disliked all narrowness, sec- 
tarlanism, and heresy hunting. We did not always 
know where Mr. Beecher was tn his theological think- 
ing Some of us could not follow him when he entcred 
the radiant cloud and passed out of our sight, because 
aome of us have no wings, and «ven those in whom there 
are budding pintons can only flutter, never fly.” 

The eulogy of Mr Beecher’s sermons was listened to 
with interest, but Dr Parker's greatness as an orator 
did not show !tself until he hegan to describe the first 
time he heard Mr. Beecher st} {9 great speech in Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, in 1863. This scene he repro- 
duced with marvelous power, £0 that the audience saw it 
vividly before them ‘‘ S!x thousand people had crowded 
into the auditorium, and a large part of them were deter 
mined that Mr. Beecher should not be heard. Yet the 
only eelf povsessed man in the seething mass was Mr. 
Beecher. It was evident that he was going to read his 
speech, for he unfolded a large roll of manuscript, and 
precee‘ed ‘> lay it upon the desk. 

‘** Mr, Coairman,’ sald he, and instantly the hiss and 
groan of opposition were heard ; ‘Mr. Coairman,’ and 
again the angry storm mingled with the ent’ usfastic 
and reverberating cheers. Ina moment Mr. Beecher's 
whole aspect changed. He was det-rmined to ‘ mount 
the whirlwind and direct the storm ’ so, advancing still 
nearer to the front of the platform—I see him, I hear 
him now—he exclaimed : 

““*«My friends, we will have an all-night session, but 
we will be heard.’ 

“That suited the Eaglish temper, for it is a splendid 
temper when downright fair play {s in question, and the 
whole audience broke out into a thunder of applause, 
which plainly sald, ‘Heard you shall be, though the 
enemy be hurled {nto the murky night.’ 

“The manuscript was folded up, put into the pocket, 
and for two hours the inspired orator spoke, expounded | 
appealed, fought, and conquered, and then sat down in 
such a storm of cheers a8 probably cannot be heard out 
of Esgland ” 

This desvririion, or rather repr duction, of what was 
perhaps Mr. Bzecher's greatest effort called forth from 
the audiunce a storm of applause Not only the orator 
but the audience had now caught fire, and during tke 
remainder of the glowing eulogy the audience was his. 
Very coon he again reached the same height when he de- 
ecribed the impression made by the last honors patd to 
Mr. Beecher: ‘‘ When we heard of the transformation 
of Plymouth Church into a paradise, we sald, Surely this 
man was a poet. When we heard of the muffied drums 
and the measured tramp of soldiers, anc saw the 
furled and draped banners, and watched fiv» hundred 
men march to the house of death—we sald, Surely a gol 
dter has fallen—a man, an officer, of whom his com- 
rades were proud. When we heard of the Legisla‘ure, 
the Senate and the Assembly, adjourning, we sald, Surely 
this man wasa politician and statesman—a citizen of 
high eagacity, a patrict of untainted name, 


When we saw Episcopalians, Congregelonallats, 


Presbyter‘ans, Baptists, Jews, and Papists hastening to 
lay their flowers on his bier, wesaid, Surely this man had 
burst the unholy thralls of sect, and had entered Into the 
liberty of Christ. And when we saw the colored clergy- 
men of Brooklyn bowed down with sacred grief as they 
resolved to participate in the honors of the memorial, 
we sald, Surely this man’was a philanthropist and an 
emancipator of his brethren. So he was. He was a 
poet and soldier and statesman, and a de liverer of bonds- 
men. He was great in every aspec' ; great when he 
spoke in the name of the united Nation at Sumter, 
great when he denounced the sin of slavery, great when 
he opened his mouth for the dumb, great when he called 
his mutilated country back to brotherhood and mutual 
trust, great in prayer, great in suffering, zreat when he 
pronounced the matchless eulogy on Grant—always 


great ‘Know ye not that a prince and a great man is 
fallen in Israel ? ‘ Howl, fir tree, for the cedar has 
fallen!’ ‘ My father, my father, the chariot of Israel 


and the horsemen thereof!’ ‘I pry thee let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me!” 

The long-continued applause which followed the 
apostrophe showed that tre audience felt that a double 
portion of Mr. Beecher’s spirit had for the moment 
rested upon the orator. 

Theo theme of the peroration was death as the teacher 
of immortality. ‘It makes I:nmortalfty necessary when 
it comes upon a man like Henry Ward Beecher. We 
cannot belleve that it has ended the shining of such 
genius, ihe ministry of such love, the hopefulness of 
such sspiration. To-day he is nearer us than ever he 
was hefore. 

‘**T will not say that Henry Ward Beecher is abeent. 
Do I not eee him ? Do I not know those lamp like 
eyes shining with joy above all words? Can there ba 
any doubt as to th.wt calm and steadfast look? I wil! 
speak to him No impatient question will I ask. I 
will say: Loved one, bisband, father. pastor, frlend— 
Henry—we will soon—qulte soon—almost immediately 
—join thee, and £9 sh»ll be 

‘ Forever with the Lord.’ ” 








ARE WRITERS RESPONSIBLE ? 


By ELita RopMAN CHURCH, 


T seems to be generally admitted that improvement 
of any kind ts achieved, not by studying examples 
to be avoided, but by dwelling upon Ideals that may be 
followed out, if only at a distance ; and it fs also a tacitly 
acknowledged fact that writers of fiction are privileged 
to people their {deal world with ideally good and reason- 
able characters, thereby hoping to make the real world 
fall in love with this exalted standard and strive to live 
{n some measure up to {it—not a preposterous and 
imposeible standard, although better than {fs often foun‘ ; 
and, having accomplished one particular duty of this 
kind, the writer turns perchance to other engagements, 
and forgets all about the characters which, like the few, 
the immortal names, were evidently not born to die 

The old lady who lived in one of the tertiary pertods, 
and who has been quoted ever since as saying that she 
knew a thing to be true because she saw {t in print, has 
left numerous descendants who appear to build up their 
assertions in the same way ; and woe to the unlucky 
author of vivid {magination who has them for readers ! 
It might really be supposed that, instead of introducing 
them to beings of her own creation, she had engaged to 
furnish them on application with the street and number 
where actual embodiments of these dream-children 
could be seen. 

A sweet and strong New Eogland writer, who loves to 
conjure up with her gifted pen homes where parents 
and children, employers and servants, all live on the 
same exalted plane, and who glorifies with rare power 
the oneness of humanity in spite of the most contra 
dictory surroundings, was once taken ‘‘at the foot of 
the letter” in » somewhat surprising way. 

A young, intensely earnest housekeeper from some 
other State made a hurried visit to Boston and went to 
a well-known benevolent institution which undertakes 
to provide householders with trustworthy cervants and 
servants of that type with desirah’» places, stating that 
she wanted three or four New Eagland girls to take 
home with her imm: diately. ‘‘ She was particular then, 
about ‘heir belng New Eagland girls?’ ‘‘Oh, yes, {n- 
deed! She was convinced that they were the only kind 
worth having—the kind that Mrs. —— referred to when 
she drew those delightful pictures of their consideration 
and refinement in return for these q ialities in their em- 
ployers. She had irfed it (despairingly) with the Irish, 
and it seemed to make them worse than ever. 

‘*My house was all new and fresh,” continued the 
speaker, plaintively, ‘‘ aud 1 gave the servants’ quarters 
particular attention A large room, with two single 
beds, and a bureau and washstand apiecs, in addition 
to a good-slz3d closet, was given to the two upper girls ; 
while the cvok had another room to herself. I had even 
provided a pleasant sittin z-room for them, well warmed 





and lighted, with @ lamp of ‘ Alty-caadle power’ on the 





center-table, and books, magazines, and papers for their 
enter!ainment. 

‘* When they left me—for they all went, giving warn- 
ing in a body—it made me sick just to look through the 
premises. A broken kerosene lamp. dripping with oll, 
and a pile of shattered china toat had disappeared mys 
terlously by degrees, were huddled in the closet up- 
stairs ; a grimy coal-scuttle was mounted on the nice 
chintz-covered sofa of their sitting-room; the pretty 
curtains were torn, soiled. and shamefully handled ; 
end acascade of liquids of various kinds seemed to have 
flowed over the carpet 

“Then I gathered myself up, and came to Boston the 
only place where I could hope to find some of Mrs, ——’s 
appreciative American help. I will take four of them 
at once, for I require a nursery-mald now; and I will 
give them everything they may choose to demand.” 

The excellent ladies in charge of the {natitution looked 
pity{ngly but with some amusement at the speaker. 
‘*Mrs —— writes charming books,” sald one of them, 
with a smile, ‘‘ but »ve have never encountered any 
‘ girls’ just like hers.” 

The young houzeholdcr looked incredulous, then ind!g 
nation expr: seed iteelf I. her faceandtones ‘ No such 
person as Mrs. Harris! or, rather, the Misses Harris— 
when she had fairly lived on the expectation of meeting 
them at the end of her journey! What right had Mrs. 
to lure people on with such falee hopas? Sbe had 
& great mind to write to her and ask the question !” 

Now, Mrs, —— had done nothing of the kind. She 
was not connected with an Intelligence cfiice; she was 
merely trying to present to her readers pictures of what 
might be if people would act out their best in the sev 
eral conditiors of life to which it has pleased God to 
call them. Moreover, she loved to magnify the cffice 
of domestic service, and show how it might be per- 
formed in a self-respecting and conscientious manner 

Another author, of lees fame, who is Interested"in the 
subject of eelf-support for women, and whose busy pen 
veers almost unconsciously in that direction, carried 
out @ pet idea on paper, some little tlme ago, in a sketch 
of & woman’s farm—a small truck-farm only—describ 
ing it as exceptionally successful, or what many readers 
appeared to consider so. Extra early asparagus, which 
brought very high prices, was the leading feature ; and 
the writer carefully gathered her facts, not from her 
{magination, but from standard authorities on such sub- 
jects 

The article, written in the third person as if of a 
woman who had dared and achieved, was strictly within 
the bcunds of probability ; yet courage and enterprise 
were set forth as indispensable for such a venture. It 
was published in a period'’cal of high standing; and 
then, much to the suthor’s surprise, letters began to 
arrive from unknown corresprodents which expressed 
a genera] desire to know ‘‘just where your farm is 
located, anc how long; you have been! engaged in the 
business. Could I,” etc. Few things could have been 
in stronger contrast to the lady’s position and character 
istics than practical farming ; and these questions were 
highly amusing to her friends and relatives 

But the writer was somewhat troubled ; and she trok 
pains to answer all these tnquirles as kindly and satis- 
factorily as possible, Inviting her correspondents to call 
upon her if they desired further {nformation. Some 
pleasant interviews were the result, one visitor bearing 
a name well known in philanthropic circles for her 
efforts in behalf of self-supporting women. ‘‘ Then,” 
sald this lady, pleasantly, after the sketch had been 
explained from the beginning, ‘‘ you are only a fraud, 
after all ?’ 

The writer smilingly admitted the accusation ; yet it 
recurred again to her, after ber busy, practical vis{tor 
had departed, as a jest {in which there was intended 
some slight sting of earnest. And yet why should this 
be? She certainly had not stated in the article that 
she herself was carrying on, or had ever carried on, 
such a farm ; and the beroine had a very fanciful name 
and no local habitation whatever. But people who 
were eager to follow where the underbrush, at least, had 
been cleared away for them, felt rather aggrieved all the 
same, and were slow to perceive the advantage of de- 
scribing a farm that was not to be sen anywhere. 





FIVE DAYS’ MARCH IN THE 
HIMALAYAS. 
By B. W. L 


N India, when a lady tells you she has made the 

dress she wears, ‘he means, aud «fter some observa- 
tion you understand, that her darzi (tailor) did all the 
sewing, while she may have done the planning; so, 
when a march {fs spoken of in mountain travel, it does 
not neceseartly imply that the traveler walks in march 
ing. Asa rule, the four legs of a pony, or ‘he elght o 








ten legs of the set of jhampanis (bearers) do all the 
marching, while the traveler, in emulation of the placid 
zenana lady, sits. 





We bad been ilving for several wesks in Almora, 4 
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hill station of India situated in the district of Kumaon, 
three days’ march from the foot of the hills. Being 
between seven and eight thousand feet above sea-level, 
we escaped the scorching heat of the plains during the 
entire hot season. 

One perfect June morning I was moved to propose & 
journey further into the Himalayas. My friend, an 
English lady, had made her preparations to start the 
following day, on ber retura to her home, five days’ 
march nearer to nature and further from civilization. 
My offer was: gladly accepted, and no one objected to 
two ladies undertaking the journey alone. A set of 
coolies was engaged for me; the “things” (which 
every lady needs) packed into a portmanteau small 
enough for a coolie to carry on his head, a pony 
loaned by a friend, and we were ready. We !eft 
Almors only three hours late, in very good time when 
one considers that all coolfes, as well as some horses in 
India, require a preparatory winding-up before they 
will go. 

The first stage of our journey lay through a treeless, 
rugged country, uninteresting if beauty alone consti 
tutes interest, down first to the river Kakari Ghat, with 
its bare brown banks dried into hard lumps, difficult 
to walk upon except to the naked, clinging feet of my 
bearers. Before we reached the river I had lost 
patience with these humbigging men—a poor set, 
sent by an official in Almora—and now, in pity: to my- 
self, not for them, I mounted the trusty little pony, 
Bruin. Very soon his attention was fully occupted 
trying to keep his feet out of holes and away from 
treacherous rolling stones, as we climbed a high, stony 
ridge. I drew rein on the summit and gszed away to 
the snows, seen through 8 gap in the mountains, acroas 
a deep green valley, dotted with picturesque groups of 
native villages. I had seen snow-capped mountains in 
other lands, but none ever seemed s0 near the celestial 
country, fit bulwarks of the great white throne, as did 
these glorious ranges. The hill people give evidence of 
a sympathy—conscious or not—with the grand moods 
of the nature which they know. They seem superior, 
physically and in a sort of cleverness, to the plains- 
folk. They may be more superstitious, but {fe it not to 
be expected that such scenes should fill their simple 
minds with awe, and that they should belleve the 
streams, rocks, trees, and hills habitations for their 
deities ? Our way wound on for miles among the 
stones—nossibly a dangerous road, but I hed learned 
from a Yosemite guide to trust entirely to the instinct 
of a good hill pony, and I scarcely thought of danger. 
I overlooked the beautiful mosaic of cultivated terraces 
beginning far below in the valley, climbing the hill- 
sides, and showing in varied shades of green the grades 
of maturity in the crops—those deepest down in the 
heat being about ready for harvesting. The fields are 
cleared of trees, but a few are generally clustered about 
the substantial stone houses of the village, which seen 
from a distance looks not unlike an English farmhouse, 
with its group of outbuildings. The cultivator rarely 
lives on his farm, but goes out to his daily work from 
his village, which may be distant or near, as it hap- 
pens. 

Riding along in advance of my companion, entirely 
alone except for the sais, or groom, who troited behind 
the pony, I came to a belt of pines, through which we 
went to the foot of the Panwanowla hill. I turned 
aside from the road and urged Bruin straight up the 
steep, grassy slope, soon alighting at the dak-bungalow. 

We had come fifteen miles, and made an ascent of 
1,400 feet from Almora. As] entered the veranda I was 
greeted with a salam and a shy smile from a little native 
woman acting as our ayah (maid). I learned to know 
her later as Sarull, the new wife of A.’s boy khan- 
saman (cook). She made the journey on foot, and was 
always awaiting our arrival at each dak-bungalow, 
having unrolled our bedding, made up our beds, and 
given a habited look to the bare rooms where we 
rested between marches. 

The dak-bungalow is a rest-house, built by govern- 
ment for the accommodation of travelters. It is no a 
hotel, for one always brings food and bedding as well as 
cook and ayah. A chowkedar (watchman) has charge of 
the place, and will furnish any simple addition to one’s 
food that he can, and a dhisti (water-carrier ; literally and 
beautifully translated, ‘“‘maker of paradise”) comes 
with his goatskin full of water to supply the ever wel- 
come bath. We arrived at Panwanowla at seven in the 
evening, and I was astonished to find that I needed the 
testimony of my watch to prove that it was ten o’clock 
before we were done dinner. The air was delicious, the 
day out-of-doors had been perfect, and now the silence 
of the night was unspeakably comforting. 

We rose early the next day, had our chhoti-hacari 
(little breakfast), and left at seven, intending to breakfast 
on the road. 

The day proved cloudy, and A. mourned that I should 
miss the wonderful scenery all along this march. We 
crossed the Jageshwur ridge (8,000 feet altitude) through 
a wilderness of stately deodars and magnificent rhodo- 
dendrons, festooned with ferns, orchids, and big gray 





monkeys. These deodars, a species of pine, are found 
in their greatest perfection in the hills, and more than 
any other tree give grace and dignity to the landscape. 
Think of the feeling which inspired the simple-hearted 
hillmen, realizing the beauty of this peerless pine, grate- 
ful for its manifold usefulness, and reverently naming 
it the God-given—Deo-dar. Strong comment, this, on 
the fact of the brotherhood of man, for the word points 
back to the time when the undivided family dwelt on 
the lofty plateau of Central Asia, sending afterward 
branches into all Europe and down the Indus, but carry- 
ing the story of their kinship on their tongues : dyaus— 
deus, eeus, dieu—always God the Father. 

We passed a great grove of deodars in which are 
hidden numbers of Hindu temples. One larger than 
the others lifts Its gray dome above the frees. and re- 
sembles the tewer of an English church. We heard 
the clanging temple bells far below us, sounding 
through the mist which shrouded the whole landscape 
and only broke away at intervals to give us glimpses of 
the beauty lying at cur feet. The temples in this grove 
are visited yearly,in January, by thousands of pil- 
grims, coming from all parts of India. Our men began 
to ejaculate prayersto their gods on entering this region. 
They cried, ‘‘Ahs ! what sort of a god was it who could 
make such a place as this! Jail! Jai! Eshwur !” (Vic- 
tory to God.) 

The sais, Phanna, a Christian and characteristic hill- 
man, was vastly entertained by my Hindustani. His 
speech was almo:t untntelligible to me, as I had only 
heard the Hindustani of the plains. Still, we carried 
on long and animated conversations, and, I have no 
doubt, gave and recelved some very remarkable ideas. 
While waiting for A., I persuaded him to seat himself 
at s distance and play on the simple flute made of a 
reed, which might have been a keepsake left by Pan to 
this nature loving people. It was always sweet to hear 
these wild, clear notes echoing among the hills, espe- 
cially when the birds are either silent or confined to 
one or two plaintive calls. The cooing of the dove, the 
sad note of a bird like our phcebe bird, and the—well, 
soreech of the,little green parrot, form the principal choir 
of these forests. When A. came up, carried in her 
‘*side dandi” by her faithful Shar men, who came from 
the district where she had lived for years, and toward 
which we journeyed, we decided to push on to Naini, 
twelve miles away, not waiting for breakfast, for fear 
of rain. We reached there about 11 a™ , and stopped 
until the following morning. 

That day forms a picture, a perfect memory, in my 
life. Wesat for hours on the veranda, letting the beauty 
of the place sink deep into our hearts. Before us the 
hill drops suddenly to a great depth; to the right we 
hear the rush of a high waterfall; to the left is a grand 
forest of luxuriant trees ; while all about us Nature has 
chosen to put forth her most dainty charms, and, brood- 
ing over all in the heavenly silence, we listen to 

‘** Sach sounds as make deep silence {n tho heart, 
For Thought to do her part.” 


After the heat of the day had passed, we wandered 
through the forest and gathered such ferns as I had 
only known in greenhouses at home, with flowers and 
moss and delicate growths of great variety. Ic the 
evening I entertained myself with an old periodical left 
by some traveler, containing articles on Peter Bayne 
and Walt Whitman ! 

Wednesday morning sawius on our way at 5:30, pre- 
pared for a long, hot march. I had been fortunate in 
being able to change my bearers at Naini, and now 
went briskly on with a merry, strong set of men. Just 
before reaching Naini we had crossed the highest point 
ou our journey ; now we steadily descended for some 
miles to the bridge over the river Surju, only 2,500 
feet in altitude. My men fairly ran down the narrow, 
zigzag path, hurrying me around corners and flying 
past lovely fern-covered banks. Leaving the moss- 
covered oaks, we passed from rhododendrons through 
pines and down to rank, big-leaved creepers and palms, 
We heard the natives calling to the grazing cattle, and 
trotted through grain flelds, or patches, drenched by irri- 
gation whenever practicable, and met groups of chil- 
dren staring with open eyes and mouths at the queer- 
looking foreign ladies. The valley was filled with a 
stifiing mist, but we crossed it without great discomfort, 
and, leaving the river, began a very steep ascent. I 
rode Bruin all the way up, giving the men a rest, and 
went ignorantly over the place against which I had 
been warned as too dangerously steep to be attempted 
on horseback. As Bruin gave no sign of faint-hearted- 
ness, I concluded it ‘‘ was folly to be wise’ and walk. 
At the next steep hill I tried a new method. Twisting 
my hand tight in the horse's tail, I gave him the chance 
to pull me up, which he did very successfully. All fear 
of a sudden kick of impatience left me when I was told 
that a horse “ can't kick down hill !” 

At the top of the h!il we sat for a while near a water- 





ing-place where the Deputy Collector of Almora, as a ' 
work of merit, keeps a man to supply travelers of all 
castes With water, pouring it through a wooden trough j 
to avoid contamination. 


Beyond this point the views are very wide, and full of 
the grandeur one sees in the mountains of California 
long files of deodars and pines marching in stately 
ranks down the slopes of the mountains. One gets no 
proper idea of the great height of these mountains, for all 
nature is framed on a grand scale, and we forget to com- 
pare it with ourselves, the},ouly Insiguificant points in 
the landscape. 

Coming down again to a wide, cultivated valley, I 
rode “full tilt” across the green to Gangoli Hat dak- 
bungalow, which is situated near a grove filled with 
temples, visited by a most fanatical set of worshipers. 
Just in this region, in 1857, the disloyalty and treachery 
of the hill people were concentrated. The English 
fought the flame by meeting it with fire, in time to save 
the hill country from revolt. All the villages of this 
nelghborhood were promptly destroyed. and the people 
were cowed into outward obedience. Even now their 
respect for the powerful ‘‘sahib” is considered only a 
surface virtue—a slight ‘‘ scratch will show a Tartar.” 
We, though two ladies alone, felt no fear, and spent the 
afternoon and night in quiet, surrounded by our own 
servants. This bungalow faces a slight fall to the river 
Ram Gunga, which becomes, after joining the Surju, 
the second Ganges of the plains. 

The next day’s journey began very ea:ly, as A. decided 
to get in to Plithora before night, making the last two 
marches in one day. We spent the middle of the day by 
the roadside, near Baus dak-bungalow, vainly trying 
to escape the heat. While there we saw, high up on 
the opposite bank of the river, a large cave, occupied by 
a troop of the omnipresent and omnipotent monkeys of 
India These animals regard the bridge here as entirely 
for thelr convenlence. One morning some friends of 
mine, seated on the roadside at breakfast, counted no 
less than fifty of these creatures demurely walking in 
procession across the bridge. We left Bans in the 
afternoon, and I rode Bruin all the way to Chandag, a 
hill overlooking Pithora, the end of our journey. As 
usual, I was {n advance, and rode through the lovely 
avenues of shade almost {n a dream, fancying at the 
next turn I would see Guineverein her gown of grass- 
green silk, riding her ‘‘cream-white mule” and at- 
tended by Launcelot. 

Tne road wound upwards again along a steep ridge, 
and my sais was In great anxlety because I let Bruin 
take his own way and walk on the extreme outelde 
edge of the narrow road, He told me, with gestures 
calculated to inspire terror, that a ‘‘ sahib” had gone 
over that precipice and lost his horse, though his own 
life was saved as bya miracle. Until then I had not 
observed that the outside edges of Himalayan roads are 
not as safe as those in the Slerras, for the heavy and 
long-continued rains wash away the soil, and leave only 
crumbling, loose stones. I heard that on the very next 
trip jof my pretty povy over that road, in spite of 
Phanna’s care, he obstinately walked on the edge, fell 
over that same precipice, and was; killed. Fortunately 
he was without a rider. 

We stopped at one of the many clear, cold mountain 
streams, and I asked for a drink. In a moment the sais 
had made a pretty leaf cup and brought it to me brim- 
ming with water, presenting it with a smile and alow 
salam. In half an hour (for the sake of a newcup !) I 
was thirsty again. Phanna looked puzzied, for none of 
the proper leaves were to be found. A man, whose 
thread prociaimed him a Brahman, sat by the spring, 
and Paanna approached him with a word or two. I 
was surprised to see him graciously offer his brass Jota 
(water vessel) to the sals, who, after rineing it in the 
pecullarly vigorous native fashion, brought it to me to 
drink. { thanked tbe owner, and, after leaving him, I 
turned to ask why a Brahman would lend his iota to be 
polluted by my touch. I do not think a Brahman of 
the plains would have done so. Phanna explained that 
everybody in that region would gladly do a favor for 
the padri (missionary) in Pithora (a relative of my 
traveling companion) ; I was going to visit Pithora ; and, 
besides, he added, with great respect, ‘‘ the Miss Sahib 
was of the padri caste herself!” He had soon found 
out that I was the daughter of « clergyman. 

I dismissed the pony and safs at the Chandag hill, and 
sat in the shelter of a rock walling for A. She soon 
came up, accompanied by our first shower, and we went 
down, along the low ridge which runs through the val- 
ley of Pithora, to recelve a warm welcome from Mrs. 
R. at her pleasant home. 

This valley {3 broad and very fertile, encircled by high 
green hills, then higher mountains, and then the still 
more lofty snows, the Nepalese Mountains lying away 
in the distance. Nepal was only thirteen miles distant, 
and I felt as though I was very near the edge of the 
world. For three weeks I enjoyed this ‘‘ happy valley,” 
going about to the villages, making an excursion to a 
neighboring mountain, watching the group of me 
girls in my friend’s school, and listening to her stoi 
of their lives. 

The men of this district, Shar, were generally tall and 
finely formed, many of them with handsome faces of 
the clear-cut Greek type. Their movements were always 
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free snd graceful, The women were often low in stat- 
ure, some of them pretty, bu! more, after thelr first youth 
was gone, were coarse and uncomely from the effect of 
hard work and poor food. I used to think there could 
be no spot fn all the world so perfect In natural beauty 
as Shar. I sat by the hour in our veranda, gazing 
across the lovely valley—so highly cultivated, dotted 
with villages and temples, from which at evening came 
the sound of conch-shells blown by the priests in wor- 
ship—away to the magnificent snowy range, with a 
vivid sense that here at least man had not marred as yet 
the creation which God had pronounced ‘“ good.” 


SOME OLD ENGLISH INNS. 


By THE Rev. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON did excellent gerv- 
ice recently by his address on the ‘‘ Sacredness 
of Ancient Buildings” at the tenth annual meeting of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Bulidings. He 
compared the treatment which ancient statues and paint- 
ings received at the hands of the public with that which 
was accorded to ancient bulldings. People not uncom 
monly stood by and applauded while the latter were 
reface«d or immolated. On the other hand, if any one 
proposed to ‘‘touch up” the Venus of Milo and the 
Elgin Marbles, or the paintings of Titian and Leonardo 
da Vinci, the whole of Europe would ring with indigna- 
tion. 

The learned essayist further contended that ancient 
buildings were individually unfque ; they were incor- 
porated with their surroundings and with the peoples of 
the country in which they stood ; they were in a truer 
sense the definite production of the soclety in which 
they grew and of the civilization which had reared 
them than any paintings or statuary could be. A great 
national building was the product and the school of a 
nation, and for this reason it should stand next in rever- 
evce and love to the great poems of a nation. Next to 
the “Iliad” and the ‘‘ Trilogy” came the Parthenon ; 
next io the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” the Duomo of Florence 
and its adjuncts; next to Shakespeare and Milton the 
Abbey. These structures were the accumulated work 
of many minds—the execution of succeeding generations; 
in them the civil!zation of whole races was concentrated 
and petrified ; into them thousands of men had passed 
their souls ; and they were living works, instinct with 
organic life and growth, and having an evolution of 
thelr own. To destroy ancient buildings, said Mr. 
Harrison, ought to be made a public crime. With 
almost equal force the remarks of the distinguished 
writer may be applied to the buildings which are closely 
identified and interwoven with many of the best names 
and precious creations in English life and literature. 

Devotees of the antique and romantic are too frequent- 
ly pained with the placard of the sale or intended demc- 
lition of a good old English pile richly redolent with 
the gatherings of men of mark of other days. Neither 
public protest nor societies avail to rescue the majority 
of these interesting haunts from the shadow of the 
speculative builder and the {nevitable march of the age. 
In the eyes of commercial Vandals nothing 1s sacred 
enough to claim exemption or too picturerque to {nsure 
defense. The music of illustrious names and the fra- 
grance of imperishable associations alike fail to touch the 
magination or stay the hand of devastation. One con- 
solatory refuge remaine—the preservation of their annals 
fresh and green in our memories, 

It must be upwards of thirty years since a Royal 
Commission inquired into the foundations of important 
historical Eaglish inns, and, although falling to guaran- 
tee their permanent security, the Commissioners threw 
considerable light upon their origin and modern history. 
This mild inquisition Included in its report the popular 
Lyons Inn, which long ago made way for the Globe 
Theater, and the quaintest of all the inns, Little Bar- 
nard’s. Both New Inn and Clement’s Ina, adjoining the 
Strand near the new Law Courts, were shown to have 
charters, funds, and trustees known by the archalc deaig- 
nation of the ‘' Ancients ;” the latter taking its name 
from St. Clement’s, and in very early times serving as a 
monastery. 

More recently several inns whose eventful changes 
merit narration have on one ground and another excited 
the interest of antiquarians, Staple Inn, which was in 
the market a few months since, has peculiar if not 
unique architectural, legal, and literary associations. 
The influential deputations from the Commons Preser- 
vation Society and the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Butli!ngs were not successful in convincing the 
Court of the London Common Council that it was the 
duty of its members to preserve the venerable City build- 
ing. The original endowment of this, as of other Inns 
of Court, was a trust incidental to the maintenance and 
welfare of the legal profession, especially within the 
metropolitan area. As an ancient Inn of Chancery it 
was also a place of learning and education in the law, 
with large property, and income recently averaging 
£2,000 per annum. Its name was due to the prior settle- 











ment on the site of the wool merchants, or ‘‘ staplers,’ 





on thelr removal frcm the Staple by New Palace yard, 
in the timeof RichardII, Although the Prudential Life 
Assurance Company acquired its possession at the sale for 
an immense sum, that body has intimated its intention of 
preserving the ant/quated fabric without alteration. The 
inn comprises buildings of antiquarian and sxsthetic 
attraction, In particular the gab’e-ended houses facing 
Holborn, and also a small garden pleasantly situated, 
and courtyards through which many persons pass every 
day on their way between Holborn and Chancery Lane. 
The old hall, which at one time had medieval serv- 
ices of plate, furniture, and pictures, was excellently 
adapted for banquets and public gatherings, Its 
floriated roof, fine old wainscoting, windows rich 
with many-hued heraldic devices, constitute together a 
worthy and valuable relic of Old London, It was in 
the year 1759 that Samuel Johnson removed from Gray’s 
Inn to Staple Inn, and there in solitude and distress 
composed ‘‘ Rasselas.” 

The Old Horns Tavern at Kennington, a well-known 
Inn for the last two hundred years, was a sort time ago 
razed to the ground to make room for a stately modern 
tavern. This old house had some delightful and stirring 
associations. On the common in front of it many of the 
adherents of the ‘‘ Pretender” were executed. Though 
a little out of the range of the great gatherings in the ad- 
jacent St. George’s Fields, which terminated in the dis- 
astrous Lord George Gordon riots of 1780, spectators from 
the bay windows of the old house have looked down 
on many & famous political assemblage. Shenstone has 
immortalized one of the unfortunate followers of the 
‘* Pretender” in his ballad of ‘‘ Jemmy Dawson.’’ When 
a Mr. Townsend was host of the Horns, he refused a bed 
to a shabby- looking customer, Joseph Capper, but this 
ramshackle-like character declared that he would stay 
at the inn all hie life, and did so, never sleeping away 
for twenty-five years. It was afterwards discovered 
that he was a rich man, and not infrequently befriended 
the austere landlord. The Duke of Wellington made 
the inn his headquarters when the great Chartist gather 
ing of 1848 was held at the Horns, From this conven- 
fent point of view graphic descriptions were written of 
the meeting under the leadership of Feargus O'Connor, 
on the memorable 10th of April. Alter the conversion 
of the old rough open common into Kennington Park, 
with its rails and neat flower beds, this spot ceased to be 
the rallying point of political agitators, and peace and 
order have reigned around the Horns save when, under 
the English unreformed system, this historical house 
has been made the central committee quarters of some 
Parliamentary candidate at election times. Among the 
notorious and famous habitués of the tavern were John 
Martin, the fighting baker, who became landlord of the 
Horns soon efter he had defeated Jack Scroggins; Dr. 
Monsey (the prcfilgate physician of Chelsea Hospital), 


William Roupell, George Francis Train, and John 
Baldwin Buckstone, who lived close by. 
What poetical recollections entwine themselves 


around the Chapter Ooffee-House, near St. Paul’s 
churchyard, and the substantial old Castle Hotel in the 
heart of charming Richmond! The Chapter Coffee- 
House, the haunt of the wits and City celebrities of the 
‘* good old days,” is, as usual, to be supplemented by a 
superior structure. Like most houses of fits type, its 
history has been a fluctuating one, though the spot has 
rich literary traditions. 

Churchill of ‘‘ Rosciad” fame and Bonnell Thornton 
were habitual frequenters, and Goldsmith’s ‘‘ favorite 
corner”’ was long one of {its notabilia. Chatterton, in 
one of his Istters, says: ‘‘I am quite familiar at the 
Chapter, and know all the geniuses there.” Booksellers 
and clerical personages were frequently found in its 
dingy boxes. It was a popular belief that some of its 
customers in sober garb were curates out of harness, 
who were always ready to write a sermon for a guinea 
if fortunate enough to have an order for that commodity. 
Sir Richard Phillips, Mrs. Gaskell, and other writers 
have dercanted respecting the Chapter and its notable 
guests. Few places are capable of supplying more 
materials for a series of fascinating sketches concerning 
the habitudes of eighteenth century men of letters. 

Castle Hotel at Richmond {s another of the doomed 
pilgrim resorts, and possibly its surrounding beautiful 
country, which has world wide praise. The painters 
have made strenuous exertions for the inviolacy of this 
justly renowned landscape. Holman Hunt wrote: ‘‘ No 
colon{st, no subject of the English Orown, and no for- 
elgner of intelligence and information ever visits Eng- 
land without making a trip to Richmond.” The eminent 
President of the Royal Institute of Painters !n Water 
Colors, Sir James D. Linton, as an artist impressed upon 
the inhabitants of Richmond the absolute loss it would 
be to all to whom the beauty of the noble river is an 
object of pride and enjoyment if the one spot that has 
so marked a value toward enhancing its adornment 
should be forever destreyed. It has shared, with the 
view looking toward the bridge and the view from the 
hill, the admiration of all our most celebrated landscape 
painters, such men as Turner, De Wint, and G. Barret, 
who have all immortalized it in their works. It cannot 
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be otherwise than a matter of regret that the ccnrp!cuous 
Castle Hotel, which had a goodly reputation long before 
{ts arlstocratic rival, the ‘‘ Star and Garter,” rose into 
fame, should be so near to the fatal auction mart. At 
the Castle the poets Thomson and Collins, together with 
Mallet and Quin and other roisterers, are reputed to 
have prolonged their jovial meetings till ‘‘long after 
sober hours.” The Castle grounds, sloping down to the 
river side, with their reception and banqueting rooms, 
thelr lawns and river scenery, are familiar to all who 
have passed a few hours on the Thames in so delightful 
& locality. 

Only ‘‘a very small remove ” from London, as Rogers 
would say, standa the old ‘‘ Pickwick Leather Bottle,” 
at Cobham, Kent, whose fame has grown witbin the 
memory of present-day readers. This was the unpre- 
tending village inn in which Mr. Tupman, when Destiny 
was against him and his heart was overwhelmed, found 
peace and seclusion which were denied him under the 
hospitable roof of Dingley Dell. Formerly the ‘‘ Leather 
Bottle” relfed for attraction upon {ts natural charms and 
vernal woods and the interest of the half-rulned college 
building just opposite, with the old church and its 
peerless brasses. Latterly the ‘‘ Pickwick Room” has 
absorbed something akin to universal affection. Amer- 
ican actors visiting England never fall to hetake them- 
selves to the ‘‘old time” Kentish village to reconnolter 
the scene of Mr. Pickwick’s benevolent errand some 
fifty years past in quest of his lost friend. Miss Ander 
son has focused American devotion toward Dickens 
by requesting the landlord to hang a lifelike portrait of 
herself in the Pickwickian parlor. It is stated by the 
proprietor, who cherishes a spirit of adoration for the 
immortal shrine of genius, that few American captains 
whose vessels cast anchor for a while at Gravesend fail 
to slip away from their ships for the purpose of taking 
& drive through the orchards and hcp ground and finally 
entering the low-roofed Pickwickian room, where they, 
are reverentially observed removing their hats. The 
sanctuary,” with its antique chairs and smoky pict 
ures, was preserved unchanged, all of which could have 
been easily traced by the minute description in the novel, 
until the fire of last April, which severely damaged the 
building and destroyed not a few of the Tupman relics 
contained in the picturesque little house. 

Prescot, England. 


BY WHAT MAN LIVES. 
By Count Lyor N. To.stor. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART SECOND. 


[Tranalated from the Russian for The Christian Union by 
Elia 1, Dorsey and Julia Mindeleff. | 








(“* We know that we have passed,” etc., etc. 
St. John, chap. fli., verses 14, 17, and 18. 
same Epistle, verses 7, 8, 12, 16, and 20.) 


VIII. 
EARS passed, and the sixth still found Michaela 
living with Cemeyone, and stilli—as before—he 
stayed at home, was silent, was never idle, and in all that 
time they had never seen him smile but twice; once when 
the woraan gave him his supper, and then at the Barin. 
Cemeyone could not congratulate himself enough on 
hisapprentice. He had ceased to question him long 
ago, and now feared but one thing—tha* he might leave 
him, 

One day they were sitting in the house. The wife 
was putting the pots intothe oven, and the children 
were jumping over the benches and looking out of the 
windows. Cemeyone sat’stitching at one window, and 
Michaela was setting a heel at theother. The little boy 
ran along the bench to Michaela and leaned on his 
shoulder, peeping out. 

‘Look, Uncle Michaela! The merchant’s wife with 
the little girls {is coming here, and one of them {s lame.” 

As soon as the child safd this, Michaela threw his 
work down, turned to the window, and looked into the 
street ; and Cemeyone wondered. 

Never before had Michaela looked into the atreot, but 
now hia face was pressed to the glass and he was eagerly 
gezing at something. 

Cemeyone looked, too; there really was a woman 
coming to his [sba. She was neatly dressed, and led by 
the hands two little girls wrapped in shubas, with tidy 
little head-handkerchiefs tled under their chins, and 
they both looked so much alfke that you could not tell 
one from the other, except that one had a lame foot—it 
was the left—and she limpod as she walked. 

The woman came up the steps, entered the vestibule, 
felt for the latch, pulled it, and opened the door. She 
first allowed the lfitle girls to pass {n, and then she fol 
lowed them, 

**Sdorovo, my masters |!” 

‘* Please be seated. What do you want?’ 

The woman took a seat, and the little girls pressed 
close to her knee, afraid_of the strangers. 

‘‘I want some leather shoes made for the little ons 
for spring wear.” 

‘* Well, that is easily done. 
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any so small as these, but that’s nothing. They can be 
made of fine leather and lined with linen, for Michaela, 
here, is a master-workman.” 

Cemeyone looked around as he’sald this, and saw that 
Michaela had thrown his work aside again and was gaz- 
ing fixedly at the little girls. And again Cemeyone 
wondered. It is true the little girls were pretty, that 
they were very nice little girls indeed—black-eyed little 
creatures, chubby, rosy, and their shub&i and kerchiefs 
were fine ; but still the’cobbler could not understand why 
he looked at them so intently, as if almost he knew 
them. 

And while he wondered he turned to the woman, and 
got ready to take the measure. He folded the strips, 
and she lifted the little lame girl on her knee and said : 

‘* For this one you must make two measures ; for the 
little lame foot you must make one shoe, and for the 
other three. Taelr little feet are exactly the same size. 
They are twins.” 

Cemeyone took the measure, and, pointing to the lame 
foot, sald : 

“ How did it happen ? The child looks so healthy. 
Is the foot so from birth ?” 

** No: the mother lay ox it.” 

Matreona joined them, and, wanting to know whose 
wife and children they were, said : 

** Are you not the mother, then ?” 

** No, and no relation, Aozinshka.' They are adopted 
children.” 

‘Not yours? And yet you seem so fond of them.” 

‘* How could I help it? I have nursed them both at 
my ovn breast. I hed a childof my own, but the Lord 
took it. I did not even love him as I love these.” 

** Whose are they, then ?” 


i. 

The woman grew comm.iu'cative, and began to tell 
them the story. 

‘Tt was about six years ago that these little ones be- 
came orphans. In one week they lost both father and 
mother, The father died thres days before they were 
born, and was buried, say, ona Tuesday, and the mother 
died in giving birth to them on the next Friday. 

“‘My husband and I were farming then, and they 
were our neighbors—our places joined. Their father 
was a wood cutter, and worked in a small forest near 
by, and one day a tree fell on him and crushed him so 
that his epine was broken and his bowels burst out. As 
soon as he was brought home he gave up his soul, and 
then, as I told you, his wife gave birth to these little 
girls that same week. 

“There was poverty and loneliness in the isba. The 
father was a‘lone’* mujlk, and she had neither 
mother nor midwife with ner. She was alone when 
they were born, and she was slone when she died. 

‘IT went in the morning. I came into the isba, but 
she, poor heart ! was already stiff, and in dying she had 
turned on this little girl's foot, had twisted it, and was 
lying on it. 

“The people came, washed the body, dressed It, 
made a coffin, and buried her. They were good people, 
those! The little girls were left alone in the world. 
Where could they be sent to? And I was the only one 
of the women that had a baby. I was nursing my first 
child ; he was only eight weeks old ; so I took them for 
a while. 

“‘The mujiks came together and talked and talked 
about what must be done. And they sald: 

“*You keep them, Marya, with you for a while 
longer, so we can have time to think {t over.’ 

«I suckled the straight one, but this poor little pan- 
cake I did not even feed, for I thought she could not 
live. Afterwards, though, I thought, Why should the 
poor littie angel-soul suffer ? and I pitied her. I began to 
suckle my own and these two. I was young, I was 
strong, and then I had plenty of good food, and God 
gave me so much milk in my breasts that they actually 
could not suck fast enough. I would nurse two ata 
time, and the third one would walt. When one would 
fall away full, then it was the third one’s turn. And 80 
the Lord willed. I nursed them al! through, and in the 
second year I buried my own baby, and God has not 
given me any more children, though we grow more aud 
more prosperous. Now we are living here at the 
miller’s; wages are high, the life is easy, and yet—I 
have no children! How could I live if I didn’t have 
these little girls ? How can I help being fond of them ? 
All the wax I put into candles * is for their sakes !” 

And the wiped away the tears that were streaming 
over her face as she pressed the little lame one to her 
breast. 

And Cemeyone thought of the saying: “ You can 
live without father or mother, but you cannot live with- 
cut God.” 





1 Mistress of the house. 

® Without father or mother or sisters or brothers—accounted 
a great misfortune in Russia, where the families live in pa 
triarchal fashion. 

® Votive candies burned at religious shrines for special devo- 
tions, or for obtaining special! blessings. 








And they talked ia the same strafa tll the woman 
rose to go. 

They went with her to the door, and as she walked 
away they looked at Michaela, and he was sitting with 
his hands resting on his knees, looking upward, and he 
was smiling. 

x. 

Cemeyone went up to hiia. 

‘* What's the matter with you, Michaela.” 

Michaela got up from the bench, folded his work, 
took off his apron, bowed to Matreona and Cemeyone, 
and said : 

‘‘ Forgive me, my masters.’ God has pardoned me, 
and do you likewise.” 

And they saw that a light streamed from his fingers. 

Cemeyone rose and bowed to him, and said - 

‘*T see, Michaela, you are not a man like other men, 
and [ cannot keep you and must not question you. 
But tell me one thing. Why, when I found you and 
brought you home, were you sad, and when Matreona 
gave you your supper you smiled and seemed brighter 
always afterward ? Then when the Barin was ordering 
his boots you smiled a second time and grew yet more 
cheerful ; and now when that woman brought the little 
girls you smiled for the third time and grew radiant. 
Tell me, Michaela, why the light streams from you and 
why you have smiled three times.” 

And Michaela said : 

“The light comes from me because, although I was 
punished by God, I now am forgiven ; and I smiled 
thrice because I had to learn three lessons of God’s wis- 
dom, and I have learned them. 

‘One I learned and understood when your wife pitied 
me, and that is why I smiled the firsttime The second 
one I learned when the rich man ordered his boots, and 
I smiled for the second time. And now I have just 
learned the third since seelog the little girls, and I 
smiled the third time.” 

And Cemeyone sald : 

‘Teli me for what reason God punished you, and 
what were those lessons, so I may know His law.” 

And Michaela said : 

‘God punished me because I disobeyed him. I was 
an angel in heaven, and He sent me to take the soul 
of a woman. I fisw to the earth, and saw a woman 
alone, sick, dying—she had given birth totwins. The 
new-born ckildren were struggling and crying, but she 
could not lift them to her breast. She saw me, and she 
understood God had sent me for her soul, and she began 
to weep, and said : 

*** Angel of God, they have just buried my husband. 
He was killed by a tree falling on him I have neither 
aunt, nor mother, nor sister, and there is no one to bring 
up my orphans. Do not take my little soul. Let me 
stay with my children until they can run about. Chil- 
dren cannot live without father or mother.’ 

‘And I listened to her prayer, and put one little girl 
to the breast, laid the other near the mother's hand, and 
went back to heaven. 

‘** And I sald to the Lord : 

***T could not take the soul of the newly made 
mother. The father was killed by the fall of a tree, 
the children were twins, and she begged me sorely not 
to take her soul. She said: ‘“‘Let me stay with my 
children until they can run about. Children cannot 
live without father or mother.” ’ 

‘* But the Lord said : 

***Go! Take the soul of the newly made mother, 
and learn these three lessons: What there is in man, 
What is not given to man to know, and What man 
lives ky. When you learn these you can return to 
heaven ’ 

** So I went back to the earth and took the soul of the 
rodeelnyitsa ;* the babies feli from the breast, the dead 
body turned on the bed and crushed one child’s foot, 
and I rose over the village bearing the soul to God. 

‘Buta mighty wind seized me, wrenching away my 
wings, the soul went on alone to God, and I fell to the 
earth.” 

XI, 


And Cemeyone and Matrcona understood whom they 
had clothed and fed, and who {t was that dwelt with 
them, and they began to weep with fear and joy ; and 
the angel said : 

**T was left alone in the field, naked. I never knew 
before the wants of man, his sufferings—cold, hunger, 
pain ; but I had become a human being, and I tasted all 
three, and I did not know whatto do. I saw in the 
field a chapel built to God. I went to God’s house to 
seek shelter, but it was locked, and I could find no 
entrance.* SoI sat down behind the chapel to shelter 
from the wind. 

“ Evening came. [ felt ill and faimt. Suddenly I 
heard a fooistep on the road. There came a man 
swinging a pair of old boots in his hands, and talking 
to himseif, and for the first time sinca my humanity I 





' Used among the Russian peasants in the old English way. 

* Literally, just-made mother. 

* This is a rebuke to the priests of the Greek Church. The 
churches and chapels are open only on Sundays and féte days, 





saw 8 human face; and it frightened me, and I turned 
away. 

‘* And the man was talking about how he was to 
cover his body from tbe cold in winter, and how to feed 
his wife and children. And I thought, ‘I die of cold 
and hunger, but this man thinke only how to keep him. 
self and his wife warm, and buy bread for themselves— 
he cannot help me.’ 

‘*The man saw me, frowned, and seemed still more 
frighiful to me, and he passed by, and I despaired. 

**Suddenly I heard him return. I looked up, but 
did not recognize him. Before, his face was dead, but 
now it was alive, and {n {t T saw God. 

‘He came to me, clothed me, and took me to his 
home. When we got there his wife came out to meet 
us, and began to scold, and she was more frightful 
than the man had been. The dead spirit came from 
her mouth, and I could not breathe for the smell of 
death {n the afr. She wanted to drive me out {nto the 
cold, and I knew she would die if she did. Suddenly 
her husband rem{nded her of God, and her heart was 
changed, and when she gave me supper and gazed at 
me with compassion, I looked and saw she was no 
longer dead but alive, anc in her, too, I saw God. 

‘And I remembered the first lesson—‘ What {s in 
man’ 

‘* And T knew there was love in people, and rejoiced 
that God had already revealed to me what he promised 
And [ smiled for the first time. 

**But I did not know all yet. I could not under- 
stand what {s not given to man to know, and by what 
man lives ; and I began to live with you, and when I 
had been here 8 year the man came to order his boots— 
boots that would wear a year, and would nefther run 
down nor rip. I looked at him, and suddenly saw at 
his back my companion, the Angel of Death. Noone else 
saw him, but I did, and I knew that before the sun was 
down the soul of the rich man would be taken, and I 
thought, ‘Tbe man orders a year ahead, and does not 
know he will not live to see the night,’ and I remem- 
bered the second lesson : ‘ What {s not given to man to 
knew.’ 

‘* And I knew that it is not given to man to know 
what is necessary for the true life of the body. 

‘* And I smiled for the second time, for I rejoleed to 
see my brother-angel, and was glad because God had 
revealed another lesson to me. 

‘* But still I did not know all. I did not know what 
man lives by. And I was still living and waiting for 
the time when God should reveal the Jast lesson. 

‘« And in the atxth year came the twin children with 
the woman. I knew those children, and I realized how 
they had been saved. I had heard the mothers plead- 
ing, and I had believed her when she sald that without 
father or mother the children could not live; and yet— 
& strange woman had fed them and reared them. And 
when that woman wept for those children, I saw the 
living God in her, and understood ‘ What man lives by ’ 

‘“* And I knew God had revealed the last lesson, and 
that He had forgiven me, and I smiled for the third 
time.” 

XII. 

And the angel cast aside nis raiment, and stood clothed 
in light so dazzling the eye could not bear it, and his 
voice swelled and rose like an organ pealing frim 
heaven, and he said : 

‘* T have learned that each man does not Iive by car- 
ing for himself alone, but by love for his nelghbor. 
That motber did not know what was necessary for the 
life of her children; the rich man did not know what he 
needed—and it is not given to any man to foresee 
whether he will want boots for himeelf living or slippers 
for himself dead ere the night closes in. 

‘* When I was mortal I lived, not by what I thought 
out for myeelf, but by the charity of the passer-by and 
his wife. The orphans survived, not because they were 
provided for, but because there was love in the heart 
of 8 strange woman ; and all people live, not by thought 
of self, but because there is love in man 

“‘T knew before that God gives life to man and wills 
that he shall exist, but now I understand that He did not 
intend men should live each for himeelf, but in common;' 
and for that reason He did not reveal to each what he 
needs for his special and individual wants, but only 
what is necessary to all—others as well as himself; and 
I understand that it only seems to men that they live by 
care for themselves, for what they live by in truth is 
charity. 

‘* Who possesses love, possesses God; and God is in 
him, for God is love.” 

And the angel sang the glory of God, and his voice 
made the isba tremble, and the celliny rose; and a fiery 
shaft reached from heaven to earth, and Cemeyone and 
his wife, wito their children, fell on the ground, and the 
wings of the angel unfurled, and he rose to heaven. 

And when Cemeyone came to himself, the isba stood 
as before, and in the isba there was no one except the 
family. 


17. ¢.,in community of goods and interests. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING 
HOMELY. 


By JozL BENTON, 


ERSONAL beauty is, without question, both a 
social power and an frres{stible fascination ; but it 
1s perilous, too, to its possessor, and has {ts disadvantages. 
We shou'd any of us, no doubt, be willing to accept its 
dangers to have its benefits. To decry it is about as 
useless as to decry wealth. No one wishes to be poor 
because great wealth brings in its train great responst- 
bilities, peculfar annoyances, and not a little danger. 
We all feel as if we would readily take the risk of 
having a full pocketbook, and let the deluge of disar- 
terscome. 80 we should all like to be beautiful if we 
could ba. It was sald of Goethe, who was himself one 
of the few men to whom beauty could be ascribed, that, 
so passionately fond was he of beautiful things that he 
would not, when a child, play with children who were 
plain or ugly in feature. 

But there are disadvantages in looking too well. 
Beauty ts the high stamp of Nature’s mint, and implies 
a value which it is more difficult to live up to than It fs 
to live upto our blue china. We often say, to be sure, 
“‘ Handsome is who handsome does,” but we expect the 
handsome person to show us that Nature’s certificate is 
real. The great drawback which so often occurs {s that 
{t is not invariably a true symbol, but is frequently, on 
the contrary, asham. Hence the charm of beauty is often 
tinctured with sharp disappointments. We see a beau- 
tiful woman, and conclude she {s perfect. But we find 
she has a temper, or she {s selfish, and, except as a pict- 
ure, disagreeable. The revulsion which takes place is 
disenchanting. Our adoration is cooled, and our faith 
in things is balked. We wonder if the mountains which 
look so firm are really steadfast. For if Nature can lie in 
one particular, why not in another ? When we see one of 
the most beautiful women in the world sour and morose, 
or passfonate, heartless, and vulgar, a great fundamental 
principle seems broken. Weare prepared for any other 
catastrophe—for the Charleston earthquake, in fact. 

The homely girl or woman, on the contrary, escapes 
the rigor and domination of this high ideal. She needs, 
to be sure, to secure the graces of goodness or perfec- 
tion, so far as they can be attained ; but if she misses 
them there js not so great a fall. The truth is, the 
homely woman knows her deficiency, and really does, 
in most cases, make it up in some other direction. She 
sees the beauty triumph without effort ; and she, being 
a woman, accepts the harder task and tries to conquer 
with effort. Not by putting herself forward, of course, 
but by a spirtiual tact and delicacy which brings you to 
her, or that makes you linger by her side if you are 
ever found there. The beautiful girl, of course, has an 
{immense advantage in the start, and is quite as con- 
scious of her equipment as her homely sister {s of her 
deficlency. Because she is conscious of it she puts 
forth no further effort. She, perhaps, slights personal 
culture ; she does not need to be agreeable, or to try 
very hard to ba, for her one gift makes her sought after 
and conspicuous. 

The homely girl knows that all possible alds to at. 
tractiveness are not amiss for her, and she reaches out 
{ndustriously for them. She grounds herself in the 
practical arts which make a home happy ; she will get 
up the most charming repasts imaginable, and warm 
your sensibilities and susceptibilities not more by her 
tea than by her tone of voice and manner and conversa- 
tion. She dresses well, or effectively. If her face is 
plain, perhaps she has some compensation in form and 
figure. If 80, her costume does not neglect to bring this 
out. The beautiful girl conquers you, llke an army in 
the field, with music and gay banners. The assault fs 
open and unescapable. But the homely one gets behind 
intrenchments or a redoubt, and delivers her shots when 
and where you least expect them. 

The homely girl, aware that her face is not her fort- 
une, puts a good deal of her investment Into her heart. 
She is pretty sure to be good and sensible. She does 
not require so much in an admirer as the pretty girl 
does. She therefore gets the good-will of everybody by 
distributing her favors somewhat impartially, and mak. 
ing every one complacent and contented who comes 
within her sway. While some one {s very often heard 
to criticise the haughtiness of her pretty cousin, an 

dercurrent of commendation is drifted along on her 
behalf. The praise of the neighborhood brings her 
attention, and she creates a coterie of friends and ad- 
mirers. Men who are sincere and practical seek her for 
a wife, while the giddy adventurer and spindle shanked 
dude pass her by. 

It is a fact that the homely girl is much oftener mar- 
ried than, and is not in so much danger of being left an 
old maid as, the real beauty is. The beauty thinks 
she can capture any one at any time, and js more ap- 





to be dilatory, or to wait for a high and impossible alli- 
ance. The homely girl does not omit one good chance 
for something that may possibly be better. She bas 
conformed ber tenets to the practical world. She does 
not nourish dreams or illusions. The certainty of being 
the wife of a plain, honest, and worthy man {s better 
for her than to walt for an impossible duke or lord. 
She {is not tempted to bea filrt, and the pretty girl Is. 
It 1s confirmed by the experfence of many observers 
that scores of pretty girls never marry, because they 
expect too much, even {f they do not trip up their own 
chences by downright insincerity and filrtation. 

Beauty, too, {s not a fixed and unchangeable quality. 
Unfortunately, it often fades. Nor fs it always born all 
atonce. The homely girl, or one who fs at least thought 
plain, somet!mes develops, {in later years, an array of 
physical charms that compare more than favorably with 
the frat] and tender beauty—especially if she be a blonde 
beaut y—who {n’the outset so outshone her. Her cheerful 
spirit and amilable goodness have aided, too, in sculpt- 
uring lines in her face that are captivating, while the 
changed picture in the looking glass has left the beauti- 
ful girl with a great shrinkage of capital. Thestaff she 
has leaned upon has broken, and nothing about her, or 
nothing she has learned, gives her the fortitude to 
accept the new and forlorn situation. 

If homeliness is the disadvantage which some think, 
it isa fact that those who are sffilcted with it manage 
somehow to achieve success in spite of it. Some of the 
homelfest men in the world have become the most 
famous. Thinkof Socratesand Mirabeau. Noamount 
of homeliness appears to prevent a man from marrying 
a desirable or a pretty wife. Ever since Vulcan was 
mated to Venus the homely man has only too frequently 
picked up and held for life the belle of the village. A 
man with rough features, red hair, and eyes that are 
crossed, even if he is humpbacked besides, will just as 
likely as not marry & very comely and attractive woman, 
If you will notice the men who marry three or four times, 
you will generally notice that they are the homely ones. 
A handsome man rarely marries more than twice, and 
many times not at all. There fs scarcely any way to 
account for some of the events that can be classified 
under this head, except to say that it is all a mystery, 
or else that {t is one of the compensations of Nature 
whereby the riches or the desirable things of this world 
are mixed a little more evenly. 

A recent writer says ‘‘ the most consoling book in the 
world for ugly people” is Saint-Simon’s Memoirs. 
‘*Half the men and women we meet in his pages are with- 
out personal beauty, but by no means without charm.” 
Reading here tne triumphs of these women who were 
the very opposites of Helen, Cleopatra, and Dido, we 
can see that even beauty has limitations, and that nearly 
everything it has done can be done without it. ‘‘One 
{a almost deluded into the belfef that the body {s rather 
as a costume at a marquerade than a costume on the 
stage, and neither indicates nor influences the part one 
plays.” 


THE WINTER WINDOW-GARDEN. 


By Mary D. WELLCOME, 








HE suitable selection and care of plants for the 

house during the winter months requires more 
thoughtfulness and judgment than {is needful for the 
outdoor garden. By winter months we do not mean 
the three only calendared as such, for at the north we 
may well inciude two more in the count ; and, indeed, 
with many of us, more than half of the year we are 
obliged to depend on our indoor plants for flowers and 
follage, and, alas ! for much of that period it is ‘‘ leaves 
only” During the shortest visits of old Sol, even with 
a southern exposure, plants will rarely thrive very 
much ; they seem to think that is their time for rest— 
and why not? Surely it is the most suitable time, and 
if {t is not for their health to grow and bloom all the 
year round, then they ought to be indulged ; so let us 
not scold them, when they have been doing their very 
best to cheer us during the summer months, if they seek 
to recuperate by remaining dormant for two or three 
months, so that when the sun returns northward, and 
its life-giving influence touches their heart-springs, 
they may respond with renewed vitality, and reward 
our waiting with increased vigor and beauty. The 
danger lies in giving too much water and stimulant 
during this period of rest. They cannot properly absorb 
and utilize it, hence its effect would be something like 
that of hearty food In the stomach of a dyspeptic. There 
are many foolish people who think that, even if thera 
is no appetite, food must be taken to nourish the system, 
quite ignoring the fact that if not digested it is worse 
than fasting. Nature, if left to herself, will often effect 
her own cure. Do not, then, overfeed those plants that 
crave and require rest. Occasionally water them, only 
sufficiently to keep the roots from drying up. Tepid 
water always, and be sure that it goes down to the bot- 
tom of the pot, for mere surface waterings do more 
harm than good. Do not water again until the earth 
is perfectly dry and the plants show signs of thirst. 








Some plants require watering more frequently thau 
others. Calla lilies and oleanders may be kept con- 
stantly wet. Geraniums will do without water a longtime 
and not suffer. Fuchsfas and begonias, moderate. These 
do not need a very sunny position. Fresh outdoor air 
ought to be given dally ; not a cold draught directly 
upon the plantse—that would chill them—but pure afr 
must be given in some way, and the follage kept clean 
from dust, for the lungs of a plant are {ts leaves, and 
they cannot breatoe if clogged with dirt. The soil in 
the pots ought to be kept porous by frequent stirring 
80 that the air can penetrate to the roots. Another im 
portant thing for people and plants is to have water cop 
stantly evaporating where there are stoves in the room 
A room heated by a coal! or an air-tight wood stove has a 
very dry atmosphere, which {s very unhealthy. An oft 
mooted question is this, ‘‘ What kind of pots shall we 
use—po1ous or glazed ?” I think the majority are in 
favor of the unglezed, but my own experience is on the 
other side. Porous pots in our hot rooms too rapidly 
evaporate the moifsture, and, if small, plants get dry in a 
few hours, and need constant vigilance, while in the 
glazed they need not be watered more than two or three 
times ina week. Frequent waterings weaken a plant, 
and often cause {t to drop {ts leaves and buds. More 
harm comes from over-water!ng than any other cause, 
except it be from insects. These pests would not be so 
troublesome if the rules we have laid down were heeded. 
The glazed pots are certainly more pleasing to the eye ; 
and how much more attractive a collection of handsome 
plants seems, whether on brackets or a stand, if they are 
in nice-looking pots ! For those who have no bay window 
and limited space for plarts the very best arrangement 
is to have window brackets ; and, if the windows come 
quite low down, there will be ample room for three 
brackets, one above another, on each side. With two 
saucers to each, twelve plants can easily be disposed of, 
and then a stand or vase can occupy the floor in front if 
needful ; but, as the brackets necessarily make the posil- 
tion rather shady, only such plants as thrive in such a 
situation should be selected. 

Although two years ago I described my window box, 
which has proved a most convenient way of utilizing 
space, I will call attention to {t again, as I doubt not 
there are many new readers of the Union. It ismadeof 
zine ; size, thirty six inches {n length, fourteen in width, 
seven in height. Itis framed at the top with wood. A 
plenty of drainage is put in the bottom and then filled 
up with rich mellow soil in which fs a mixture of sand. 
The plants are set directly in the earth, and as none are 
more than medium size and many of them quite small, I 
can easily have room for fifty and allow for growth. 
They thrive better in the box than in pots. They donot 
need watering oftener than once a week. As the water 
can be applied through the rose of the sprinkler, it keeps 
the follage clean. My box stands ona table with casters, 
so that it can be turned around and thus keep the plants 
from all growing one way. I have had mine seven 
winters, and am perfectly satisfied with it. The box is 
usually largely devoted to ornamental follage plants. It 
has long seemed important to provide for the period of 
rest to which reference has been made, by having plants 
not dependent on flowers for their beauty. Many have 
foliage quite as attractive as blossoms, and it has the 
virtue of constancy. Coleuses of brilliant hues, gleam 
ing amid the green of other plants, how cheery they are 
during the long, dull months of winter! The Golden 
Tri-color gerantums ; Humming-Bird, with {ts shapely 
leaves ; Golden Pheasant, with its green center and 
bronze-red zone belted with yellow ; Countess of Craven, 
golden yellow with crimson zone; Lady Cullum, rich 
bronze-crimson ground, suffused and bordered with 
brilliant flames—how charming they are! Nothing isso 
pretty and appropriate to combine with these brilliant 
plants as a variety of begonias. Some of these will 
bloom freely duriag the winter. Only picture to your- 
self a miniature garden filled with fifty such plants ! 
You can add yet more to its attractiveness by planting 
bulbs that will bloom—Duc van Tho! tultps, narcissus, 
but, best of all, the sweet hyacinths. These can be kept 
in the dark five or six weeks, and, when rooted, planted 
in the box. Have pretty ivies or other trailers to drape 
the outside of the box. For the brackets, if you would 
have some orramental foliage plants, nothing ts prettier 
than the drooping Mesopotamicum abutilon, with its 
smal] marbled golden and green leaves, and pendent 
blossoms crimson and yeilow, growing all along the 
slender branches. Fora bracket, a hanging pot, or a 
trellis, it is admirably adapted. For a stately plant, 
very ornamental, we know of none equal to abutilon 
Duc de Malakoff. Its large maple-shaped leaves are 
blotched with yellow, green, and white. Needs to be 
forced to branch freely by cutting off the top when at a 
proper height. 

Another admirable ornamental plant for a bracket is 
Anthericum Picturatum. It has long, narrow leaves, 
with a creamy white band running through the center. 
Alocacla Macrorhiza Variegata has large leaves broadly 
splashed with white. Some are nearly all white. 
Acalypha Macafeena fs another very attractive foliage 
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plant. Its leaves are bright red, blotched with deep 
bronzy crimson. 

I have now suggested how to make your window- 
garden a success and a joy all through the wintry 
montbs, and that at small cost. We would not omit 
from our list the sweet and lovely freesias. Half a 
dozen bulbs will yield rich returns. They ought to be 
potted soon if you would have them st midwinter. 
Primulas are very reliable for winter flowers. The large 
Dutch crocuses are beautiful. Plant eight or ten in a 
pot. Bulbs in great variety offer special attractions for 
the house as well as outdoor planting. 








THE PRINTED OFFERING. 


HE croakers who predicted the destruction of the 

home and the abolition of family life if girls were 
sent to college Hike boys must be somewhat chagrined 
at the utter failure of their doleful prophecies. These 
prophets saw so clearly but one result—a race of short- 
haired women and long-halred men! Great sighs of 
relief were given that their rece was nearly run, and 
they would not live to see the degenerate times. O ye 
of little faith! The yearly liberation of the army of 
gragustes does not present the picture our prophets had 
In their mind’s eye. They come out, not uniformed 
in bloomers and derbies, armed with umbrelias whose 
brandies contain swords to slay that usurper, Man, 
should he dare to glance at them, determined to drive 
to the wall this heretofore enemy of their sex’s progress. 
The college portals open, and there issues from the doors 
an army of earnest-eyed, rosy-cheeked young women, 
in trim tailor-made gown, well booted in broad-soled, 
low-heeled shoes, with pink-lipped ears unblemished by 
earrings—an army devoted to earnest work, trained to 
value work, and loving work; an army not drilled to 
fighting in the ranks side by side, but, each In her own 
way. with her own weapons, ready to meet what life 
shat! bring her. Nor do these single soldiers lose them - 
selves in the numbers of which they form but a unit. 
In thousands of ways these trained minds make their im- 
press on the communities to which they return. Life 
receives a new impulse ani takes on a new meaning to 
these brought in contact with the ‘‘ sweet girl graduate.”’ 
They bring to old questions new knowledge, and like 
the sun scatter rays of light in dark corners. No misers 
are they with their cofms of knowledge, but circulate 
them freely through the woman’s kingdom that the 
prophets thought they would destroy. 

A book entitled ‘‘ Home Sanitation”! {s the reault of 
two years’ work of the Sanitary Science Club of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumrz It is a most valu- 
able book. Its name indicates the subject of its con- 
tents. The book is full of practical suggestions, and 
free from the technical terms beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the non-professional reader. Ventilation, heat- 
ing, lighting, furnishing, are all treated in this little 
volume, as well as food and clothing. 

The intraduction closes with these words, which must 
appeal to every careful home-maker : 

** In conection, the householder must be reminded that 
it is not enough to secure right sanitary conditions ; they 
must be maintained. This can best be done through the 
eternal vigilance of the housekeeper, who can thus in large 
mea*ure secure the two essentials of a happy home—good 
health, and its attendant, good-nature. The following 
motto should be the basis of her efforts: ‘Any invention 
intended to bea subatitute for watchfulness will prove a 
delusion and a snare.’ ”’ 

We give our readers some questions from the book, 
hoping that they will furnish food for thought, and 
that they will be moved to investigate the conditions in 
and abgut thelrown homes: 

‘*When you selected your honse, did you make sure that 
it was ina healthy locality as well as in a convenient and 
fashionable one ? 

If the rouse is situated on rising ground, is the surface 
water (from rains) carried away on all sides by either nat- 
ural or artificial drains ? 

If the ground is level, are there under-drains carrying 
away the rain-water ? 

Is the soil sandy and gious ? 

If the soil isclayey and compact, is there special provision 
for drainage ? 

Is there a distance ef at least 200 feet between the houre 
and any low, marshy spot, any opening of a sink-drain or 
other drain, or any deposit of decaying material ? 

E there at least a quarter of a mile between the house and 
any source of contamination of the air the occupants must 
breathe, such as marsh at low tide, boggy pond or lake, 
low river-bank, pools of standing water? 

Are the first-floor beams of the house laid upon stone or 
brick foundations, three to six feet above the ground * 

Note.—Only about half the height of the cellar is then be- 
low the surface of ground. 

Is there a cellar G@#@ ventilated air-space under the whole 
house * 


Is thers ellar (either under a carriage-house 
or other building. or walled: off from the main cellar and 
with a separate entrance), in which all vegetables and other 


perishable articles are stored ? 
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Is the cellar perfectly dry at all seasons of the year? 

If not, are special drains laid under the cellar floor ? 

Is the floor cemented ? 

Are the sides cemented ? 

Is the cellar thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed with 
lime every spring ? 

Has the cellar several windows so that it is light and well 
aired ? 

Are these windows accessible ? 

Is it lathed and plastered overhead ? 

Is the coal-celiar a light and dry place ? 

Note.—The decomposition of the sulphides in the coal goes 
on much morerapidly in a damp atmosphere. Sulphides 
cause silver to tarnish. 

Do the living-rooms and sleeping-roouss have the sunshine 
a good part of the day ? 

Are shade-trees removed which would surround the house 
too closely and prevent the entrance of sunlight and the 
circulation of fresh air? 

Are all the sleeping-rooms above the first floor ? 

Are there windows on two sides of every room, or snite of 
rooms, or some other efficient means of producing a strong 
current of air when needed ? 

Chiefly applicable toa city house ; 

Is the street pavement usually clean and dry? 

Are the gutters clean, and does the water run freely from 
them to the drain ? 

If the lot is on made lan d— 

Have you consulted old topographical maps in order to 
learn the original character of the soil and direction of the 
water-courses ? 

Does the soil consist of gravel, sand, or loam, not a mix- 
ture of ashes, street-sweepings, and house-refuse ? 

Was the site well drained before the process of filling-in 
was begun ? 

dave some years passed since the lot was filled in? 

Is the back yard provided with a drain for rain-water ?”’ 

When the girl graduate devotes her intellect, her time, 
and her interest to the scientific care of her home, and 
not only hers, but seeks to enlighten her neighbor, we 
may be sure the most ardent of her opposers sits cov- 
ered with confusion. 

One of the chapters of the book that will interest, or 
should interest, every home-maker is the one on light- 
ing. The editors of the book say : 


‘In the use of the kerosene lamp several points ought to 
be noted : 

The lamp should be filled dally, for two reasons: 1. The 
higher the flame is from the reservoir of oil, the less light is 
given for «qual volumes of oil burned. 2. The greater is 
the air space over the oil in the reservoir, the greater is the 
danger of an explosion. 

Combustion is the more perfect, the nearer the maximum 
light is approached ; hence the burner should not be turned 
low, since the only saving effected is in the amount of heat 
giver off. Just as much oil is used ; but part of it escapes 
without being completely burned, and vitiates the air. 

Perfection of combustion depends upon sufficient access 
of air to the wick where the burning occurs. This Is 
attained in two ways: 1. By round wicks with air-space 
inside as well as ontside—(the argand and student lamps 
are of this type.) 2. By the access of air to both sides of the 
flat wick—(the duplex burner, with double flat wick and 
extinguisher, is the type most used). A good burner allows 
the air to enter freely at the base, and hence the small 
apertures must not become clogged. 

Since it is estimated that one-third of the fires which 
occur ate caused by kerosene lamps, it may not be ont of 
place to mention some precantions as to their use. 

Kerosene is obtained by distilling crude petroleum, 
which conststs of a variety of inflammable and more or 
less volatile liquids. The more volatile give the most 
brilliant light (such as gasoline for the gas machines in use 
in country houses), and are of less commercial value, so 
that it is for the interest of the refiner to allow as much as 
possible of these more volatile products to remain with the 
kerosene. 

The vapor of these volatile portions mixes readily with air, 
and the mixtures thus formed explode violently when ignited. 

Some of the cheaper kerosenes on the market will give 
off inflammable vapors when the oil is heated to 90 or 
100 deg. Fahrenheit. That is, if the reservoir of the lamp, 
with the burner and wick removed, were half filled with 
kerosene and placed in a dish of warm water, when the 
ojl was warmed to 90 or 100 deg. Fahrenheit the space 
above the reservoir would be filled with a vapor which 
would explode if a lighted match were brought in contact 
with it, and if the lamp were broken and the oil spilled, it 
would burn freely, setting fire to whatever it reached. 

Since it is not uncommon to have lamps near the stove, 
and since, especially with a lamp-shade, much heat is 
reflected downwards, it will be seen that a temperature of 
90 or 100 deg. Fabrenheit is not unfrequently attained. 

The only real safety is to use an oil which will not give 
off inflammable vapor at any temperature which will prob- 
ably be reached. Oil which can be heated to 140 deg 
Fahrenheit without yielding this vapor will not take fire even 
if the lamp is broken and the oil spilled ; it will only burn 
at the wick, where it is heated much more. 

The different State laws fix the temperature (called the 
‘ flashing point’), below which the oil must not give off these 
inflammable vapors, at different degrees from 100 to 130 
deg. ; 120 deg. would seem to be & good mean. 

To blow the flame strongly is to run the risk of driving 
it down into the reservoir. A second opening in the lamp 
for filling is rarely tight, and vapors are apt to escape; the 
oil also ‘creeps’ over the lamp, and thus vapors may be 
given cff which vitiate the air, even if no explosion occurs. 
There is also a temptation to fill the lsmp while lighted. 





QUESTIONS. 

Is an abundance of pure air introduced into every room 
in which a lamp or a gas-jet is burning, to make up for the 
oxygen consumed by the flame ? 

Is sufficient precaution taken to provide means for the 
quick removal of the gases generated by the flame ? 

Note.—In case stationary gas jets are used, it is practi- 
cable to have the products of combustion carried off ont of 
the room by means of fiues. 

If kerosene is used — 

Do you useoll of 120 deg. Fahrenheit flash-test, as shown 
by the open tester ? 

Do you take care to select the best burner possible ? 

Does the burner have some mechanical means of put- 
ting out the flame ? 

If not, is care taken to turn the flame down and blow 
across the top of the chimney and never directly down 
into it? 

Are the burners boiled occasionally in water containing 
@ little washing soda, to prevent creeping of the oil, as well 
as to clean them ? 

Are you careful not to leave the lamps with the flame 
turned down ? 

Do you banish such lamps as have a separate opening 
for filling ? 

Are ‘ packed lamps,’ which have wicking saturated with 
oil and no liquid, provided for carrying about the house ? 

Are the servants cautions never to fill a kerosene lamp 
near a fire or burning lamp ? 

If gas is used— 

Are the gae-pipes and fixtures tight, so that no gas can 
escape into the room and vitiate the air? 

Are the modern gas globes used, with large openings at 
the bottom, !n order to secure a steady flame? 

It metal tips are used, are they frequently renewed ? 

Note.—Lava tips last longer, but are liable to crack and 
clog. 

Is the gas-cock so arranged that it will turn no farther 
when the stream of gas is shut off ? 

Note.—Gase-cocks without a stop turn all the way round, 
and it is difficult to know whem thegasisshut off. Probably 
more fatal accidents arise from this cause than from blow- 
ing out the gas. 

If a drop-light is used, with a rubber tube, are you care- 
ful to detach and air the tube frequently ? 

Is especial care taken that a match is lighted and ready 
to apply before the gas is turned on, in order that none may 
escape to vitiate the air unnecessarily ?”’ 

While our girl graduates are able to bring their know)- 
edge of chemistry, of natural philosophy, hygiene, and 
physiology to the caring and governing of a home, we 
have an assurance of happler homes, fewer divorces, 
tetter-trained children, a nobler world. 








SEALSKIN FOR THE DAUGHTER, WOOL 
FOR THE MOTHER. 


By BELLE KELLoce Towne. 


ES, it was cheap—fur-trimmed, silk-lined, evi- 
dently a bargain, and a garment well worth the 
money you paid for it; but you, a mother of moderate 
means, had better not have purchased it for your 
daughter. Why? For various reasons, some of which 
may be as far-reaching as the circles of the ocean when 
the pebble is dropped within it. 

First, no mother can wrap the form of her young 
daughter in sealskin while she herself wears wool, with 
out jeoparding interests that center around her child’s 
fuiure. But this may be better understood further on. 
As soon as the possession becomes really an established 
fact, you will doubtless find, what many have found out 
before you : cealskin never walks alone ; nor will it walk 
in mean company if so it can help. S!lk, velvet-trimmed, 
will be necessary for its comfort in place of the soft-cling- 
ing cashmeres you are, wearing, and which have satisfied 
heretofore the tastes of your young daughter. Plush 
and plumes will crowd off the stage felt and pigeon- 
wings ; undressed gloves will be slipped aside for long- 
wristed, close-fitting, expensive kids, and even kid- 
covered wrist will need pendent gold, and the exposed 
throat a plain gold necklace or a filigree. Work the 
problem as many times as you please—add from the 
bottom up, and from the top down, and you will find it 
coming out with nearly the same result every time. 
Now, to return to the first: dreesed as your daughter 
will dress now that her attention has been turned that 
way—that is, if there are dollars forthcoming—and 
beeide you, who have doubtless retrenched as she in- 
cressed expenses, she stands head and shoulders above 
you, overtops you completely—why, you are but a 
brown chip-bird by the side of the gay-plumaged bird 
of paradise ! 

But she will not stand beside you for long, but will 
pats on soon in front of you: of your own free act she 
is first, why should she not walk first? She will 
soon receive recognition first, will talk first, and in 
mere space of time de first. Then, when, a trifle dis- 


mayed, you look round for the check-rein with which 
in former times you have guided her so easily, and 
find that it 1s nowhere in existence, but that, for all her 
inexperience and light-headedness and lack of knowl. 
edge, she knows more than you can tell her, and that 
she is actually taking her own gait down through life, 
do not go far from your own door seeking the why and 
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wherefore. But back of this, who gave you the 
privilege of changing the God-ordained notation and 
stepping back to a second place, yielding her the first, 
which as mother was assigned to you? Who freed you 
thus from responsibility ? You cannot fill a secondary 
plece in some things and then reach and claim those of 
the first In others. A mother who dresses in an inferlor 
way to the daughter who is under her home control 
lowers her dignity; if we cease to honor ourselves we 
must not expect but that others will !n a measure cease 
to render us honor. ‘' But everywhere we see the 
daughters dressing as the mothers cannot?” Yes, and 
everywhere we find some daughters, in spite of all the 
alds and helps for character-rearing of the present age, 
developing into small-statured women. But, again, you 
had not Letter not have been tempted into purchasing 
the garment cven when it was offered at such a great 
discount, inasmuch as it forces a discount upon the pure 
aims you have inatilled into the mind of your child 
formerly. 

You paesed through streets teeming with things that 
would have proven sccersories to rich knowledge, alds 
to growih of mind and soul, and which bad been pointed 
to by you as being of priceless value, yet, with money 
in your possession, you passed them by, ignored their 
prereuce, balanced the coin lightly while the yeas and 
nays were disputing within you, and toesed it down upon 
the slic of expensive indulgence, and what, in your 
case and with ycur means, was over-dress. Inso doing 
you lowered the high standard you had been bearing for 
the ees of your child to turn to. You swept aside 
the bilwark of pure example you had so carefully Kep! 
firm, and trailed im the dust true worth as placed in the 
scale ayainst things of lighter weight. Who dare say 
that for all time this may not rebound with telling 
influence upon the pure character of yourchild? She 
glories in the possession of a luxury but a short time 
back undreamed of, and which floated her way by a 
wave of chance; she realizes it to be a luxury really ur- 
afforded ; but if this be right, why not others ? Perhaps 
Betteree|f—a child of your own rearing—rises up within 
her In protest ; she can silevce it with one wave of— 
‘* Mother thinks ft isall right.” The silken train can be 
adjusted, the worldly garb donned, the burden of keep- 
ing in fashion assumed, and—she has ‘‘ mother” for 
authority. She may pass through the ordeal unscathed 
—some do—but is it not possible that, with the gold 
you carelessly spent, a grave was dug for virtues you 
had planted with fondest care ? 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 
A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A, HUMPHREY. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE WAY TO PILGRIM TOWN, 
** And the heavy night bung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
Wien a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore.”’ 
—([Mre. Hemans. 
ICK and Suzette were seated in a shady corner of 
the upper deck of the ‘‘ Stamford.” 

They had arrived in Boston the night before, on the 
nine o’clock Western express, from the Waterman 
Ranch, Colorado. They arrived tired, dusty, and 
cross, after the fashion of travelers. But a warm bath, 
a supper, and a night’s sleep at the Tremont House had 
changed 611 these conditions for the better. 

Refreshed and eager to see what they could of this 
Boston, so old and yet so new, they had taken a brief 
run upon the famous Common in the early morning, 
had skipped a handful of gravel across the waters of 
{ts historic Frog Pond, and had astonished a smal! 
ragamuffin who was sitting upon one of its seats by 
bestowing upon him a fifty-cent silver coin. 

The eyes of the ragged little fellow had followed the 
two wistfully as they went on a half-run down under 
the arching elms of the Park Street Mall. The green 
turf was wet and the trees heavy with a rain of the pre- 
vious night, and a passing breeze sent a shower of glis- 
tening drops down upon Dick’s uncovered head and 
Suzette’s trim traveling suit. But they did not mind ; 
it was only a friendly challenge from the morning 80 
freshly bathed and sparkling. 

The eyes of a policeman standing by the Brewer 
Fountain, wherein flocks of English sparrows were 
bathing, fell upon this pairso gay and debonair. As 
they drew near, and he met their frank and friendly 
glance, he spoke : 

** Y’ don’t b’long to Boston, I’ll bet.” 

‘“No, we don’t,’ was Dick’s response. ‘‘ We're 
straight from Colorado, and we never saw Boston 
before. ” 

‘*] thought so,” replied the policeman, ‘‘ Boston 





boys ’n’ girls don’t turn cut this time ’n th’ mornin’ to 
walk on th’ Common.” 

‘Oh, but I should think they would!” said Suzstte, 
giving a little skip expressive of her supreme happiness. 
“Tf I lived in Boston, I should take a walk on the 
Common every morning! It’s a splendid place for a 
race.” 

‘“*Have you b’en over t’ th’ gardings ?’ asked the 
policeman, his interest deepening in this Western pafr, 
so new fn hia experience. 

‘* No, we haven't,” was the reply. 

‘* Well, if y’ want t’ see somethin’ real harnsome, y’ 
jest go over there, Th’ rhododundrums are out.” 

‘Is there time, Dick ?’ asked St zatte, glancing up at 
the clock on the Park Street Church. ‘‘Ii’s six now, 
and breakfast at hslf past, ‘sharp,’ the walter sald, you 
know, if we want to get to the wharf In time.” 

‘*There’s time enough an’ t’ spare f'r such fast 
trotters as you be,” said the policeman, 

‘* Thanks,” came from the two simultaneously, and, 
with a waveof Dick’s hat and Suzette’s hand, they were 
off, fisshing like a ps'r of meteors across the West 
Street Mall, embowered in lindens, and over Monument 
H'li—so called from the monument to the soldiers of 
61— 64 which caps its summit. 

It was but a short run, after all, across the parade 
ground and the pretty stone bridge to the haunt of the 
‘*rhododundrums, ’ Anglicé rhododendrons. The gar- 
dens were qulet. Nota person was to be seen wa'king 
on the brown, wel! kept paths. Plenty of English 
sparrows were flitting In and out of the shrubbery 
and quarreling among the pansies and crimson-tipped 
daisies and hyacloths with which the beds were 
crowded. The ‘small blue lake rippled in tiny waves 
against {ts stone curbing, while the pretty swan-boats 
lay idle at their moorings, 

Not many yesrs ago the restless tide of the Charles 
River ebbed and flowed where these lovely gardens are 
te-day—a fact hard to real’z9 on such a sweet, sunny 
morning as was this on which Dick and Suzette saw 
them for the first time. 

**Oh, Dick! Just look at that!” exclaimed Si zatte, 
pointing to one of the emal! painted signs which forbid 
the bringing of dogs {nto the gardens. ‘‘‘ Dogs not 
allowed on this garden.’ ‘‘ Just think of it! Why, if 
we had brought Hector they wouldn’t have let us taken 
him in here! What ashame!” and her cheeks glowed 
with indignation that any spot upon earth should ba 
thought too good for her magnificent Hector to enter. 

Hector was an English greyhound, one of a large 
family of shepherd, pug, pointer, and terrier dogs 
which were domiciled at the Waterman Ranch and 
were the inseparable companions of these two 

*‘T shouldn’t care one bit for a place that I couldn't 
take adogto. Should ycu, Dick ?’ 

‘*No, I shouldn’t,” was Dick’s hearty response. 
‘But iva awfully nice, Sue. Mamma would llke it. 
Just see how thick and soft the grass fs! Wouldn’t 
Hi ctor and Juno tear over ft, though! I don’t suppose 
they let horses come ip, elther.”’ 

** No—only fron ones,” said Suzette, glarcing some- 
what disdainfully at the blg equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington. She had never seen any bronze statuary before, 
and on the whole she concluded she did not like it. It 
was black and dismal. Chiquita, who always shied at 
an Indlan, would be afraid of that fron man over there, 
she was sure. 

‘And there’s another sign, Dick! ‘Keep off the 
grass’! Ob!” and she skipped off the velvety turf upon 
which she was walking, and which seemed so nice and 
springy to her feet. ‘‘ What do you suppose they’d do 
to you if they caught you on it, Dick ? Shut you up 
in prison? And, Dick”—etopping short by a bed of 
superb pansies—‘‘I don’t suppose they’d let you pick 
even one flower !” 

And, in uiter disgust with a place where she could 
nelther walk on the grass nor pick a flower, romp with 
her dog nor ride her horse, ‘he free-born little Westerner 
turned her back upon the Public Gardens, and walked 
across Charles Street beck to the more democratic Com- 
mon. 

Democratic ; for, O joyful sight! right there, on the 
very thickest and greenest grass in the whole parade 
ground, sat two jolly lfitle girls, dirty, it 1s true, but 
with the brightest of eyes and the dimpliest of cheeks, 
picking dandelions! Real, golden dandelions! Such 
dandelions as S81 zotte had never seen in her life before, 
if, indeed, she had ever seen any; dandelions like 
Wordsworth’s daffodils, 

“A hoot... 
Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way.” 

With a sbrick of delight Suzette dropped upon the 
grass beside the two little girls, and, holding up a dande- 
lion to the good-natured policeman who had told them 
about the ‘“‘ rhododundrums,” and who wasstanding by, 
looking smilingly on, said, ‘‘ I'd rather have one dande- 
lion that I can pick than a million rhododendrons that I 
can’t.” 

And then she had a little chat with the owners of the 





bright eyes and dimpled cheeks, and it was all about 
dandelions. And did they always grow here, and were 
they always so plenty, and could they pick as many as 
they liked, and didn’t every boy and girl in Boston 
come here to pick dandelions ? And wasn’t it a funny 
name—dent de lion / a l\lon’s tooth! just because some- 
body thought {ts leaves iooked like lions’ teeth | And did 
not they think them ever so much prettier than the 
flowers in the gardens which they could not pick ? And 
she had heard that children made necklaces of them, 
and did they ever? And were they not like golden 
stars, or little golden platters, or fairy floors for ()ieen 
Titania to dance upon—or fifty other pretty fanctles, 
which Dick broke in upon with the information that 
they had just one minu‘e and a half in which to reach 
the Tremont House. 

And as they hurried up the Beacon Street Mall the 
two little girls wondered who they could be. And little 
Maggie, who had heard a good dea! about saints, thought 
maybe Suzette was a little one, she was so nice and 
sweet, and talked so prettily. All the saints she knew 
anything about were grown up, but why counldn’é a little 
girl be asaint if she were good enough? To be sure, 
she was not such 8 very liitle girl—such as they. And 
20 we leave them chatting among thelr daudelions 

As Dick and Suzette walked rapidly on, they looked 
in vain for thelr ragamuffin of a boy. His seat was 
empty ; he had disappeared. 

After breakfast came the drive to the wharf; past 
King’s Chapel and the old State H uve with its Lion and 
Unicorn, and State Street, once King’s Street, where the 
Boston Massacre took place in 1770. There was a 
distant glimpse, too, of Faneu!! Hall, which Dick knew 
at once from the pictures he had seen of fi. Altogether 
the drive was full of interest, and they were almost 
sorry when they reached the wharf. 

But they were only just in time. The wharfmen 
had wheeled on tke last load of freight. People were 
running hither and thither, and settling themselves and 
their baskets and bundles in the most comfortable places 
they could find. The man who always arrives just as 
the plank is to be withdrawn skipped over. Then, with 
one deep breath, one loud “‘ pouf !” the engine began Its 
work, the ‘‘ Stamford” backed from her moorings, and 
the delightful, dejicious sail to the old Pilgiim Town 
began, and, as was remarked in the very first line of 
this chapter, ‘‘ Dick and Svzette were seated in a shady 
corner of the upper deck.’ 

‘There |’ sald Suzette, looking joyfully about her, 
‘‘now I feel as if we were really on our way to 
Plymouth. It hasn’t seemed one bit as though we 
were before. But this—this—why, we might be going 
to Camelot, Dick !” 

Allowance must be msde for Suzette’s enthusiasm, 
for, a8 we al] know, Camelot was situated on a river: 

‘* Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs forever 
By the island ia the river 

Flowing down to Camelot 

But, as we shall see, Suzette had somehow mingled in 
her day-ireams the Knights of Camelot with the Pii- 
grims of Piymouth, both being brave and true men, and 
having teken evidently the same knightly vow, ‘‘ To 
speak the truth; to maintain the right; to protect 
women, the poor, and the distressed; to practice 
courtesy ; to pursue the infidel ; to despise the allure- 
ments of ease and safety, and to maintain each his honor 
in every perilous adventure. ’ 

And 80 it plessed her to fancy that this busy, bustling 
port was something like to that river winding clearly 

‘* Down to towered Camelot.” 

At any rate, it was all new, and as neara land of poasy 
and romance as anything she had ever seen. And even 
to us, who know it well, Boston Harbor, though not 
Camelot, {s beautiful and full of tnterest, and one of our 
poets has rhymed about {t almost as charmingly as Ten- 
nyson has of Camelot: 

**O hounteous seas that never fail ! 
© day remembered yet ! 
O happy port that spled the sail 
Which wafted Lafayette ! ’ 
is what Emerson says about it. And it fs {n the same 
poem that these |wo lines appear : 
** And twice each day the flowing sea 
Took Boston in its arms.”’ 
Which is certainly an extremely pretty way of saying 
that twice 4 dsy the tides flow and ebb around the city. 

‘* That’s so,” was Dick’s somewhat absent response to 
Svuzette’s remark. For he was watching the craft 
roundabout—the rowboats, and steam-iugs, and sloops, 
and schooners, and barques, and big ships that were 
either moving slowly to their anchorage or making their 
way out {nto more open waters. 

It was a scene full of interest to the eyes of a Western 
boy who had never breathed the breath of the salt sea 
before, and he fel! to wondering at which of these 
wharves it was that Boston gave her fam¢us tea party to 
her royal mother in 1773, when the Indians dropped the 
chests one by one into the “ laughing sea,” 
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And so the “Stamford” moved ou, while the sun, 
climbing higher and higher in the sky, shone warmly 
upon hulls and satls and sent a milifon sparkles 
of light scross the water. Past Forts Winthrop and 
Independence ; past the black pyramid of Nix’s Mate ; 
past Fort Warren and the Bug Light ana the Outer 
Light ; past the whistling buoy which moans with every 
rise and fall ot the restless waves—past all these they 
steamed out into the bay, beyond which stretched the 
blue of the ocean. For it was blue that day ; neither 
gray nor green nor purple. as {t often is, but blue and 
sparkling and dimpling with emiles, giving a right royal 
welcome to tue two who sat io their shady corner, silent 
but with eyes alight with excitement. 

How wonderful it sll was! Away off there on the 
horizon line were tips of sails that presently disappeared, 
and toward that magic line other sails were hastening. 
To what ports were they bound? To London? to 
Australia ? to Japan’? to some sunny, palm-shaded 
island of the tropics ? 

How fascinating it was to watch them and speculate 
concerning them ! 

Suzette at last broke the silence with—‘‘ Oh, I wish I 
coulu see a mermaid combing her hair, Dick !” 

‘Ora Triton blowing bis she)l,’ replied Dick. 

‘* Or Aphrodite coming out of the water ” 

‘* Or Neptune driving his dolphins.” 

** Or w sea serpent ” 

‘‘Or a whale.” 

And then they each drew a long breath and laughed, 
and Dick said: ‘‘ It looks like a prairie, only it moves 
and sparkles.” 

‘‘Oh, Dick! A prairie!’ replied Suzette, reproach- 
fully. 

Well, it was like a dream come true as they steamed 
along down that lovely south shore and came by and by 
to the Gurnet with its twin white lights; and around 
these they swept, giving a wide berth to the rocks lying 
along shore ; and there on the left was the long arm of 
sandy beach which holds the harbor of Plymouth in its 
keeping. Sand now, but in 1620, when Carver and 
Bradford and a!l that brave ‘‘ Mayflower” company, 
with its women and children, rounded its point, it was 
covered with thick green woods. 

As the plank was thrown out, a brown-bearded man 
sprang across and made his way to where the two were 
standing. 

* Oh, how did you know us, Uncle Tom ?’ they ex- 
clained. 

* Know you !” and Uncle Tom, holding both Suzette’s 
hancs in his, stood ff and ivoked at each in turn. 
‘Know you! Why, you are as like as two peas in a pod, 
and look exactly like your father and mother both, as 
good children ought. And now show me your luggage, 
and we'll go right up to the house. Aunt Pen sighied 
the ‘Stamford’ an hour ago with her spy-glass ; knew 
her by her smoke, and has been watching her ever since 
and trying to make you out” 








HOW BENNY CAUGHT CROUP. 


By EvizasetH P. ALLAN, 


T was bedtime, and there was no help for it. There 

stood Susan at the parlor door, ready to pounce on 

Benny and carry him off, no matter how much inter- 
ested he was in ‘‘ Lotto.” 

‘* But, mamma,” said the small man, anxfous to put 
off the evil hour as long as possible, ‘‘mayn’t I go out 
on the upper porch and count the stars in the Big 
Dipper *” 

‘* Yes,” said mamma, ‘‘ you may, and then you must 
go to bed without a whimper.” 

‘*7 dare say the little rogue will make Susan dress 
him all up in overcoat and leggings just to keep out of 
bed longer,” thought mamma, and then she called 
Benny back. 

“You needn’t have anything on but the old red shawl, 
Ben,” she said, ‘‘ when you go out to count the stars.” 

Benny opened his eyes wide, as if much aston{shed at 
this, but darted off to the nursery, and begged Sasan to 
undress him right quick. 

Susan unfastenea the buttons and straps as well as 
she could, considering that Benny was dancing on his 
tiptoes all the time, but when she brought out the white 
fianne) gown there was & rumpus. 

“ No, no, no!" crled the little boy. ‘‘Mamma said 
that I might go out and count the stars in the Dipper, 
with nothing on but the old red shawl.” 

Now, Susan had never known Benny to tel! anything 
bui the exact truth, so she had no doubt that his mother 
had given him leave to go out into the frosty night air 
with no clothes on, but she was very much vexed about 
it, and grumbled eo that Benny at last compromised on 
his flannel vest. 

So, arrayed in this one garment, with the old red 
shaw] woune around him, the little rowdy danced out 
into the starlight. 

My! but bis small feet and legs did sting with the 
cold, It was little that Benny cared for the stinging ; 
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he rushed up and down the porch playing wild Indian, 
and forgetting all about the stars. 

But when Susan called him, he suddenly remembered 
the stars, snd nothing would bring bim in until he had 
counted them twic eover, to make sure they were all 
there. 

By this time Susan felt like spanking him, and maybe 
a spanking would have kept cff the croup. But in the 
middle of the night Benny’s mamma was startled up out 
of bed by that sound which most mothers know and 
all mothers fear—‘‘ Whoo—whoo—whoo—” from the 
nursery. 

‘* How could Benny have caught cold ?” she asked, 
running into the nursery with quills in one hand and 
turpentine {n the other. 

‘* Humph !” said black Susan, too much disgusted to 
be polite ‘*‘Axtn’ me how dat chile cotch cole, and 
him prancing out in de night ar, ‘thout airy rag o’ 
close—humph |" 

When Benny’s mamma heard the whole story, she 
laughed so much that she upset the turpentine all over 
the bed, and the nursery smelt croupy for a week ! 








SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS. 


By Joiia M. Coron. 


ATTIE received unexpected company one warin 

autumn day. The room had heen darkened that 

she might take the afternoon rest a long illness made 

needful, and as she Jay upon the bed she suddenly spted 

the visitors, who were standing in a line against the 
wall opposite the window. 

How they ever came [nto the room without disturb- 
ing Nurse, who was dozing in her chair, Mattle coulda 
not tell, but therethey certainly were, seve» little figures 
in the gayest of party costumes. Very tiny they were, 
but bright and charming as they stood shaking with 
laughter at Mattic’s amazement. 

** We squeezed right through the crack in the shut- 
ter,” spoke the oldest, who was dressed in bright red. 
** We knew you were here, and thought you must be 
lonely and would like to see us.” 

** At any rate, we wanted to see you,” sald the next 
little visitor, who was brilliant in aa orange colored cos- 
tume. ‘‘ We've missed you since you’ve been shut up 
here, and missed our games at hide-and-seek in your 
curls ” 

‘* I’ve missed your bright eyes,” said a little thing in 
blue. ‘‘I always sit in your lap when you wear your 
pretty cashmere dress, and as I am just the same color, 
you don’t know it.” 

Mattie’s astonishment increased. ‘‘ Piease do tell me 
your names,” she said. 

‘* We are the little Rays,” was the reply, ‘‘ and we 
belong to the family whuv have made for ages the light 
that all the world uses. You've seen us before, but 
there were other folks around, and we were too shy to 
talk. One day when you were making soap-bubbles 
we came, but you shouted so loud when you saw ua that 
we were frightened off. We carried the bubble with us. 
Don’t you remember how you wondered where it went 
to? We are timid among strangers, but our old friends 
often coax us to visit them, and when they offer to 
show us a handsome crysial we never can resist their 
invitation.” 

** Where do you live ?” sald Mattie. 

*‘ Millions and millions of miles away, but the journey 
here is very easy, and some of our family come every 
day. Unless there are too many clouds in the way we 
just join hands and slide right down in less than ten 
minutes. Yesterday there were such crowds of thick 
clouds in your sky that we gave up trying to get 
through, though we had promised some flowers to paint 
their cups so that they could invite the bumble-bee to 
supper. We begged the wind to help drive the clouds 
away, but, dear me! what a rage he was in, to be sure, 
He said we might go home and tell the sun that if he 
would insist on crossing that Equtnoctfal, all the winds 
together could not manage the ciouds, blow as hard as 
they might. 

‘This morning we started before sunrise. Your at- 
mosphere was in the way and tried to stop us, but we 
got the best of him by just turning a little out of our 
path, and down wecame ina hurry. I wish you had 
been out to see how glad everybody in the garden was 
when wecame. We were so warm and thirsty that we 
drank up all the dewdrops the grass and plants had 
saved, but we promised to send them some fresh ones 
by the air to-night. We found many flowers quite 
beaten down by the rain, but we all joined hands and 
lifted them up. We swung up and down from the 
trees, and glinted among the leaves ; the brook blushed 
and dimpled when we gave her a good morning kiss ; 
the birds fluttered their wings before usand sang their 
greeting. But we have had work as well as play, and 
a busy day ubis has been.” 

** Do you paint for all the flowera ?” asked Mattie. 

** Some of our relations do, and we help the flowers 





up out of the ground, too ; you don’t know how strong 
we are all together. We have to fight Mr. Frost some 
times, and {t takes all our strength in this part of the 
country ; but many of our family go south, where they 
have an easy time of It. 

**My fcurth sister (who dresses in green) really has 
such serious quarrels in the autumn with Jack Frost 
that the rest of us very often come out of our hiding 
places when the air brings us word that Frost {s coming 
our way, and sit on the trees with Green Ray.” 

“Oh ! I've seen you in the trees,’ sald Mattie; “ but 
why don’t I meet you oftener in other places ?” 

“You do meet us every day, but you don’t know us. 
We have a great habit of hidiag ourselves ; for although 
we don’t like to be separated, we can’t endure to be 
looked at all together, and always grow pale—quite 
white, indeed—under such circumstances, But when 
you see one or two of us, you may be sure the others 
are not far away. There’s one of my yellow cousins 
standing on that ribbon, but all her sisters are hiding in 
the threads.” 

‘* What very curfous people you are!’ said Mattie. 
*‘T must learn your names in order. Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Indigo, and Violet. I think you 
are very valuable acquaintances,” 

Mattie turned her head, and saw Nurse opening the 
window. ‘‘You have had a nice nap, my dear,” she 
said, ‘‘ and now it’s supper-iime.” 


A SCENE IN THE WOODS. 


HE bell had rung, and the big dining room was 
filled with guests when the door opened and this 
tall, gent!emanly boy of about !welve walked into the 
room. He would attract attention anywhere because 
of his exceedingly neat appearance. His broad linen 
collar was spotless, his light chestnut hair most carefully 
brushed, and not a spot on jacket or knickerbockers. 
He was perfectly self-possessed and yet not at all obtru- 
tive As he walked the distance between the door and 
his chair all who noticed him afterward commented 
on him as ‘‘a gentlemanly boy,” ‘‘so different from the 
majority of boys’ Ia the evening {n the parlor he was 
just as quiet and unassuming, and the various mammas 
and friends of the children there congratulated each on 
the arrival of so desirable a companion for tho chiidren. 
It was the habit of these mammas to play cards with 
their children till the hands of the clock polnted to eight 
o’clock, when theee little people all disappeared. The 
new arrival was invited to join one of these groups, and 
accepted. He knew the game, and was interested at 
once. But now the flaw was discovered! Our gentle- 
manly boy could not bear to be beaten, and so counted 
that he was always the winner. His principles were 
not honest. The little folks with whom he was playing 
knew what he was doing, but they made no comment. 
The next night they filled their table without inviting 
him to join, and he was the member of another circle. 
It was such a puzzle to those who did not see this boy 
away from the ho.el why he was not a favorite. He 
never entered a room with his hat on ; he was extremely 
polite when met anywhere about the hotel; but the 
children would not make a companion of him. 

One day a couple of the guests of the hotel were sit 
ting in the woods, when they hear boys’ voices. Pres- 
ently the new-comer and a gay, lively, roliicking boy 
came down to the lake. Could it be possible that the 
loud voice, so domineering in its tone, was the voice of 
the new boy that was voted agentlemen! Itwas. The 
dispute was as to whether toadstools were poisonous to 
the touch or not. The jolly boy insisted they were'; 
his mother had told him not to touch them, that they 
were poisonous to the touch. Without a moments warn- 
ing, the so-called gentlemanly boy stooped and picked 
& toadstool and rubbed it on the younger boy's face. 
He was frightened, hurt, angry, but fear of the conse- 
quences seemed his strongest feeling. He stood still, 
pale and trembling, while the Jarger boy laughed and 
pointed his floger athim. The little fellow grew angry, 
and sprang at the larger boy to strike him, but was held 
by the arms, At last he broke away and sprang for a 
stone to throw at his tormentor. Here the onlookers 
decided it was time to speak, and calmed and soothed 
the younger boy. The older boy gave every evidence 
of being sorry he was found out, but no evidence that 
he regretted {ll-treating a boy much younger and weaker 
than he. That scene in the woods was always present 
whenever we saw the elight, carefully dreased boy who 
would remove his hatso graciously and was so quick 
to hand achair ora wrap. Wethoughtof what Teany- 
SON Says : 

** Kind nature is best ; those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second-hand, 
Which are indeed the manners of the great.”’ 

This was the prayer once made by a servant of a col- 
one! in the late war : 

** Let me so lib dat when I die I may hab manners, 
dat I know what to say when I see my hebenly Lord.” 

Such manners would be full of gentle kindliness, 
would be founded on the golden rule, 
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THREE MIRACLES.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT 


ERTAIN aspects of Christ's lite and character have 

been most volumi{nously fliustrated by commen- 
tsors and religious teachers. Volumes have been 
written upon his miracles, his teachings, his sufferings, 
and his death, and their ¢fficacy to assure pardon and 
afford peace. But there are some minor aspects of 
his character, if anything respecting him can be called 
minor, some incidental revelations, wh'ch have been 
passed by altogether, or barely recognized and brie fly 
interpreted ; and yet these minor incidents in his life, 
these accidental revelations of his character, if I may 
speak of accident in such a connection, are those 
which, in some sense, bring him nearest to us and us 
nearest to him. As sometimes in our journeying a 
view which we come upon suddenly and unexpectedly 
charms u3 more than that which we had anticipated 
and for which we were taking cur tour; as in reading 
the incidental illustration remains often in the mind 
and starts it upon new trains of thinking and new ex 
plorations of thought, while the general lesson of the 
book on which the author in his own mind lafd stress 
is forgotten ; as in our friendships some little courtesy, 
some significantly insignificant act, opens the before un- 
known heart to us, unclarps the book and lets us read 
its pages, and so gives to us intimacy where before we 
were barely acquainted; so, in studying the life of 
Christ, some of the chance views, some of the paren- 
theses, some of the slighter incidents in his life, are those 
which bring our hearts nearest to his and his heart 
nearest to ours. These incidents, and measurably the 
experlence which they reveal, we can understand, and 
he who enters only the porch of the temple knows 
more of it than he who stands afar off and looks only 
upon its outer walls. Two of these incidents const!- 
tute our lesson fcr to-day. 

1. On one occasion Jesus was walking along the 
streeta, probably of Capernaum, on his way to the 
house of one of the rulera of the synagogue who had 
besought his help ‘“ My little daughter,” he safd, 
‘Heth at the point of death. Come and lay thy hands 
upon her, thatshe may be healed.” Jesus went with 
him, anda great crowd, drawn by curfosity, followed 
to see the result of the appeal. Among them was a 
woman who had suffered from many years of chronic 
hemorrhage. This disease in certain forms {s still un- 
manageable by the most skillful physiclans ; under the 
regulations of the Mosaic law a person effilcted with 
this disease was ceremonially unclean, audi whoever 
touched her was made unclean until even. Inthenaive 
language of the Evangelist, she ‘‘ had suffered maay 
things of many physicians, and was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse.””* The Jewish rabbis wore as an 
outer garment a quadrangular piece of cloth, tasseled 
and fringed ; these tassels and this fringe were sup- 
posed to possess & peculiar sacred significance, and a 
superstitious reverence was attached to them by many 
of the common people* Sharing in this superstition, 
having a kind of faith in Christ, at least a hope that he 
could do her good, afraid to speak to him and ask his 
assistance, this woman pressed her way through the 
crowd and timidly touched the fringe of the garment 
which the women who loved him had woven for their 
Master, and which he wore as a symbol of his office as 
a religious teacher. Christ heard the muttered prayer 
of this poor woman; he answered to her touch as in 
another’s case he would have answered to acry. He 
put forth that inexplicable virtue by which he gave 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and newness of 
life to the paralytic. The fountain of her blood was 
dried up ; she felt in her body that she was healed of 
her long plague. What effect this sudden conscious- 
ness must have produced in her to give her courage for 
her fears and hc pe for her despair can be easily im- 
agined. Now Christ might turn and speak to her 
and she would not fear to answer, abashed and trem- 
bling though she might be before the crowd. He 
turned about, looked on her whom he had healed, and 
then inquired, ‘‘Who touched my clothes?’* The 
woman saw that she was known; she understu .d the 
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2 Lightfoot gives an account of some of the prescriptions con- 
tained In the Rabbinical books for these cases. Wher one reads 
one of these prescriptions he no longer wonders that she gained 
nothing from the healing art of thatage. ‘ Let them dig seven 
ditches, in which Jet them burn some cuttings of such vines as 
are not circumcised (or not four years old) ; let her take in her 
hand a cup of wine ; let them lead her away from this ditch and 
make her sit over that ; let them remove her from that and make 
her eit down over another; in every removal you must say to 
her, Arise for thy flux.” 

* Por illustration of this fact see Matthew ix., 20; xiv., 36; 
xxili.;5; Luke vill., 44. 

«He looked rouad about to see her that had done this 
thing ;"' not tosee who had done It, but tosee her who had done 
t. The implication is that she was already known to him. 
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purport of his inquiry, strange as it seemed to the dis- 
ciples, and, fearing and trembling, she came and fell 
down before him, and told him all the truth, and re- 
ceived from him the word of peace and good cheer: 
‘‘ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole ; go in peace, 
and be whole of thy plague.” 

To suppose that this woman was healed by the hem 
of Christ’s garment, without Christ’s volition or the 
forth-putting of his love, is to fali futothe same super- 
stition into which she fell. Christ, not his garment, 
did the healing. He cured her, not by touch or even 
word, but by a mere volition ; then, when by his heal- 
ing he had put courage into her heart, and a better 
understanding of himself into her mind, he called 
forth from her the confession of her faith, and the ac- 
knowledgment of her gratitude. It is not mereiy in- 
telligent faith which Christ accepts, but faith of any 
kind, even though it be mated to and marred by super- 
stition. The mistaken reverence which trusts to the 
hem of Christ’s garment is better than the supercilfous 
wisdom which rejects Christ himself. The proper 
method of dealing with and curing honest superstition, 
the Christlike method, is, not by attacking it, but by 
encouraging the faith from which it proceeds, and di- 
reciing that faith from the matertal object to the living 
Corist. The woman who kneels oo the cold stone 
floor of the cathedral, and lifts her streaming eyes to 
the ill-painted Virgin or the Ill-carved crucifix, and 
counts her beads in a sincere and yet half-despatring 
hope that she may find mercy for her sins, help in her 
trouble, and comfort in her sorrow, presses forward to 
touch the hem of Christ’s garment. We push her back, 
scorning her superstition ; Christ gives her the comfort 
she huogers for, the help she needs, the pardon she 
seeks, and bids her go in peace, and, if not on earth, 
then hereafter in heaven she will learn to transfer her 
streaming eyes from the 1!]-painted canvas and the {Il 
carved wood to the Christ himself whom they both 
symbolize ; will learn that it was no touch of the gar- 
ment hein that healed her, but the will and love of the 
ving Christ. 

Bruised reeds we are perpetually breaking, and 
smoking flax we are continually quenching. Brulsed 
reed he never breaks, and smoking flax he never 
quenches, When shall we learn to receive whom 
Christ recelves and as Christ recelved them, neither 
suffering their superstition on the one side nor thelr skep- 
ticlsm on the other to exclude from our sympathies 
those whom Christ recelves to his ? 

3 Before Christ reached the home of the ruler of the 
synagogue & messenger came’ with the word, ‘‘ Thy 
daughter is dead ; why troublest thou the Master any 
further ?” Perhaps they really had faith in Christ as 
a Master, but could not think him Master over life and 
death ; perhaps they had before sought to dissuade the 
ruler of the synagogue from appealing to this unortho- 
dox rabbi, and now sent word of the daughter’s death 
to add emphasis to their dissuasion; this seems the 
more probable from their subsequent conduct. When 
Christ reached the house he found it full of profes- 
sional mourners. ‘‘In the Orlent yet more than with 
us mourning customs aie conventional. Fashion 
dictates them. The friends of the dead beat their 
breasts, make the house resound with their lamenta- 
tions, cover their heacs, cut their flesh, put on the 
habliiments of grief, and rend their garments. There 
are with them, as with us, various shades of grief 
nicely expressed in external symbol. The length of 
the rent in the garments {s accurately determined by 
the relation of the diseased. Professional women, 
skillful in the simulation of grief, are hired to swell 
the songs of lamentation of these occasions. Acquaint- 
ing themselves with the private sorrows of their 
auditors, and interweaving in their chants the story 
of their woes, they evoke their tears, and thus add 
amateur to professional weeping. Such was the scene 
which Christ found enacted in the house of the prelate 
when he arrived.” 

To Christ all simulation was intolerable. The one 
sin for which we might almost say he had no mercy 
was the sin of false pretense. He spoke in language 
of sharp rebuke to these pretended mourners. ‘‘ Why 
make ye this ado and weep? The damse! is not dead, 
but sleepetb.” True grief would have caught at such 
an utterance as this, even as a drowning man catches 
at a straw, or possibly would have been angered at It, 
as though it were the utterance of one who made 
light of death; but these noisy pretenders were 
neither angered nor inspired with hope—they burst 
0 it into laughter and jeers. Christ drove them from 
une rocm of death, as he had before driven from the 
temple courts the traders and traffickers; the crowd 
that had followed him had remained outside obedient 
to his command whose authority no one seems ever 
to have dared to call in question. With Peter and 
James and John and the iather and mothcr of the 





1 According to Luke, a single messenger ; Mark’s language in- 
dicates more than one; probably some volunteers accompanied 
the original messenger, 





dead matden alone present, Christ took the damsel by 
the hand and bade her arise, and straightway she rose 
and walked ! 

Let your love, saya the Apostle Paul, be without dis- 
simulation. Of all experiences of love, love’s sorrow, 
surely, should be sincere; and yet we, with our 
mourning customs, our blacks and hailf-blacks, our 
nice adjustment of shades according to the grief which 
conventional laws require us to express, cannot cast 
the first stone at Palestine in this respect. How often, 
even in the Christian funeral, does the Christian min- 
ister seem to make it his object rather to aggravate 
than to alleviste the woe; ratoer to draw teara frora 
the eyes than to wipe them away; rather to increase 
the tumult than to rebuke it with Cbrist’s question, 
“Why make you this ado and weep ?”’ and with Christ s 
assertion, “‘The damsel {s not dead, but sleepeth., 
In nothing is the sincerity and the simplicity of Christ's 
sympathy more strikingly illustrated than in this Inci- 
dent, in which his abhorrence of the dissimulation « { 
sorrow finds such vigorous and efficient expression ; and, 


comparing these two inciderts, may we not say this cf 


Cuorist: that a alncere appeal to him, no matter how 
superstitious and ignorant may be the soul whitch makes 
it, 1s never unheard, while pretentious but false expres- 
sions awaken only his abhorrence or his scorn, no 
matter how they may accord with the conventiona 
customs of society and the rules of etiquette ? 

8. Two blind men, moved by the fame of Christs 
miracles, followed him, and besoughthis mercy. There 
is somethiog peculiarly pathetic in their appeal. They 
simply ask for help, seemingly not quite daring to thiak 
that he could give them their sight. He tested their falta 
with a question : ‘‘ Belleve ye that I am able to do thie, 
They said unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he 
their eyes, saying, According to your falth be it unto 
you,” 

We are continually coming to Christ for help, and 
continually going away unhelped, because we expect 
him to say, According to your wish be {t unto you, and 
what he really says is, According to your faith be it unto 
you. Professor Drummond has lately laid great em. 
phasis on the truth that spiritual phenomena, no less 
than physical phenomena, are according to established 
laws, and this is one of them: our capacity to receive 
blessing depends, not upon our desire, but upon our 
faith ; that is, upon our spiritual receptivity, upon the 
condition of our souls to receive the influence which 
comes from our Lord, upon the belief in him without 
which it ia impossible that even he should touch us. 
For if he is to touch us we must also touch him and we 
live only when his mercy and our faith come in con 
tact. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THREE MIRACLES. 


By Emity Huntineton MILuEer. 








UR Lord Jesus did so many wonderful things in 
the few years which he lived upon earth that if 
they had all been written down we should have a great 
number of books filled with the story, instead of only one. 
Each of the four disciples, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, wrote down the things that he remembered best. 
Sometimes, when they told of the same thing, Luke 
would put in something that John had forgotien, or did 
not know, or perhaps thought was of no importance ; 
but it helps us to understand the story better if we read 
it the way each one has told it. 

The firet miracle of our lesson is the raising from the 
dead of a little girl. She was about twelve years old, 
and her father was named Jafrus. He was one of the 
rulers of the synagogue, so they probably lived at 
Capernaum. 

The little girl was so sick that there was no hopo of 
her getting well, and Jesus had been away across the 
lake, and had but just returned. Perhaps when they 
were all weeping at the ruler’s house, and waiting for 
the child to die, some one came running in and said to 
the father, ‘‘ Did you know that Jesus is in the city ? 
He came back yesterday, and Matthew the publican has 
made him a feast. They are at dinner now.” 

The father hastened away to the house, and, kneeling 
at Jesus’ feet, sald : 

** My little daughter lfeth at the point of death; I 
pray thee come and lay thy hands upon her, and she 
shall live.” 

Jesus had pity on the distressed father, and started to 
go with him at once, but the people thronged about kim 
on the streets so that he could only move very slowly 
There were many who wanted help, and kept calling 
out to him and crowding about him. There was one 
poor sick woman who had not courage enough to cry 
out, but who stil] wanted to be helped. She had been sick 


1 Even so evangelical a writer as Olshausen has supposed the 


case of this maiden to be one of syncope ; but Christ's language, 
“The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,’’ is not more explicit 
than in Jobn xi., 11, and the whole narration is {nconsistent with 


the idea that the maiden was simply raised from slumber ora 
j iauting fit. 
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for twelve years, and she bad spent all her money upon 
physicians who tried to cure her, but instead of getting 
better she grew worse. She had heard of Jesus, and 
she said, ‘‘I will not trouble him; I will only touch 
his garments with my finger. If I may but touch his 
garment I shall be whole.” So she pressed through the 
crowd and came behind him, and touched the hem of 
his garment. Instantly she felt in her body that she 
was cured. But she could not hide berself from Jesus 
He felt the touch of her finger just as a mother hears 
amid all other noises the voice of her own little child 
calling out tober. The touch meant, ‘‘ Help me,” and 
Jesus turned about and smiled upon her, and said, 
‘* Daughter, be of good cheer ; thy feith hath made thee 
whole.” And she was made whole from that very 
hour 

All this time Jairus was thinking only of his own 
little daughter, and wondering if she were still alive 
Just as Jesus spoke to the woman there came © messer- 
ger from the ruler’s house saying, ‘‘Thy daughter is 
dead ; trouble not the Master ;” but Jesus sald to Lim, 
** Fear not; belfeve only, and she shall be made whole. ” 
So they went on together to the house, and there they 
found the friends weeping, and crying aloud, and tho 
hired minstrels singing doleful songs, as they do in that 
country when any one dies, They thought Jesus had 
come too late, and when he sald to them, ‘‘ The maid is 
not dead, but sleepeth,” they laughed at him. They 
knew she was dead, but they did not understand that 
death is only asleep from which the voice of God can 
awaken his children. Then Jesus sent them all out 
except the father and mother and his three disciples. 
Peter, James, and John. He took the little girl by the 
hand and sald, ‘‘ Matd, arise!” Then her spirit came 
back again into her body, and she arose from her bed 
and walked, and Jesus bade them give her some food, 
for they were so much astonished they did not know 
what todo. They could only think of telling every one 
the wonderful story, but Jesus bade them not to tell it 
He cou!d not raise every dead person to life, or heal 
every sick ore; that was not the work for which he 
came to esrth, and the more people heard of his mir:- 
clea the more they crowded about him, and hindered 
him from his teaching But such good news could nt 
be kept. When he came out he found two blind men 
waiting. who followed him crying for help. He went 
on his wsy tothe house where he was staying, and 
when he wse come in the blind men came to him 
Jesus said, ‘ Belleve ye that I am able to do this?’ 
They ssid unto him, ‘‘ Yea, Lord.” Then he touched 
their eyes and said, ‘‘ According to your fafth be it unto 
you.” They really had faith, for their eyes were opened, 
and they went away telling the story and prafsing the 
power of the wan who had healed them 

There is one thing which was said of all these people 
who came to Jesus for he)p, and that fe, they had faith ; 
they believed Jesus could help them, and they trusted 
him to do it. The way for any one to get help from 
God is to feel you need help, to belleve God can give 
you help, and to trust that he will give it. Whether we 
ask for the forgiveness of our sins or for anything else, 
this isthe way to go to our Father. This is the kind of 
asking which Jesus meant when he sald, ‘‘ Ask, and ye 
shall receive.” 





MR. HUME’IN INDIA. 


ANY friends of Robert Hume in this city, says 
the New Haven “ Palladium,” will be glad to 
hear that he landed in Bombay, Western India, on the 
morning of Sunday, August 28, sfter a safe voyage. 
On the same day he was so urged by the native pastor 
and Christians to preach in the mission chapel that he 
gladly coneented, although his head was st{ll dizzy with 
the rolling of the ship. ‘‘ It was good,” he writes, ‘‘ to 
begin proclaiming again in India God’s message of 
truth and duty.” Two days later Mr. Hume’s brother, 
the Rev. E. 8. Hume, writes: ‘‘R. has already seen that 
he is heartily welcomed by all, both missionaries and 
native Christians.” 

The following extracts from letters from several mem 
bers of the mission at Mr. Hume’s own station, Ahmed- 
nagar, prove the unbounded jo~ of the Christian com. 
munity in welcoming back their beloved and respected 
teacher and leader. One writes: ‘‘ Our dear Mr. Hume 
received a right royal welcome. Our Christians 
turned out in a body at half-past three in the morning 
to escort him with music and flags to his house, in front 
of which addresses of welcome were made, hymnssung, 
and prayers of thanksgiving offered. The missionaries, 
too, were present, and everything was hearty and 
cordial. The next day I accompanied Mr. Hume ina 
hurried visit to some of the villages in his district, and 
everywhere the same demonstrations were repeated. 
Many Hinc.. «vn joined the Christians in these ex- 
pressions of j vful welcome. In each place we were 
escorted by « jubilant procession to the church, where 
hymns of welcome were sung, prayers offered, and the 
Scriptures read, followed by a few earnest words from 
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tell you about the hearty reception Mr. Hume met with 
on his arrival here. His coming has given us all much 
gladness, It was good to see him in his old seat in the 
native church and then hear his sermon from Luke xix., 
10: ‘For the Son of man {fs come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’” 

In writing of his arrival, Mr. Hume himself says: 
‘Tt seems both natural and strange to be writing again 
from this place and house where I have spent so many 
happy years and had so many experilences— joyful and 
sod. But itis true that the Lord has brought me to the 
end of my journey, and now brings me face to face with 
the duties which await me. I feel myself weak; but, 
humbly seeking God’s guidance, desiring hourly to 
recognize my need of his help, and depending on his 
faithfulness to his promises, I thankfully begin work 
anew in this dear place.”’ 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE COLLEGES. 


ROFESSOR DRUMMOND and Dr. Smith, both 
of the University of Edinburgh, spoke last week 
to the Yale students in Dwight Hall, and were listened 
to with the greatest attention by an audience of about 
seven hundred young men. Dr, Smith gave the follow- 
ing account of the students’ meetings in Edinburgh : 
“The great movement which we have had in Edinburgh 
is a students’ movement, and three years ago we would have 
laughed at you had you proposed holding a religious meet- 
ing of 800 students there. There was no out-and-out Chris- 
tianity. The movement had its beginning with five stu- 
dents. Studd, the famous Cambridge bat at cricket, and 
Smith, the stroke of the Cambridge crew, came to address 
us, and on that evening we had 700 students of every kind, 
and representing all the athletic branches in college. When 
the invitation was given for any who chose to come for- 
ward and speak to Studd and Smith, over 200 students 
crowded around them. They followed them to the station, 
where Studd was made to address them. At our first meet- 
ing 1,500 students came together, and the meeting lasted 
until twelve o'clock at night. Professor Drummond was 
invited to come and carry on the work. After this we felt 
that the other universities should receive these teachings, 
and men were sent to Aberdeen and Glasgow. We have not 
come here to preach death-bed religion to yon, but we want 
you to find out that in the Bible is found eternai life. We 
ask you to do this to-day.”’ 


In the course of Professor Drummond’s remarks he 
sald : 


“You outsiders are looking on at the fight between relig- 
ion and the world. Youshould put on your armor and join 
us. I will say a few words concerning the conditions on 
which we wish the outsiders to join us. We utterly oppose 
anything like sanctimoniousness. Cant we abominate. A 
young man is to be religious as a yeung man, not as an old 
man. 

‘* When I was a boy I used to see my mother open her 
Bible and read it*for half an hour atatime. I conld not do 
it. Neither could I go into my room and pray half an hour 
as my father did. In our work we never allow our religion 
to interfere with the universty work, never holding meet- 
ings on week-day evenings. We allow no interference with 
amusements, and consequently we have drawn foot-ball 
and cricket players within our ranks. A dozen or more 
have formed themselves into a society, and have gone down 
into the slums of Edinburgh to live and work among the 
poor and wretched. Their rooms are furnished with the 
trophies of their athletic victories, and they are the manly, 
strong men of the university. 

‘* A little incident occurred in our work. It is customary 
for hundreds to come up to be examined. One man came 
a few years ago, but feeling unable to pass, he hired another 
student to pass for him. The hireling succeeded, and for 
two years the other man pursued his studies; but he be- 
came interested in our work, and finally made a clean breast 
of his action to the faculty, and was obliged to go clear 
back and begin over again. We do not interfere with spec- 
ulation. We hold that there are twelve entrances to the 
kingdom of God. Kingsley goes in at one gate, Sam Jones 
at another. We are not anxious to have every man believe 
in the same ideas, but we are anxious to have every man 
become a member of the kingdom of God. We never use 
the words, ‘Save yoursouls.’ Wesay, ‘ Get your life saved.’ 
That is the immediate question. What are you going to do 
with your lives? You are responsible for them: but what 
are you going to do with them ? 

** As 1 look around this vast andience do I not see some 
lives that promise great things ; but are they not liable to 
be blasted? Make Christ your King and Master, and fol- 
low him. The kingdom of God 1s the salt of the earth. 
Show me a street in any city where there is no salt of Chris- 
tianity, and I will show you vice in its worst forms. Imag- 
ine this country without the salt of Christianity !’’ 


CHRISTIANITY, OR BUDDHISM 
REFORMED ? 


BYraAJaAPANESE, 
HRISTIANITY, or Buddhism reformed ; that fs, 
perhaps, the only alternative in Japan to meet the 
religious and moral need of the time. Although my 














belief lies in the superiority of introducing the former 
to reforming the latter, I will not discuss that in the 
present paper. Be it either, I consider it plain that 
some doctrines of the Japanese Buddhism are behind 





Mr. Hume.” Another missionary says; ‘‘ Others will 


the present epoch of Japanese civilization. The point 





to which I wish to ca]] the attention of those who are 
interested in the religious and moral problems of Japan 
is the doctrine of material hell. Let me begin by my 
experience, 

When I was a boy, I went to a temple to see the 
Buddhist pictures on the 16th of January, which day, 
according to the popular notion, was the only occasion 
on which the cover of the “Iron Pot in Hell” was re- 
moved. I, having grown up in my home, which was 
pecullarly indifferent of the popular belief of the time, 
had scarcely any more idea than simply see the pictures. 
Even to my childish conception most of the pictures 
were impressingly horrible. I could not understand 
why there were so many pictures of hell and zo few of 
paradise. I wondered how far the imagination of 
human cruelty could go. Here the poor fellows are 
driven up to the Mountain of Swords by the whips of 
cruel demons, There, the tens of bodies are put in a 
large fron pot and boiled up like lobsters. The body of 
a damned creature {s pounded in a mortar by pestles of 
fiends. The hands of a dead liar are twisted around to 
his back and tied up to a post, and his tongue is about 
pulled off by a crude nail extractor, in order that he 
could lfe no more. Women are driven into the Pool 
of Blood, and children threatened by the fron rod of 
demons. And what is there of paradise? Blank void 
of Nirvana! A quiet rest on a lotus flower, enjoying 
nothing but Nothing. In short, the scene of hel! was 
fantastically brilliant, and that of paradise totally lacked 
any vivid scenery. 

Having a fu!l respect toward the philosophy of Buddh- 
fem, I cannot but ask, Could this doctrine be a part 
of the religion for the Japanese, who are making such a 
rapid progress? Could this outrageous picture of hor 
ror serve as an incentive for the best feellog in man? 
Fear of punishment, without hope of reward, curtalls 
the finer sensibility of man. It is through the cultiva- 
tion, development, of this finer sensibility that healthy 
children of God are made; for the modern education 
declares the development—morally, physically, and intel- 
lectually—as its vital principle. The Japanese people 
should be so educated in morality by the religious 
encouragement, social atmosphere, and training of per- 
sonal habits, that sympathy—that treasure of heart—is 
developed to such a degree as they dare not do evil. 
Never mind the menace of punishment ; develop sym- 
pathy, and you wil! find the people having no need of 
punishment ; or, if there is the case In which punish- 
ment is indispensable, speak it in love, direct it to their 
conscience and not to their terror. There is no need of 
picturing such a sickening scene of human distress after 
death, and hardening thefr heart and brutalizing their 
feeling. For if once man’s finer sensibility destroyed, 
what could he be but a heartless biped? It isa shame 
of the Japanese—aay, of every peopie and every indi. 
vidusl—io be thus degraded and degenerated! ‘Tis 
through the faith {a God, love in man, and hope in 
heavenly home, and not fear ip punishment of material 
hell, that the inner man of prople could be developed 
and refined and rendered capable of ¢xiending sym- 
pathy around thelr fellow-creatures. 

‘* Never mind the devil yet awhile. Let her first 
learn to do good, that God may love her ; the rest will 
follow. I would rather make people religious through 
their best feeliogs than thelr worst—through their grati- 
tude and effections rather than their foars and calcula- 
tions of risk and punishment. We can do without the 
devil at present.” 

This is what Lord Lytton writes In one of his novels ; 
and I think there is much truth init, Aud if there fs, 
my desire for the termination of this kind of doctrine, 
by means of elther the introduction of Christianity or 
the reformation of Buddhism, might not be entirely a 
baseless one. 








FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Mr. Moody, the evangelist, began a two weeks’ series of 
revivals at Montreal on Sunday of last week. 


The McAIll mission in Paris now occupies thirty-five sta 
tions. 


On July 15. 1888, will be celebrated In Russia the nine 
hundredth anniversary of the introduction of Christianity 
into theempire. A great monumental cathedral is in proc- 
eas of erection at Kieff, in which city Russians were first 
baptized nine centuries ago. It will bearthe name of 8t. 
Prince Viadimir Isapostolos, who renounced paganism and 
baptized his people. 





There are, according to an English Government “ Blue 
Book,’’ 18,849 benefices in England and Wales, of which 
10,000 have glebe lands, amounting to 650,548 acres, with a 
gross estimated rental of $4,541,410. 





Since 1874 the American Bible Society has circulated in 
Japan 106,235 693 pages of Scriptures—or of the Scriptures 
in whole or in ‘‘ portions,’’ 401,795 volames. That ought to 
tell, and doubtless has told, on the general sentiment of 
that land. 


The Queen of Madagascar recently attended the opening 
services of the Christian churches at Ambokimanga. In 


" fourteen years 700 Protestant chapels bave been built in 
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Madagascar, making the number now 1,200. There are 
8,000 Protestant communicants, and all the churches are 
self supporting. 


Among the presents sent to the Vatican during the Pope’s 
Jubilee was an altar sent by the Bolognese Commission. It 
is built of inlaid wood, and objects used in the celebration of 
the massare of silver gilt or pure gold. The whole is valued 
at $16.000. The gifts from the diocese of Milan alone will 
reach the value of $70,000. A missionary sends from Bur 
mah skins of two tigers, killed by himself, and the tusk of 
an elephant, carved inthe form of a pirogne with its rowers. 
Cantu sends many lace robes, made mostly by little children. 
Objects in opal glass are sent by the parish of St. Ambrogio. 
From Orleans comes amagnificentstandard of Joan of Arc, 
embroidered by noble ladies. The Princess Clotilde, in her 
retirement at Moncaliert. embroidered a white satin robe 
with gold flowers for the Pope. A book of the life and acts 
of Leo XIIL., a model of painting and engraving, sent from 
Belgium, is called ‘* Leo XIII ’s Book of Gold’? A model 
of a monumental organ for St. Peter’s is heing made by 
Caraille Coll, a celebrated organ maker. A colossal cheese 
comes from a cheese manufacturer. A cooper sends a large 
barrel for wine. Four yards of fine linen are from a poor 
servant. 


It is said that Chinese Christians are, almost to a man, 
ready to pray in pablic. to exhort ore another at their meet- 
ings, and to speak for Christ to their nelebbors. ‘‘I can 
witness in behalf of hnndreds,"’ writes the Rev. Hunter Cor 
bett, ‘to their childlike faith in the power and willing ess 
of God to fulfill every promise in the Bthle, to their un- 
shaken faith in the efficacy of prayer, their love for the 
Seriptures, and their honest avd faithful effort to live blame- 
less lives. Not a few, including some well advanced in life, 
have persevered in the study of the Scriptures until they are 
able, with the greatest ease, to repeat chapter after chapter, 
and sometimes entire books, from both Old and New Testa- 
ments. Not only have they committed large portions to 
memory, but they are able to explain them. The history of 
the fortitude, the persistence, the patience of Chinese Chris- 
tians in the midst of heavy trials would fill more than a 
yolname These people have shown, too, their liberality and 
enterprise. An illustration of this is seen in the mission to 
Corea, undertaken a little more than a year ago by some of 
the Christians at Foo Chow. The chief supporter was An 
Hok, a wealthy and generous Chinaman, who. a few years 
ago, gave #10000 to the Ang'o Chinese College at Foo 
Chow, and more recently $1,000 to a church at Hong Kong. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. } 
MIDDLE STATES. 








—The Rev. John H. Barrows, who was admitted to mem- 
bership in Plymouth Church in 1869, and who is now pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Chicago, preached in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Jast Sunday. His morning 
sermon was npon man’s need of a Saviour, and such a 
Saviour as Christ. 

—The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, is the candi- 
date of the Greenback party of this State for Secretary of 
State. 

—Ata meeting of the Peabody Fiucational Fund Trus- 
tees in this citv last week, at which ex-President Hayes, 
Chief Justice Waite, WM. Evarts. and oihers were pres- 
ent, Professor W. H. Paine, of the University of Michigan, 
was appointed President of the Normal College at Nashville, 
Tenn., to succeed Dr. E. 8. Stern, who died in April last. 
The fand amounts to £2 000,000 and the income during the 
nast vear was $70,000, of which $22 800 went to scholarships, 
213,000 to normal schools, $11,700 to institutes, $13,000 to 
public schools, and $9,500 to the Normal College at Nash- 
ville. 

—A meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional Association was held in the Rochester Avenue Con- 
gregational Church of Brooklyn on Tuesday, October 11. 
The programme included addresses by the Rev. J M. 
Whiton, DD, on * Christian Socialism,’ and the Rev. 
William Carruthers on the ‘‘New Testament Idea of the 
Chureb ;’’ and in the evening an address by the Hon. 8t. 
Clair MecKelway on the subject, ‘‘A Plea for Old- 
Fashioned Preaching.’’ 

—At the meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery last week 
the Roy. Samuel T. Spear, D.D, the oldest member of the 
Presbytery, made a personal statement of bis religlous ex 
perience and relations to that body, of which he said he 
could no longer be an active participant. His remarks were 
received with the deepest sympathy and affection 

—The Birmingham (Eogland) ‘ Datly Mail’’ of September 
3 savs: ‘Dr. Whiton, of New York. who for the past six 
weeks has been officiating at Carr’s Lane Chapel in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Dale in Australia, galled for home this week. 
The reverend doctor attracted very large audiences to the 
chapel, and it may be mentioned that this ts the third time 
he has occupied the pulpit there during Dr. Dale’s absence. 
The deacons and the deaconesses, at a garden party recent- 
ly, presented him with a handsome flower stand and a sal- 
ver. Mr. Mander, the senior deacon, made the presentation, 
which Dr. Whiton suitably acknowledged ”’ 

—The Rev Joseph Parker, D.D , of London, lectured in 
Chickering Hall in this city last Thursday upon the subject, 
“ Job’s Comforters; Sympathy from Science.’? He was 
introduced by the Rev. Dr. Abbott E Kittredge. Dr. Par- 
ker said he knew nothing abont lecturing, but he had been 
told by the late John B. Gough, when heretofore asked to 
lecture in this country, that the sort of lecture best calcu- 
lated to please an American audience was one which took a 
high moral standpoint. His lecture was a brilliant and 
witty criticism of the pretensions of modern scientists. 





mittee who have had the matter in charge earnestly recom 
mend that on that day the churches throughout the State, 
in their services and sermons, give prayerful consideration 
to the duty of Christian people towards the criminal classes ; 
both those who are in and those who are out of prison. The 
committee will be glad to receive the assurance that the 
‘* Prisoners’ Sunday’ will be recognized by thoss clergy- 
men to whose hand this notice may come, and to farnish 
to all who may desire them documents relating to the con- 
dition of prisonsin our own State, and reports of the work 
of the Prison Association of New York. All letters to the 
committee should be addressed to the Secretary, at 135 East 
Fifteenth Street, New York City. 

—The programme for the centennial exarcises of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian Assemblies in Phila- 
delphia next May bas now been completed and is as fol- 
lows : Inthe Academy of Music, morning, presiding —Mod- 
erator of the Southern Assembly ; the Rev. T.L Cryler, D D 
(Northern) ‘‘ History of Presbyterianism ;’’ the Rev. B. M. 
Palmer, D D (Southern), ‘‘Its Work for the Fature.’’ After- 
roon, preriding—the Hon. William Strong (Northern); the 
Hon. John Randolph Tucker, of Virginia (Southern) 
** Adaptation of Pres byterianiam to the Masses ;”’ the Rev. 
8 J. McPherson, D.D. (Northern), ‘* Presbyterianism and 
Education ;’ the Hon. J. 8. Cothran, of South Carolina 
(Southern), ‘‘ Calvinism and Human Progress. ”’ 

—A special Bible conference, with the object of confirm 
ing the faith of Christians in the teachings of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and to counteract the infinence of increasing 
numbers of unbelievers and doubters in the divine origin of 
the Word of God, will be held in Philadelphia from Novem- 
ber 15 to 20. It is intended, according t» the programme, 
to make the conference a channel through which will come 
clear and strong testimony to the power, majesty, and 
divine ineptration of the Sacred Scriptures. Bishop Will- 
fam R Nicholson, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, ts 
Chairman of the Committee. 

—The Syracuse ‘‘ Standard ’’ says that the Rev. John M. 
Reid, D.D., of New York, and wife were the donors of the 
Von Ranke library to Syracuse Uatversity. As early as 
1877 Dr. Reid gave the University, under a pledge of secrecy, 
$5 000 with which to purchase books. At that time Dr. Ben- 
nett endeavored to obtain the Von Ranke library, though 
failing. Ten years later the desired result was accomplished. 
The friends of the University will be gratifi.d to learn of a 
new gift to that institution just made, which amounts to 
$50,000 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, of the ‘‘ Church of the 
Strangers,’’ celebrated in a pleasaut way on Mondayof last 
week the attaining of his ‘‘ majority,” so to speak, as the 
pastor of that church, of which we gave some account last 
week. His twenty-one years of labor have been amply 
blessed, and the congratulations were many and warm. 
Tnere were eight speakers, and they represented almost as 
many denominations. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Armitage, 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, presided, and 
the speakers and others who took part were: The Rev. Drs. 
Henry M. MacCracken, John Hall, Philip Schaff, William 
M. Taylor, John M. Reid, William Ormiston, Howard 
Crosby, Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, Dr. Gottheil, of Temple 
Emanu-El, the Rev. B B. Tyler, and the Rey. Dr. Wilbar F. 
Watkins, of Philadelphia. 

—The apostle of the Lutheran Church, Dr. Henry Melchior 
Mohienberg, organized ita first copgregation in this country 
at Trappe, Pa., one hundred and fifty-four years ago, and 
there, just a hundred years ago, he was buried. The qnatnt 
old church stands unchanged except by moss and time’s 
decay, and there last w-ek a centennial memorial servic: 
was held The Rev. Dr. G. F. Krotel, of New York, 
preached in the morning, and the Rev. W. J Mann, DD, 
and C, W. Schaeffer, D D., in German, in the afternoon. 
Memorial services are also being held this month by Luther- 
aus in all parts of the country. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Young Men's Christian Acsociation building at 
Worcester, Mase., costing $96,000, and erected by popular 
subscription, will be dedicated October 13. 

—The Boston ‘‘Transcript’’ says: ‘Bible readings in 
parlors will be a feature of soclety—diversion, shall it be 
sald ?—this winter, and will take the place among some of 
the intellectual that Browning recitals occupied last year. 
Readers who may conclude from this preface that society is 
becoming pious will be disappointed when they learn that 
the new movement finds its support among the agnostics, 
and that the old Bible will be selected solely with the rhe- 
torical and oratorical possibilities of its stately language in 
view.’’ 

—The Rv. Phillips Brooks, of Trinity Church, Boston, and 
the Rey. Arthar Brooks, of the Church of the Incarnation 
of New York City, assisted in the ceremonies of laying the 
corner-stone of the parish house for Christ Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., last Friday. 

—The French Protestant. of Ware, Mass., have organ 
ized achurch. The Rev. A. T. Dorian will be their pastor 

—The Rev. F. E. Clark, of Boston, who lately resigned 
his pastorate in order to devote his whole time to the work 
of the Soctety of Christian Endeavor, has issued a circular 
letter to the various branches, in which he says: ‘'I accept 
the position of President of the United Soctety with the un- 
derstanding that the Society of Christian Endeavor is not, 
and is not to be, an organization independent of the church 
It is the church at work for and with the young, and the 
young people at work for and with the church In all that 
we do and say let us bear this in mind, and seek for the 
fullest co-operation of pastors and church officers and mem- 
bers in carrying on our work. The Society of Christian 
Endeavor can always afford to wait rather than force itself 
upon an unwilling charch.”’ 

—The nineteenth annual Convention of the New England 


—“ Prisoners’ Sunday” will be October 30. The com- branch of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 





Methodist Episcopal Church was held last week at New 
Haven, Conn. About three hundred delegates were present. 
The address of walcome was made by the Rey. Mrs. M. M. 
Foster. Many eloquent speeches were made by returned 
missionaries and friends of the cause. 

—A new Universalist church was dedicated at Somerville, 
Mase., last weck. The Rev. J. M. Puliman, D D, preached 
the sermon. 

—A pleasant reception was given last weck at the p 
of Mrs. G. D, Gilman, of Boston, to one of the noblest and 
one of the earliest workers in the mission fisld of the Sand 
wich Islands sent out by the American Board, Mrs. ©. C. 
Armstrong, of San Francisco, wife of Dr. Richard Arm 
strong and mother of General Armstrong. 

—Fifteen Baptist mi<slonaries sa‘led for India from 
Boston last Thursday on the ‘‘Catalonia.’? The fare- 
wells were most affecting. Some 500 friends were prese:t to 
see them off 

—At a meeting of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Boston last week the Rev. Phillips Brooks said stadents 
frequently came to him for advice regarding their stn iiss, 
and he laid down these two principles for their guidance : 
‘** Firat, study those things which you like to study ; and, 
second, study those things which you do not like to study ; 
and let your work, whatever it may be, be the first duty of 
your life,’’ 


THE WEST AND SOUTH, 

—The Trustees of the Pacific Theological Seminary of 
San Francisco have just received an invested fund of 
$5,000 from the estate of the late Enos Sargent to establish 
a generous scholarship in this growing institution. 

—In Michigan the Congregationalists at Manistee have 
bought a site for a new $50,000 church; the church at Car- 
sonvilie will be dedicated soon; the church at Perry has 
been cleared of debt; a church is to be organized at 
L’ Anse 

—The fifty-seventh annual Conference of the Mormon 
Church opened in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle on October 
6. Great interest centers inthe mesting owing to the fact that 
it is the first conference held in that city for the past three 
years. Daring that period conferences have been held in 
thesmaller towns in the Territory where polygamists who 
were avolding arrest could attend the meeting with little 
chance of sejzare by Deputy United States Marshals. 
Interest in this conference is further enhanced hy rumors 
stating that the successor to President Taylor may be 
elected. Only about 4,000 people were present. Heretofore 
no Jess than 8 000 have attended on opening days. 

—Bishop Perry, of Iowa, has written a letter to the New 
York ‘* World” indignantly denying that his sermon at 
Westminster Abbey was un-American, that it spoke of our 
patriots as ‘‘rebels ” and the British as ‘‘ the loyal forces,” 
and so on. He also says that he had never had a thought 
of accepting the offered bishopric of. Nova Scotia 

—The Rock River (Lll.) Methodist Conferancsa just held 
passed strong resolutions in favor of prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. 

—The Colorado-Wyoming Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches holds its nineteenth annual meeting this 
week. The Rey. Myron W. Reed, the Rev. H. E. Thayer, 
the Rav. C. M. Sanders, the Rev. J. B. Gregg, and others 
will make addresses, 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 








—C. H. Smith accepts a ca!l to Belchertown, Mass 
-~A.H. Fuller, of West Medway, Mass., has resigned, but his 
congregation request him to remain 
—H. O. Pentecost, of'the Belleville Avenue Church of Newark, 


N. J., is the Labor candidate for the office of Mayor 

—Edward G. Beckwith, D.D., of the Third Church of San 
Francisco, Cal., has reeigned. 

—W H. Brodhead, of Wakefield, Mass., has resigned. 

—E T. Pitts, of the Church of the Pilgrimage of Plymouth, 
Mass , has resigned. 

—S P Wilderds to become pastor of the First Church of Janes 
ville, Wis 

E. Y. Lum has received a cal! from Willington, Conn. 
Thomas R Bacon was installed as pastor of the First Church 

in Berkeley, Cal.. on September 27. 

—D. W. Richardson, of Needham, Mass., has received a cal! to 
the chureb in Ludbury 

—R. T. Hock has been installed as pastor of the North Church 
of Belfast, Me. 

—F. G. Chutter has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Littleton, N. H 

—George Stearns has been installed as pastor of the church in 
Acton, Mass. 

—S KE. Evans has received a call to Ware Center, Mass, 


—Arthur Metcalf accepts a ca!) to Solon, Mich 
—O. G. McIntyre, of Cornwall, Conn., has resigned 
OTHER CHURCHES 

—A M. Wylie, of the Presbyterian church of Newtown, Pa,, 
has resigned. 

—H. T. McEwen was Installed as pastor of the Fourteenth 
Presbyterian Church in this city on October 11 

—L. H. Merrill, asstetant rector of Trinity Chureh (P. E.), Saco, 
Me., accepts a call to Sherman and Winn, Me 

—F. W. Merrell has been elected rector of St. Luke’s Church 


(P. E), Chelsea, Mass 

William Roberts, D.D., pastor of the Welsh Calvinist Meth 
odist Church of Utica, N. Y., died last week at the age of 
seventy-eight. 

—F.S Bacon has been iustalled as pastor of the Baptist church 
at Marblehead, Mass. 

—Alfred E. Goodnough? has been installed as pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, L. 1. (Church of the Sav 
four). 

—David C. Marshall, a Baptist minister, dled at Rochester, 
N. Y., on October 4. 

—R. R. Westcoit, one of the oldest members of the Try Meth 
odist Conference, died on September 30, at the ave of eizhty-six. 

—F. S. Evans, an aged Methodist minister, died at Washing- 
ton, D.C on October 7, at the age of eighty-six. 
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Books AND Quttors. 
RUSKIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Whatever critics may say of John Ruskin’s somewhat 
whimsical notions upon industrial and social topics— 
albeit beneath all his whimeies there appears to us to he 
a vein of what we may call spiritual common sense— 
and however odious he may have made himself to some 
readers by bis self. conceit and opinionativeness, there 
can be no qvestion that no modern books are more 
worthy study by one who desires to comprehend the 
structure and significance of nature, the principles of 
art as her interpreter, the fundamentals of architecture 
as a noble exposition of human thought and sentiment, 
oreven the English language as an instrument for the 
utterance of noble emotions, the clear exp ssition of great 
principles, and the vivid portraiture of ecenes of beauty 
and of grandeur. Weare not oblivious to the defects 
of Roskin’s style, nor to bis partialism as an art cri ic, 
but we know of no modern writer who appreciates more 
thoroughly than he does the truth that art always ought 
to be, and, if true to itself, always is, 4 spiritual inter 
preter ; ro one who better than he hes read for himself 
and interpreted for others the secret meaning of nature’s 
picture-writing ; and no one who has exhibited in pas- 
sages a more perfect command of the Eaglish languaga, 
whether for the expression of f{deas, the representation of 
scenes, or the incitement of emotions. The autoblog- 
raphy of such a man has 8 pecullar value provided only 
itistrue ; and Mr. Ruskin is so singulerly childlike in 
his self-concelt that he is in little danger «f falsifying 
the story of his life. He writes with a naivelé which is 
sometimes amusing, sometimes a little repsllent, but 
generally charming. He talks of his father and mother 
with the absolute frankness with which a friend might 
talk to a confidential friend in private intercourse 
The reader may not like Ruskin the better for this We 
cannot say that we altogether spprove this sitting down 
in a confessional with the whole world for a father con 
fessor ; but the confesston is none the less interesting 
reading ; and when it {s not morbid—and there fs little 
or nothing morbid in Ruskin’s self-revelations—it f°, on 
the whole, instructive reading. The ‘‘ Forum” has 
recently been publishing articles by distinguished men 
giving some account of the processes of their own edu 
cation. The difficulty with such accounts generally is 
that the writer cannot forget that he is writing for the 
public, and cannot, therefore, avoid shaping his account 
of the educative influences which surrounded him in 
such wise as to give the public only that kind of in- 
formstion which is creditable to him and to his parents. 
Mr. Ruskin is troubled with no such weakness. If we 
were to say that he is garrulous we should do him an 
injustice, and yet the transparency of his narrative is 
precisely akin to that of a garrulous old man who thinks 
s’oud about his childhood in the presence of auditors 
To know what were the influences which went to make 
up euch a character s* Ruskin’s is useful In more than 
one point of view. We find, for instance, that the cen 
ter and heart of his early education was the study of the 
Bible; that he was compelled, not only to read it 
through aloud to his mother, hard names and all, and 
with correct elocution, but to commit many of its pas. 
sages to memory long before becou'd atall comprehend 
their real meaning And we find that to this exercise he 
attributes his knowledge and use of the Eaglish tongrie. 
** As soon as I was able to read with fluency, she | uis 
mother} began a course of Bible work with me, which 
never ceased till I went to Oxford. She read alternate 
verses with me, watching at first every intonation of my 
voice, and correcting the false ones, till she made me un- 
derstand the verse, if within my reach, rightly and ener- 
getically. It might be beyond me altogether ; that she 
did not care about; but she made sure that as soon as I 
got hold of it atall [should get hold of {t by the right end. 
In this way she began with the first verse of Genesis, 
and went straight through to the last verse of the Apoca- 
lypse—hard names, numbers, Levitical law, and all ; and 
began at Genesis the next day. If a name was hard, 
the better the exercise in pronunciation ; if a chapter 
was tiresome, the better lesson in patience; if loath 
some, the better lesson in faith that there was som) use 
in its being so outspoken. To this discipline,” says 
Mr. Rurkip, “ patient, accurate, and resolute I owe, 
not only a knowledge of the book which I fiad occa 
sionally serviceable, but much of my general power of 
taking pains, and the best part of my taste in literature.” 
We are far from recommending other fathers and 
mothers to put their children through the same course, 
with the expectation of making, by the same procesr, 
similar masters in the ure of English. But the {llustra- 
tion afforded by Mr Ruskin’s culture, of the value of 

Bible study, both as @ moral and a literary discipline, is 
not !o be contemned 

We have taken this phase of Mr. Ruskin’s education 








’ Preterita. Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts Perhaps Worthy of 
Memory in Mv Past Life. By Jobn Ruskin, LL.D, (New.York : 
John Wiley & Bons. 





simply to illustrate the characteristics of his autobiogra- 
poy. Toillustrate them fully would almost require a re- 
production of the autoblography itself. The ‘‘1” is writ 
in it very large, and yet the egotism is not revolting 
It is the egotism rather of a self-contained, a meditative, 
and a solitary nature than of one proud of ')'s achieve- 
men's or boastful of his exploits) Mr Ruskin was 
brought up without companions, He had a solitary 
childhood. His life was richer in reflection than in 
study, and absolutely poverty-stricken as regards all 
social possibilities. And he has lived a comparatively 
solitary life since. He is a man of few or no personal 
friendships, Like Carlyle, his mental structure {s id{o- 
syncratic. He thinks his own thoughts, not only little 
caring, but little knowing, what relation they have to 
the thoughts of his age, or how they fit in with contem- 
porary thinking Ordinarily the solitary man is also a 
silent man; his egotism is real but unuttered But if 
the though!s that burn within him demand expression, 
if his capability and his circumstances are such that he 
can give expression to them, he becomes, by the law of 
his own being, a unique, idlosyncratic, and even ego- 
tistical writer. His writiags are quite apt to be the 
more valuable on this very account. Because he makes 
no attempt to adapt himself to his audieuce, he is sure 
to be sincere, 2nd his pages to bea record of his real 
thought and exoression. And his egotism will be read- 
{'y pardoned by any one who takes account elther of 
its origin or nature. or of the intellectual fruitful- 
ness which it has helped to produce. In spite, there- 
fore, of its large-writ ‘‘I,” in spite, too, of repetitions 
which dangerously approach garrullty, and perhaps 
because rather than in spite of the absolute frankness of 
the narrative, we think Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Preterita” will 
take a high rank in the permanent library of autoblog- 
raphy. 





NOTABLE SERMONS.’ 

It is one of the significant signs of the times that 
while the demand for religious books of the old conven- 
tional type has greatly decreased, the demand for fresh 
and vital presentations of religious truth has greatly 
increased. Readers care less and Jess for the cut-and- 
dried sermons and moralfzations which once filled for 
the most part the pages of distinctively religious books, 
but the world is hungry for spiritual truth and for 
the help and inspiration of spiritual insight. Hence 
the extraordinary demand for such works as Professor 
Drummond’s ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
and for the sermons of Dr. Brooks and other well- 
known preachers of the spiritual echool Among thoze 
who deal with religious truths vitally and spiritua!ly 
the preacher of the sermons contained in this volume 
holds a foremost place. His capacious and catholic 
mind had Jed him into sympathetic relations, not only 
with the thinking in his own department, but with the 
general movement of thought in the world at large. He 
is especially conversant with the progress and the theo- 
ries of science, and has dealt with these themes in a 
way which shows how little is to be feared from any 
new truth by one who seeks continually that which ts 
deepest and most vital in all trut. 

These sermons are char icteriz2d by the same breadth 
of view, earnestness of spirit, comprehenstveness of 
thought, and religious fervor which Dr. Smyth’s 
readers have learned to look for in every work from 
bis hand, No preacher of the day is more satisfactory 
to those who care most of all for the heart of things 
religious, and who believe that each generation must 
interpret for itself the greatest truths. The title of this 
volume is signficant of the point of view and spirit of 
{ts writer. He deals continually and with singular 
power with the facts and forces of the spiritual life. 
His preaching is therefore vital and dynamic rather 
than theological and mechanic:l. His appeal is made 
continua'ly to the epiritual consciousness, and to the 
actual history of men under the pressure of actual 
living ; hence the vitality and reality of his preaching 
and his writing. No one can read such sermons as 
these without being sensible of the value of the intellect- 
ual method represented bere ; nor, if he be famillar with 
the sermons of an earlier date, without the coascious 
ness that the modern pulpit is decidedly in advance of 
the pulpit of other days in the directness and force with 
which it deals with living questions, and in the vitality 
and reality of its conceptions of spiritual laws and 
foress. 

Of several novels on our desk the strongest is The Revolu- 
tion in Tanner's Lane, by the author who calis himself 
‘“*Mark Ratherford..’ (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 
Its strength does not lie, however, in the artistic develop 
ment of a plot, for from that point of view a more badly 
constructed story is not often met. It is, indeed, two stories 
roughly joined together; one hardly becomes thoroughly 
interested in the scene aud characters first introduced 
when they are abruptly dropped and the reader hastily 
taken to another place an“ brought in relation with a quite 
new set of chrracters. Bat, for all this, there is a wonder- 
ful fidelity to nature in these rough stadies of Philistine 











' Christian Facts and Forces, By Newman Smyth. j yol, | 
iwmo. §1.50. (New York: Charlies Scribner’s Sons.) 


and Puritan English men and women in the time of George 
1V.—that “ extraordinary compound of talent, wit, buffoon- 
ery, and good feeling,’? as the Duke of Wellington too 
flatteringly called him. In contrast with at least three 
types of smug hypocrisy the author has given us a vigorous 
portrayal of a simple, earnest dissenter and radical, mov- 
ing with high purpose thongh narrow intellectual grasp in 
the turbulent conspiracies of the transition period preced- 
ing the great corn-law agitation. ‘‘The Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane”’ is a suggestive and thoughtful thongh not 
8 well-proportioned or well-deve’oped novel.——Love and 
Theology (Boston : Ticknor & Co ), by Celia Parker Wooley, 
though by a writer with whose name readers of fiction are 
not familiar, shows no sign of literary crudeness or uncer- 
tainty of touch. The theme is well expressed by the title. 
Side by side throug’ the book move the love story of a 
pure and generous New England maiden and her growth 
from the stern theological belief of the most uncompromie- 
ing ‘‘orthodoxy’’ to the extreme of liberality. ‘The stand 

ing ground which she st last reaches Is ‘‘ that God Ilves- 

He knows and can help 83 no one else can, and will par 

don all her shortcomings ; that an example of boliness and 
love has been given to the world in the Man of Sorrows, 
whose crown of thorns each of his disciples must in turn 
wear ; that life and goodness here mean a be'ter life and 
more goodness to come.’’ The discussion of modern donbts 
and questionings is treated cleverly, and, though boldly, 
without tilppancy or irreverence. Altogether a book of 
decided literary ability, and one which none but the most 
careless and trivial reader can peruse without finding ma 

terial for reflection ——A Princess of Java, by Mrs. 8. J. 
Higginson (Boston: Houghton, Miffiln & Co), 1s aa 
original in sut ject and treatment as its queer and quaint 
cloth cover. Java is a fresh field for the novelist, and as 
picturesqus as it is unfamiliar. The domestic peculiarities 
of the Javanese life, the interior ofan aristocratic household, 
the love effairs of & princess who has the good taste to 
prefer a Earopean gentleman to an old and wicked native 
nobleman, and her rescue from a tragic fate—these are 
some of the features of a brilliant and well-conceived story. 
If it were not for a slight prolixity in dialogue and narra- 
tion the hook would be even more fascinating than it is -— 
Scheherazade 1s the title of a sensationa). morbi4, and an- 
bealthy story by Florence Warden (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) Diane de Breteuille is a pretty love story of no 
great force, but daintily and pleasantly written. (Harpers. ) 








The Feople’s Right in Wealth Reduced to %'s and Cts. 
By Eiward Gordon Clarke. (Monograph Publisher, 18 
Washington Place. New York City.) This is the first of a 
series of ‘ Toilers’ Tracts’? which Mr. Clarke intends to 
issue, and, though it is but a ten-cent pamphlet, its daring 
freshness and vigor of thought anée terseness of style 
make it worthy of notice. Its author is an anti-monop- 
olist of the most extreme type. He is a Greenbacker, who 
believes that the act by which Government notes which 
were used to pay the soldiers could not be used to pay the 
bondholders was an infamous measure. In reference to 
the tariff monopoly he speaks of it as ‘‘ a confidence zame 
playel against the poor that the rich may avoid direct taxa 
tion.’ The Fathers of the country, he says, knew that it 
was unjast, but they instituted it as they did slavery, be. 
canse they had to compromise with the greed of the rich 
who would not submit to further taxes on property. Mr 
Clarke saye that ‘‘the trade of a nation !s like the trade 
of & peanut stand.” The object is to buy cheap and sell 
dear. By the shackles which we now place upon com 
merce we sell cheap and buy dear. Space ie waating to 
summarize his vigorous indictment of the other m nop- 
olies. Heis not a Henry George man, he is net a Soctal- 
ist ; but the fundamental doctrine of his pamphlet is that 
the whole wealth of the Nation be'ongs to the whole pro- 
ple, and that individual ownership should be recognized 
only so far as this is consistent with the general welfare 
He shows that this doctrine, though acknowledged by 
nearly all authorities, fs acted upon by none. He believes 
that the men of each new generation should start ont npon 
an equal footing, or, as Mr. Depew once put it, with an 
eqaal chance for the accumulation of wealth. He believes 
that “it was not one of the ‘ mistakes of Moses’ to in- 
stitute his jabllee requiring a redistribution of land every 
half-century ’’ This, says Mr. Clarke, was in accordance 
with the laws of nature. What a past generation has pro- 
ducei belongs equally to the people of the present, and 
should either revert to the people as a whole at the end of 
each fifty years, or else the Nation should each year take 
one fiftieth of it in taxation. This, he claims, is the peo- 
ple’s right over the wealth now in existence. He would 
levy a two per cent. tax upon all property, and abolish all 
other taxes. 


An Operetta in Profile. By Czeika. (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co.) If you want to read the brightest, wittiest, sharpest, 
and withal most good-natured satire of the day, get the 
‘Operetta in Profile’? This sentence seems to be in the 
fashion of an advertisement, but it is only the gratified 
outburst of an often tried and much wearled book reviewer. 
Every page sparkles with epigram and quaint shrewdness. 
Here are some teaspoonfuls of the jam for you to taste, 
lector benevole: ‘‘ A great many persons in our community 
zo as far as this with charity—that ‘they believe all things.’ 
Poddles, ‘ also one of ours,’ sees and hears what she can, 
imagines what she can neither hear nor see, and gives it all 
tothe town in a daily edition The firet-named people 
supply the carbon and oxygen ; Poddles adds the chlorine. 
The result is something very special in our moral air— 
special in an unpleasant way.’’ There is about this sketch 
ap element of what Mr. Matthew Arnold would, we think, 
term allgenv inheit, though perhaps by strict rearch an English 
word to express the same thought might be found. Again: 
" Young as I am, 1 bave made the grand discovery of life~ 
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that the average young man is simply a grown-up boy 

Though his shirt-front is eo mysterious, his manner so reas- 
suring and impenetrable, his smile so bland, he {ts only a 
grown-up boy. More! he is generally a boy in difficulties. 
He is as happy as a centaur whoshould be unable to accom- 
modate his legs to the upholstery of a drawing-room and his 
head and shoulders to the economies of a manger, since he 
is sure to have $12,000 a year ideas on $1,200 aye r of income. 
He sympathizes with girls on the matrimonial question 
asa trout does with the fisherman. Every filet or dweliins; 
shows bim tweive or fifteen hundred reasons against matri- 
mony, ia its rent; and he has a multiplication-table ready 
tor Cupid, warranted to’take the point from his best arrow.” 
And again : “ Surely Destiny is not a woman, as portrayed, 
but a man. No woman is so logically sarcastic.’”? Once 
more: ‘* Leave a spider free, and she will spin a web. Give 
a church woman of any denomination her head, and she 
will evolute a fair. It is a strictly feminine development, 
like a Woman’s Junch of sugared violets and sweet cham- 
pagne. Men understand neither the one oor the other— 
and, for that matter, are asked to pay for both.” 


Federal Tares and State Hxpenses. By William H Jones. 
(New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons ) The author of this hook, 
which is published as one of the Q 1est!ons of the Day Series, 
maintains that the Federal excise taxes on spirits and to- 
bacco should be used for the expenses of our State and 
county government, thus lessening the burden of local 
taxation. He shows that originally it was Intended that the 
State shouid levy excise daties, but that this is now impos- 
sible. When {t fs so easy to transport goods from one 8'ate 
to another, the industries of the S.ate imposing the excise 
would be at a great disadvantage Since then, the Scates 
cannet impose such duties, the Federal G »vernment, says 
Mr. Jones, should do it fortheir benefic. He calls attention 
to the injastices connected with our system of local taxa- 
tion. He shows that the property of the rich is taxed in 
less percentage than the property of the poor, because in 
general the rich own the personal property which escapes 
taxation. This point is certainly wel! taken, but the author’s 
remedy would aggravate theevil. For ifthe taxes on spirits 
and tobacco are given over to the State treasuries, then we 
must maintain the taxes on food and clothing for the Na 
tional Government, and though it is true that the citizen 
worth a hundred thousand dollars does not generally pay & 
bundred times as much of direct taxes as the citizens who 
own a thotisand, yet he does not pay more than tbree or 
four times as much of the indirect taxes on sugar and 
woolens. The most interesting chapter in Mr. Jones’s book 
is that in which he analyzes the tax-list of'the city of Fort 
Wayne and the county in which it is located. Three per 
cent. of the taxpayers own twenty-seven per cent. of all 
the property. Mr. Jones suggests that the protection of the 
laws should be withheld from personal property not listed 
for taxation. If such personalty reverted to the Scate on 
the death of the owner, we would no longer find men who 
have been tax-d on ten thousand of personalty leaving to 
their heirs five hundred thousand. 





Some Things Abroad. By Alexander McKenzie. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co.) Dr. McKenz.e is 8 capital traveling com- 
panion in print. He takes the reader with bim in his ram- 
blings through Norway, Italy. Greece, and Palestine, point- 
ing out everywhere the real objects of interest, telling 
about them with the correctness of the student and scholar 
joined to the ease of the practiced story-teller, beguiling 
the way with anecdote and incident, and alwavs ke ping 
his narrative animated and entertaining. Perhaps the 
pages devoted to Jerusalem and the country round about 
hold the reader’s attention most fixedly, the associations 
naturally arousing the aathor to warmth of thought and 
expression. Bat throughout he is most happy in selecting 
from his experiences and adventures just those which 
would please the general reader. There is continual evi- 
dence in the book of uncommonly keen powers of observa- 
tion, facility of expression, and skill in descriptive writing. 
We select a singie short paragraph for extract: 

‘There was a small American colony tn tha city when we 
were there. They bad come out by divine direction, and were 
waiting to be told what they siould donext. Their means of 
Uving seemed uncertatn, but they lived Some of our company 
visited them, and brought back conflicting reports. Mr. Garry 
brought back one or two doughnuts which were of the New 
England type, and were worthy of a placein the East These 
peopie seemed harmless, but visiovary. They belonged to a 
class of whom a wise woman remarked to me tbat they came to 
Jerusalem to help the Lord fuifili his prophecies.” 


The death of Victor Hugo has been followed in France by 
the republication of his works on a great scale, and we are 
glad to note that a similar endeavor to widen and yperpet- 
uate the fame of the great writer is being made in this 
country. Last year Messrs. George Routledge & Sons 
issued a beantiful edition of Les Misérables, too expensive, 
however, for many readers who would enjoy the possession 
of this striking work. Now comes from the press of T Y. 
Crowell & Co. (New York) another edition, in five volumes, 
of the same work, an edition in every respect worthy of a 
place among the most fastidtously chosen volumes. The 
pooks are printed on calendered paper, from a large, clear 
type, and are of a convenient and attractive siz». The 
illustrations, of which there are many, are of very un- 
equal excellence, some of them falling distinctly below the 
general standard of the work. This fs not only a new edi- 
tion, but it is a new translation as well—a translation from 
the hand of Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, whose work in this 
department is already so widely and so favorably knows. 
Victor Hugo is a very dificult writer to translate, so thor- 
oughly individualistic and even idiosyncratic is his style 
Bat Miss Hapgeod’s familiarity with his work, her excellent 
training and ber thorough apprenticeship, have admirably 





qualified her to turn the Hugo Frerch into clear, effective 
English. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 5 vols., 12mo.) 

From the Chautauqua Press come three volumes designed 
for use in the reading circles of the Chautauqua classes, but 
which are all well adapted for general popular use. The Rev. 
E E Hale’s History of the United States 1s capital as a ranid 
and general survey. It comes down to 1812 only. Mr. Hale 
never ceases to be readable, and one is eurprised at his suc- 
cess in clothing so slender an outline with sach interest. of 
parration. For use either alone or in connection with a 
more extended work it will te of the greatest service  Pro- 
fessor Henry A Beers, of Yale, bas prepared an Outline 
Sketch of American Literature, @ companion volume to his 
similar book on Eogllsh literature. Mr. Beers is a safe 
guide in critical matters, though not usually inclined to err 
on the side of severity, and is also an agreeable writer He 
has avoided the “elementary primer ”’ method, giving us 
rather a continuous critical essay, which follows a cbron. 
ological order, but is never dry or wearisome The third 
volume is one of selections from Washington Irving’s writ 
ings, including some of his best-known and most delight- 
fully written eketches. 


Readers of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ’’ have enjoyed a rare 
pleasure during the last few months in revisiting some of 
the most interesting localities in the Old World under the 
guiiance of that wittlest and brightest and most charming 
of comrades, Dr. Vliver Wendell Holmes. Month after 
month thess chapters have recalled the vivacl'y, the incisive 
pess, the keenness of observation, and the point and 
briliiancy of s‘yle which secured for their writer a host of 
admirers years ago. Now that they are gathered in book 
form under the ‘itle One Hundred Days in Europe (Boston : 
Houghton, M'fflin & Co ), they will reach a still wider circle 
of reeders. Advancing years, we are informed, have made 
the Autocrat an old man so far as time can make men old, 
but he must be lynx-eyed who will discover in these delight- 
ful chapters, descriptive of natural and social life in Eog- 
land, any sign of the ebbing of intellectual power or the 
dalling of keen percsptions The volume fa in all respects 
a delightful addition to its predecessors. 

The Story of Metlakahila. By Henry 8. Welcome. Iilus- 
trated. (New York : Saxon & Co) Metlakhtla, as every one 
koows, is a small Indian village founded by a Mr William 
Dancan for the Tsimshean Indians of British Columbia. Tre 
story of this settlement is not lacking in points of general 
interest. Mr. Dancan has undoubtedly done auch good. 
The greater part of the book is the account of the contro- 
versy with the Canadian Government and the Church Mis 
siopary Society into which Mr. Duncan has fallen. He is 
now on the point of meving his community from the Brit- 
ish Dominion into the United States Territory of Alaska 
This work displays the most original system of punctuation 
it has been ever our fortune toencouuter Is it the author 
or the proof-reader to whom we may present our congrat- 
ulations ? 


The works of Count Tolstoi have been translated so rap- 
idly and read so eagerly that his general style and his pecul- 
iar views of life are already very widely known to American 
readers. There is little to be said about the Invaders and 
Other Stories (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), more 
than that it contains six short tales from the hand of this 
master of novel writing, and that these stories are ali char- 
acteristic in that they are pictures o life drawn with mar- 
velous clearness. Much of Tolstoi’s best work is in this 
form. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lee & Shepard have j ist iesued a new edi'ion of the ilins 
trated Life of Longfeliow, ky George L. Austin, who ob- 
tained much of bis material directly from Mr Longfellow. 
($2 )\——Frank Leslie s Christmas Book contains three hun- 
dred pages of short st ries, anecdotes, and other pleasant 
reading for little folks, interspersed with many pictures. 
— Funk & Wagnalls have ready Letters from Heaven, a 
companion volume to the *‘ Latters from Hell ’' of which we 
spoke sove time ago ——AHoughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
have published Volume V. of Jastin Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America. This volume bears the sub title 
of English and French in North America in 1689-1763. Knitters 
in the Sun is the attractive title of a volume of short stories 
by Octave Thanet. John Bunyan’s Holy War and Piigrim’s 
Progress, edited with introduction and notes by the Rey. 
John Brown, the author of “The Life of Bunyan,” are put 
in two attractively printed volumes of convenient size at 
$1.50 per volume. The Rev. William Burnet Wright pub- 
lishes a collection of sermons under the title The World to 
Come ——From Ticknor & Co., Boston, we have received a 
new translation of the Bhagavad Gita, with commentary, 
notes, and references to the Christian Scriptures by Mohini 
M. Chatterji. The Longfellow Prose Birthday Book is an 
attractively printed little volame made up of extracts from 
the jvurnais and letters of Mr. Longfellow, edited by Laura 
Winthrop Johnson, and s ppropriately illustrated. —-Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, issue a very interesting and 
handsome work tn Mr. Washburn’s Recollections of a Minis- 
ter of France, 1869-1877. The two volumes are profusely 
and very interestingly illustrated, and cover a very iv por- 
tant period in modern French history. White Cockadesis a 
bright, entertaining story of the adventurous period of ‘45 
in Scotland, from the pen of Edward Irenawus Stevenson. 
The Ethical Import of Darwmism, by Jacob Gould Ohur- 
man, is well described by its title ——A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York, have issued Lights of Two Centuries, edited by 
Edward Everett Hale, and containing a series of brief blog 
raphies of eminent men in all departments ——-From D. 
Lotbrop & Co , Boston, we have received the bouad volume 
of Wide Awake, which each year, in this form, confirms our 
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judgment of the general excellence of i's editorial direction. 
— A.D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, have put their 
imprint on a series of sermons preached before the Queen in 
Scotland by the late Principal Tullock, enti*led Sundays at 
Balmorai.—-The Chautauqua Press, New York, have just 
added to the * After School Series’? Professor W'lkinson’s 
Classic German Course in English, and Dr. Walker’s Philoso 
phy of the Plan of Salvation ——Ginn & Co . of Boston, send 
us @ second edition of Leading Facts of English History, by 
DH Montgomery The Eng tah Masterpiece Course by 
Alfred H. Welsh, designed as an aid to the study of litera- 
ture, heare the imprint of John C. Backbre & Co., of Chi 
ego The Social Question in the Light of History and the 
Word of Truth, by the Rev. J. H. Ovrter, have jast been 
pubi'shed by E. (riaeser, New York ——From Thomas Whit 
taker, New York, we bave receive} two neatly printed little 
volumes conta!ning the Sonnets of This Century edited and 
arrauged by William Sharp, and the Sonnets of Europe, se 
1 cted and arranged by Samuel Waddington ——F. P Datton 
& Co., New York, send us a short History of England, by 
Cyril Rarsome.——Harper & Brothers add to their long llat 
several “ttractive publications, including Thomas W. 
Knox's The Boy Travelers on the Congo, Mrs Cra'g’s The 
Unknown Country Dr. William M. Taylor's Scottish Pulpit, 
and Howard Pyle’s new story, The Rose cf Paradise. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—Charies Dickens, son of the great novelist, is to visit 
this country. and will give a series of read'ngs. 

—Robert Grant has written a book for boys which, oddly 
enough, is to be published by a Boston ary goods firm. 

—President Carter's admirable address at the funeral of 
De. Hopkins in Jane has just been issued in pamphlet 
form 

—Uarlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship ’’ has jast been 
trans'ated into French and published with a dedication to 
M. Renan. 

—The publication of the ‘‘ Journal of Morphology.”’ edited 
by Mr. C. O. Whitman, will begin at once. Ginn & Co. will 
be the publishers. 

—I: is said that nearly all the limited edition of five hun 
dred copies of the Thackeray letters was subscribed for a 
week after its publication 

—The eighty-seventh anniversary of the birth of Mr 
Bancroft, the venerable historian, was observed at Newport 
on Wednesdsy of las week. 

— Herbert Spencer’s views on morality and religion receive 
fresh and careful treatment and explanation in a pamphlet 
by Mr. Sylvan Drey, just issued by Messrs. Scribner & 
Welferd. 

—Measrs. Hudson & Son, of Birmingham, Eagland, have 
in press, under the title of ‘‘ Sammer Sermons in Carr's Lane 
Chapel,’’ the discourses given there recently by Dr. Whiton, 
of this city. 

—A photographic fac-simile of the 1623 folio edition of 
Soakesp~are, reduced to a crown octavo size, isto be brought 
out bv Fank and Wagnails. This is the edition in which 
Mr. Donnelly fiods his wondrous cipher. 

—Aa offer of $50,000 has beep made to Stanley to write a 
hook, when he comes home, describing his latest travels, 
Probably no Eogiish platform speaker can make more money 
than Stanley tn the Anerfcan lecture field. 

—The ‘Beecher Memorial Book,” authoriz:d and pub- 
lished under the direction of Plymeuth Church, and edited 
by Messrs. Shearman, Tiluey, ard Raymond, will be out 
soon. It was originally intended that the book sbould 
appear in Jane, but the delay was occasioned by the deter- 
minstion to add Dr. Parker's memorial to the contents. 

—The letterprees which accompanied the striking {ilus 
trations in Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's holiday yolume ‘‘ Well- 
Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, and Italy,’’ published last 
year by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., makes a very attractive 
little book now that it has been printed without the illustra- 
tions. The story is told na very entertaining and vivacious 
fashion. 

—The very interesting account of ‘‘The Boyhood of 
Henry Ward Beecher,” in Litchfield, Conn , prepared by 
tre Rev. Frank 8, Child for the meeting at Litchfisld ia 
Jaly, has just been printed in pamphlet form for cir- 
culation among the friends and admirers of the great 
preacher. Any one who desires a copy may cbtain one by 
addressing the Rev. Frank 8. Child, New Preston, Conn. 

—One of thesixteen essays of which the new second volume 
of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Virginibus Puerieque ” is composed, 
oae entitled ‘‘ An Oid Scotch Gardener,”’ is believed to he the 
author's first contribution to periodical literature. It first 
appeared some fourteen or fifteen years ago in the pages of 
a college magazine of which Mr Stevenson was one of the 
editors while a stud-nt at Edinburgh University. Tae 
** Critic’? says Mr. Stevenson will spend the winter in the 
Adirondacks if the climate proves beneficial. 

—Not one of the month’s magazines contains such varied 
and asreeab'e reading matter as the October “ Atlantic,” 
Mr. E. H. House gives many amusing anecdotes of the 
eccentric, egotistical, yet thoroughly good-hearted novelist, 
Charles R-ade. Dr. Holmes brings to a conclusion his 
rambling, chatty, an’ delightfnl account of his ‘* Handred 
Days in Earope.’’ Lucretia P. Hale and Edwin L Byrnes 
bave an altogether original story, a sort of physio-psycho- 
logical romance, in which the actual transference of brain 
matter from one skull to another produces the most 
startling results. In the second part of his ‘‘Soul of the 
Far East’ Mr. Percival Lowel! presents many curions {Ilus- 
trations of the oddities of Japane=9 tdiom, largnage, and 
thought. Two poems by Helen Gray Cone are noticeable 
even when compared with the usual high standard of this 
Magazinein poetry. Oiive Thorne Miller writes charmingly 
of blaebirds. Articles on Omar Karvyan ard on Miilet 
and elabora'e reviews of Cabot’s ‘“‘ Emerson” and Schurz s 
‘' Henry Clay ”’ should net be overlooked. 
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AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 363 ] 

there [the Rev. John E Todd] and we do not mind 
it very much. We get tired a little about it, but it 
doesn’t mean anything in particular. Another gentle- 
man comes in [‘he Rev. Joseph Cook] and speaks about 
‘sowing Acia with contraiictions ;) what a large thing 
thatie! ‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; I 
cannot attain unto it!’ It is one of those well-known 
historical thunderbolts, more amusing, however, than 
dangerous. Then we have heard about men going 
around through the country with a new revelation 
breeding in thelr consciousness that was to overthrow 
the Decalogue, and all that sort of thing. Well, now, I 
have been in a family where they sre playing a 
game of ‘hang.’ It is a very pretty game, but what 
is the use of hanging the wrong man? You are in 
court, end you hear a terrible indictment. You hear 
the criminal painted in the blackest dyes, and presently 
somebody taps you on the shoulder and you are sur- 
prised to find that you arethe person You repudiate 
the whole thing. You are innocent of it all ; you don’t 
know anything about it. These men of straw that 
have heen set up herc—pummel thom to your heart’s 
content, but don’t identify the rest of us with these men 
of straw. It ie as unjustas can be There were two 
drunken men outside of this hall this morniug, com - 
plaiuicg bitterly of this American Board. Tuaey said : 
‘This blanked American Board has jewed us out of our 
drink on Sunday, and jewed us out of our drink here 
on a week day, and now blamed if they ain't discussing 
prohibition after death !' Our venerable brother who 
told us this morning that this was not a theological 
echool, and then proceeded to give us a long theological 
lecture, made me think of that sort of thing. It is about 
es far cff as the discussion of prohibition after death 

“‘ Now, gentlemen, I wish to say, not in my own name 
only, for mine 's a very small name, and I would not 
speak in it here, but in the name of my brethren in 
Connecticut, in the name of my brethren of conserva- 
tive theclogy, as well as in their names who are cslied 
liberal in theology—I wish to say that we deprecate 
the appearance here in the American Board of men as 
members of this party and that party, and we deprecate 
and protest against this whole representation of one 
theological party set over against another theological 
party, each striving for the supremacy of its opinions 
here in this Board. There are two ways of acting re- 
specting the venerable American Board. One fs, letting 
it rest squarely and evenly on the broad foundation 
where the founders placed it, to take our places upon 
it, not as partisans, but as Christians, in feilowship in 
the Gospel, to do the proper business of the Board just 
as much in the Christian spirit as is possible ; aad, doing 
that, we shal] not hear the sound of a crack in the 
Board, if I may have a play upon words. But we may 
come in and poise this American Board upon the pivots of 
one or two provincial theses in theology, and then take 
our positions partisanwise, and bear, two-thirds or 
three-quarters of us on one end and one-taird or one- 
quarter on the other end, and then go to see-sawing up 
and down for supremacy ; and there is danger of a 
crack, a division, in the Board. For heaven’s sake, let 
us get rid of all this! Not one man has ever presented 
himself before the American Board" professing or im- 
plying in any way such notions ss Dr. Boardman has 
mentioned here this morning. Not one man has pre- 
sented himself to the Board but what he has repudiated 
the things charged by Dr. Boardman. How do you 
like to have a!] manner of possible inferences imputed 
to you as your doctrine? Take the editorial in the 
* Congregationalist’ of this week, so graciously dis- 
tributed here (I had occasion to read it in that way) 
Why, that old trick of starting at a certain point, say- 
ing your opponent thinks so and so, and then, by a 
severe deduction of corkscrew logic, it comes out at the 
end that he mvst believe so and so? Why, it is the old 
trick of the magician, who stands here and says, 

Presto, gentlemen!’ Pretty soon you find somebody’s 
else handkerchief in your pocket ; and that fs all. Who 
is to blame for it? You didn’t steal the handkerchief. 
I protest against sl] that sort of thing. The simple 
question is this: Sball the American Board bind 
itself by resolutions here passed, by perbaps a two- 
thirds vote, to reject, in all cases, candidates for mis 
sionary service who cannot affirm unhesitatingly the 
doctrine that probation necessarily ends for ail] 
men at death? That is the question. It is not 
a dectrine I may refer to myself, perhaps, as the 
terrible example again. This question came up publicly 
here in the churches of New England at my ordination 
in Hartford in 1860. and, eo far as I know, I can say that 
I have never progressed one step in that subject from 
that time to the present. I have never had a doctrine 
on the subject. I don't know anything aboutit. God 
forbid that I should ever preach a word about it. I 
agree with Dr. Hopkins that I would not serd outa 
man who was going out to preach this doctrine. I 
would not send out a man who was going out to preach 





millennialism or to preach the dootrine—the wooden- 
legged doctrine, to me—of conditional immortality. 
But suppose & man comes before the Board and ssys, 
‘I am not quite certain about this doctrine of con- 
ditional immortality.” What then? Shall we reject 
him? Shall all men who stand in openness of mind 
towards a possible larger hope, who do not have any doc- 
trine on that subj oct, and distinctly deny that they have 
any doctrine, be r« jected by the Board ? All other things 
being perfectly satisfactory, the candidate being in all 
other rcspects an extremely desirable candidate, must 
he necessarily be rejected simply because he cannot 
stand at that line [pointing to an imaginary l{ne on the 
floor] and affirm that dogma as a universal affir mation 
forall men? Now, in opposfifon to my disting utshed 
friend who bas jist spoken, and whose wisdom and 
learning and eloquence are 80 much superior to any- 
thing to which I could possibly aspire, I say that this 
is the question, and not the question which he has pre- 
sented, and I appeal to the common sense cf this con- 
gregation and to the good sense of the gentlemen here 
before me if thisis not so. Iam not spesking for An 

dover. I don’t know anything about them. Weare not 
to be identified with Audover any more than we are 
to be with Hartford or New Haven. I am speaking for 
men I know in Connecticut. And it is efien said, 
‘Where are ths men who hold this doctyine?’ Call 
them up. Call the roll. There are no men who hold 
this doctrine, that I know of—a p sitive doctrine ; or if 
there are, their names can be printed on a very smail 
circular. But, gentlemer, there are many among those 
of the clergy and those cf the lalty who stand just 
where I stand, and where I know many of my brethren 
stand, on this matter. Now, you will decide, in all 
probability, that you will bind yourselves on this 
matter, but we simply ask, Will you do it? 
The Board has attempted to do it within the last 
year. Thatisthe grievance which many of us feel. 1 
do not wish to say one word in reflection on the honor- 
able and distinguished officers of this Board. I depre 
cate al] that as far as I can deprecate it. It is no time 
to change officers. It is no time to propose any 
revolutions here. It is the time for all manner of 
conciliation, concession, aud compromise generally. 
The time is fur that, and not for the other 
things. But will the Board go on in this way and 
throw out virtually from the support of the Board, 
from the possibility of its heartiest support, all men who 
stand where I have confessed before you, for instance, 

that I stand, and where many others do? We beg you 
not to do ft. There is no danger of any such doctrine 
being preached at all. Now, brethren, will you sanction 
these things ? Will you sanction the introduction into 
this Board of the political caucus, to control things in 
this direction and run things from the beginning in this 
sort of way? The time has come, it seems to me, for 
us to look these practical questions in the face, and not 
to be spinning out our theological yarns and {mputing 
the results to one another. Let us have done with that. 
Let us see just where we are and just what we propose 

Now, brethren, I beg you to listen to the wisdom of 
those who have spoken to you, and to make your de- 
cisions ; but do see the real point before you, and do not 
be confused as to that point. If I felt as Dr. Boardman 
does, that there was this theology on hand and that 
there was an attempt to foist it upon the Board, that 
men were begging to come into the Board to introduce 
that, I should be opposed to it. I don’t want that sort 
of thing any more than be does. But where is it ? And 
I do say, with Professor Fisher, that it seems to me that 
the new departure in this matter is the departure which 
the Board itself has made in attempting to define a the- 
ology and to rule out men who, while not professing or 
holding any doctrine in this matter, have simply found 
themselves (three out of 121, isn’: it ?) in a condition 
where they could not quite fully and positively affirm 
on that one particular point. I speak simply, then, 
that we may be understood. No matter about local 
flags. We hear of the West, we hear of Andover, we 
hear of the East. Well, we sre very glad to have the 
brethren come from ‘e west and the east and the north 
and the south and sit down in the kingdom ; but after 
they have come and are set down in the kingdom, then 
is it not well to omit all the geographical divisions of 
the subject ? Is it not well to leave out all the sectional 
and partisan aspects of the whole question, and try to 
realize the unity and try to fulfill the harmony of this 
Board and of its great operations in the future ?” 


REV. DR. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 


of New York, said: ‘'I thank Dr. Parker for bringing 
the attention of the Board back to the plain question 
which is before us. It is, Whom shall we send, and 
who will go for us, to preach the Goepel to the heathen ? 
And if I did not think that the question now before the 
house materially affected the message in the mouth of 
him whom we send, I, for one, would be silent on this 
occasicn. But though it may be possible to accuse me 
of drawing an inference, and acting on an inference, I 
do not see how any one holding this idea of future pro- 





bation, even as a hypothesis, can go to the heathen with 
the mossage which, as the servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, not to speak of this Board, he is commanded to 
proclaim. What, sir, is this message? I go to head- 
quarters for it: That repentance and remission of sins 
should be proclaimed to all nations, baglaning at Jeru- 
salem. Mark the order: that repentance and remisston 
of sins should be preached to all nafions, beginning at 
Jerusalem. And Paul, acting on that commission 
among the philosophers of Athens, declared that God 
commanded all men everywhere to repent. That is, he 
addressed them all as sinners. He sald to them virtu 

ally this: ‘You have not become sinners by my com- 
ing to you. I bave found you sinners, under condemna.- 
tion, and I come to you with a gospel of forgiveness 
conditioned on your repentance” As I understand It, 
that fe the gospel which, a3 a minister of Carist, 1 am 
commisefoned to proclaim. But suppose a gentleman 
holding this hypothests, preaching in a baziar in 
Indias, states the message, in the terms of the Lord 
Jesus himself, preaching repentance and remission 
of sins; and some one in the bazaar says: ‘ Well, 
but what of our ancestors? Were they sinners, too ? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Were they under condemnation? ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Well, what of them inthe future?’ ‘Oa, they will 
have a probation there.’ ‘ Well, then, they cannot 
have been sinners, and they cannot have been under 
condemnation, if they are under probation there.’ And 
80 I say 1 cannot consent to have a man bring the com- 
mission of the American Board whose tongue would 
falter at a point like that, if questioned about his 
belief. But, do you say to me, ‘Tals is needful for 
the vindication of the character of God? I do not 
like the phrase, ‘a vindication of God.’ It implies 
that he is to be blamed, and I would like to see who 
will blame him. ‘Who art thou, O man, that re- 
pliest against God ?’ And I am very suspicious of all 
theodiecfes that are made by mere men. Moreover, I do 
not think there is any need here for a theodicy, inas- 
rauch as God has placed all men on the same platform. 
As I read the Epistle of Pau! to the Romans, it all goes 
around two poles. Ino the third chapter, I think it is, 
Paul says: ‘There is no difference, for God hath con- 
cluded all men under sin’—Jews and Gentiles alike, 
there is no difference. And then, afier his reasoning, 
he comes around to the other glorious pole, tn the tenth 
chapter: ‘There {s no difference,’ but ‘ whosoever will 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.’ Both 
allke are standing upon the same platform, and both 
shall be judged upon the same principle. Light is the 
measure of responsibility, and wherever there {3 light, 
from the beginning until now, there is Christ. It will 
not do to say, there is no know’sdge of Christ unless 
you put the historic Christ into the foreground. Wher- 
ever there is a going against light, there is sin, and 
wherever there {is sin there is condemuation. You may 
call these inferences, but I maintain they are so closely 
connected with this doctrine which we are asked to per- 
mit our agents to hold as a hypothesis alone, that they 
may be fairly considered a part of the doctrine itself. 
Then Dr. Fisher tells us—and there is no man at whose 
feet I have been wont to sit wiih such admiration and 
love as Dr. Fisher; I disiike to bring his name even 
into controversy with myeelf ; but he sald—we are mak- 
ing progress, and this fs not the last of the discussions 
of this kind that we will have. Dr, Parker, on the 
other hand, says he has made no progress in the last 
twenty years.” 

Dr. Parker ; ‘1 did not say it, sir. I said I had made 
ho progress upon that one point.” 

Dr. Taylor : ‘1 despair of being able to interpret my 
friends. With the two statements before us, what are 
we golog todo? [I think, however, that there is going 
to be progress if this thing {s allowed now. It is germ- 
inal. It is a seed. It does not stand alone; and 
tendencies are stronger than individuals. I always re- 
marked that, brethren of the Board. Individuals may 
stand, but the tendency will be so strong that their dis- 
ciples will inevitably go farther than themselves. Now, 
it is very interesting to see where this tendeacy has gone, 
in at least one direction. This whole thing, for me at 
least, has had its seed-bed in the writing of Thomas 
Erskine, who was the rea] father of Frederick Denison 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley and others, and had as 
much to do with all this principle as even Dorner, 
whose name has been brought in. It began with himas 
a larger hope. It then went on to the preaching by him 
of universal pardon, then to the holding by him of unt- 
versal restoration. And I quote from his writings this 
sentence, which wil] show where he had gotten to at 
last. He was a very saintly man, and I don’t want in 
the least degree to say a word in regard to him in that 
direction ; just as Frederick Denison Maurice was also 
a very saintly man But here was a statement of his 
belief in reference to the Scriptures : ‘I think we shall 
learn to value the Bible more as we grow iudependent 
of it. Ido value paris of the Bible exceedingly, but I 
do not feel that 1 depend upon it.’ And again: ‘I 
believe that the Bible was given to us, not to be cited as 
an imperative authority in anything, but to understand 
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the character of God.” Now, I am not prepared to enter 
upon the path which, as I have seen from my study of 
modern and historic theology, is going that way. We 
have been doing very well for the last seventy five years 
in this Board, and I wish that we should just continue 
as we are doing now, and that the Prudential Committee 
should still, as of yore, be commissioned to look well 
as to the theological qualifications, as well as others, of 
the candidates who come before them. It is said, in- 
deed, that we cannot have Congregationaliam without 
having some of the disaavantages of it, and that we 
must submit to having no statement of doctrine. But I 
reply to that statement, on the other hand, by saying 
you cannot have the advantages of Presbyterlanism 
without becoming Presbyterians. And the one state- 
ment is just as good as the other ; it is an offset to the 
other. We must trust somebody, and we have just as 
good grounds, nay, we have the experience of seventy- 
five years behind us of the services of the Prudential 
Committee, as a reason for trusting them. Nay, we are 
in line here with other missionary societies which have 
had a work like our own. The London Missionary 
Soclety hasan Application Committee, to which all ap- 
plicants are sent, and they give a paper of questions, 
which I hold in my hand, and itis sent to their Com- 
mittee on Applications, and dealt with fully and finally 
bythem. And among these questions I find these two : 
‘ What are your views of the principal and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel?’ and, ‘What are your 
opinions about Christlan baptism? Have you investl- 
gated the question of infant baptism, and do you believe 
in its divine authority ?’ and soon. So that we are not 
at all out of harmony with sister institutions in the meth- 
ods which we pursue here; and I would deprecate 
exceedingly our taking a course which would throw us 
out of line with sister societies on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Now, I have spoken longer than I intended 
to when I arose, but I wanted to emphasize principally 
and especially this fact: that the adoption of this view, 
even as & hypothesis, must inevitably color the complex- 
ion of the messsge which the missionary proclaims to 
the heathen ; and cn that ground I take my stand.” 
REV. DR GEORGE LEON WALKER, OF HARTFORD, 


spoke as follows: ‘‘Mr. Moderator and President 
of the Board, I rise at this time with a sense of 
responsibility and a sense of personal embarrassment 


which have never attended any public address which 


I ever ventured to make; and I should not rise did I 
not belleve that I stood somewhat in a representative 
capacity—humbly representative of a class of men 
whose voices have hardly been heard in the discussion 
of this question thus far. In theology I agree with my 
brother (brother-in-law according to the flesh, and 
brother in Christian spirit) Dr. Boardman. In the- 
ology I do not agree with my brother Parker upon 
the point which is especially before us to-day. Stand- 
ing in this middle position, where I humbly belfeve that 
others connected with this Board do stand, I desire to 
say that itis with the profoundest sorrow that I have 
seen the meetings of this organization for the past two 
years so perverted, as it seems to me, from the proper 
and essential business which is before us as an organiza- 
tion for carrying the Gospel to heathen lands, to become, 
if not, as has been said, a theological court, at least a 
theological debating society, where, whatever may be 
the other advantages which may have been secured, 
certainly no one could have gone away inspired and 
uplifted by the considerations which seemed germane to 
the organization which we represent. And, standing as 
a representative, as I do, of old-school views and theol- 
ogy, I am in a position to say, as Ido say and affirm at 
this time, that the responsibility for bringing these 
questions before this Board and so changing the char- 
acter of the meetings has not been with the represent- 
atives of what has been called the new departure. Five 
years ago, Mr. President, in a time of peace, before 
these questions were agitated upon the public platform 
of this Board at all, a voice was uplifted upon the con- 
servative side of the questiqn, designed to tone the the- 
ology of the Board, tn the sermon preached at Portland 
[by Rev. De. 8. P. Goodwin, of Chicago]. That voice 
was re-echoed at almost every subsequent meeiing of the 
Board. A year ago its polemic note gave character 
and quality to the whole meeting which followed. 
Thank God that on this occasion we were spared, in the 
opening sermon which was preached to us,a continu- 
ance of the same unhappy discussion! And in this 
view, Mr. President and gentlemen of the Board, 
of the proper characteristic and origin of this 
discussion, intruded into this Board, 1 have the 
authority of the late venerated man who occupied 
your chair, and who said, in a communication to a 


public journal not long before he died, that for the 


first 1ime in the history of the Board it had been used, 
and used now for several years, as a theological make- 
weight in the discussion of affairs, and in the interest of 
the theology of the Prudential Committee. Now, Mr. 
President, while, as I have said plainly enough, not 
holding at all or sympathising with the particular view 





which is under debate, [ cannot but feel that there has 
been a most misleading and continuous and reiterated 
misrepresentaticn of the quality and characteristics of 
this view. Our papers have teemed with statements 
that this Is a novelty unconjectured hitherto—the ex- 
tension of the possibility of God’s grace to man. I 
could quote from a paper which I read upon the plat- 
form of this Board, from an article written by gentle- 
men of this Board now sitting here, affirming this fact. 
The thought is sent forth through all our religious 
newspapers that this is a novelty, and tkat the Board 
is invited to give its quasi-substantiation to a conception 
which has never entered until recently the hearts and 
minds of men, I sit at the feet of an eminent historical 
instructor [Professor George P. Fisher, at his side], 
who can correct me if I am in error, but, if I have read 
history aright, this conception of the possibility of 
divine grace extended in another world to men is as 
old as the second century of Christian history, has 
been entertained by some of the noblest and saintliest 
fathers of the Christian Church, pervades to a very 
great extent the views and conceptions of the noblest 
representatives of evangelical religion in England and 
in Germany to-day, is set forth by men who have done 
more than any one else to roll back the tide of German 
infidelity during the past thirty years—such men as Tho- 
luck, and Lange, and others that I could name; who 
hold the possibility of this extension of divine grace to 
men in another sphere of life. This, I say, then, is no 
novelty ; and it is simply a misleading assertion, which 
has been reiterated and sent broadcast on the wings of 
almost all our religious journals, into the minds and 
hearts of the members of our churches, innocent as 
children upon this matter. And I would remind you, 
my dear sirs, that the position which, I take it, the 
great majority of the men aitting behind me upon this 
platform hold respecting the method of divine grace to 
the heathen is almost as different from that to support 
which and in view of which this Board was organized, 
as that which is reprobated In the discussion here 
today. This theology, in view of God's grace to the 
heathen, which has just been set forth by my brother, 
Dr. Taylor, is not the view of the founders of this 
Board. That theology is as far, almost, from the views 
entertained by the founders of this Board, as the views 
which you are asked here tc-day to repudiate and to 
put under the stamp of your rejection. Sir, times 
have changed. We have come to one of the 
periods of agitation upon a theological question 
in respect to which it seems to me the wke 
course is to hold the position of neutrality which 
has characterized the history of the Board in times past. 
This Board has seen the waters agitated before. It has 
seen many a theological controversy sweeping over this 
land. Christian men have been separated from one 
another as sharply as they are now, separated upon 
other questions before. In my State of Connecticut, 
two theological institutions have stood face to face with 
one another, ehaking their fists at each other—in a Chris- 
tian way, of course—for fifty years, divided on a ques: 
tion which separated them from one another, sundered 
Christian hearts, and which was deemed to involve 
questions as deep as those which are presented to us 
to-day ; and yet the question was never raised in the 
examination of any candidate The Board sent indif- 
ferently the representatives of old school and new 
school, of Tyler’s and Taylor’s views; to preach the com- 
mon Gospel to the heathen world. We have in that a 
conspicuous example and illustration of the position 
which should characterize us to-day. We are told that 
the central theology is shifted by the acceptance of this 
view. Oh, how many times it has been shifted! Over 
and over again have views been presented to the Church 
of Christ which it was said revolutionized the whole 
system of Christianity. And yet, dear friends, we are 
met to-day, a little company, an insignificant spot in this 
universe, a few people loyal to this Christian system, and 
intent on promoting it; and wide over all this world 
are those whom we represent, and only feebly represent, 
loyal to the same purpose and intent on the propagation 
of the old dear Gospel of God’s love to dying men. 
And, my dear friends, if there is anything which seems 
to me to threaten the possibility of our success in the 
matter, it is precisely such scenes as we are witnessing 
just now, such as carried saddened hearts home last 
year from Des Moines, such as will carry many a4 sad- 
dened heart home from this meeting. Dear friends, 
why cannot we rise to the simple, calm, grand commis- 
sion of Jesus Christ in his message, ‘Go, preach this 
gospel of the love and grace of God to men,’ without 
splitting and dividing upon philosophical explanations 
of the plan of grace ?’ 

The meeting adjourned for dinner at the close of Dr, 
Walker’s address. 

The discussion of the morning was resumed promptly 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, 


REV, A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D., OF BROOKLYR, 
having the floor. He said that he deprecated all refer- 
ences to the way in which this controversy originated, 
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It is here ; no matter who is responsible for {t ; and it 
must be met with Christian impartiality. No compro- 
mise can éettle it ; we are bound to face this problem. We 
can do it by nothing but the hardest kind of Christian 
common sense. The origin of spiritual action is in set- 
tled intellectual convictions; {t cannot be built up on 
the basis of sentimental appeal or by invoking the mem- 
ory of the dead. We must come to a decision ; but we 
must reach it with division. It {s not a majority alone, 
but fn all matters in which our falth Is concerned una- 
nimity is needed. So the question ought to be deferred 
if we cannot settle it now. We must settle it by right 
reason and by the Word of God. Conprcomise leads to 
further controversy. It was s0 last year; we thought 
the matter settled, but there was never more contro- 
verty on plafforms and in the papers than there has 
been since the Des Moines meeting. Now, >f thereports 
themselves. The first report, that of the majority, fs a 
clear evation of the issue, a relegation of the whole mat- 
ter to the action of a year ago. But there are some who 
are not satisfied with that acilon, who do not believe in 
saying to the Prudential Commiitee, ‘‘ Do as you have 
done.’ Oa the other hand, the minority report fs a 
specific arraignment of the Prudential Committee and 
the Secretary. Now, we must not impute to others 
what we alone are responsible for. This body elects 
the Prudential Committee, and we cannot belabor them 
if they carry out our explicit instructions. Again, in 
spite of all that has been sald about speculation—dan- 
gerous, to be sure, for it is certain that a man’s specula- 
tive ideas will color his convictlons—as long as he bas a 
head and does hard thinking he will speculate. It is 
a great gift of God, the abuse of which will lead to dan- 
ger, but the right use is not to be deprecated. In the- 
ology we may hold speculation which does not contra 
vene any clearly declared Scriptural relation. But this 
is not all mere speculation. There 1s contained in the 
revised confession of fafth of Messrs. A. and C. in the 
Secretary's report a more serfous heresy than continued 
probation. It {s intimated that man‘fs not gullty till he 
hears of Christ. Why, my brethren, it is the fundamen- 
tal principle, an axiom of our theology, that all men are 
sinners, and that they are under the law because sin is 
the transgression of the law. A man must square his 
theory by that fact. I would never consent to the ordil- 
nation of any man who denied the univerealliy of law. 
It is a primary fact, whatever may be true of the future 
life beyond the grave, that man is now responsible to 
God, in Christendom and in China. The grace of God 
it not to be bounded. It flows to all nations and all life. 
Now, how may a man be brought face to face with a 
consciousness of his being under God’s grace? Well, 
there are speculations and theories upon this point. I pre- 
fer to think, with Dr. Taylor, that grace is intertwined 
with law everywhere. I deprecate tests on speculation. 
The conduct of the examination of candidates before the 
committee was, perhaps, too inqulsitorlal. We are all 
more or less swayed by personal preferences. I beileve 
that the examination of candidates should not be in a 
polemic but in an frenic spirit ; it should compass the 
faith of the candidate in the fundamental principles ; it 
should have, not a tone of hostility, buta tone of recon- 
cillation. {I would like to move that the resolutions be 
separated from the reports, for the reasons first stated. 
But we must adopta platform for all; not one on which 
only two-thirds can agree. 


REV. G. A, GORDON, OF BOSTON, 


spoke as follows: ‘“‘I have the honor of being pasto: 
of a church that has already been a great friend of the 
American Board, isa friend to-day, and would be glad 
to be able to remain so. I have a pastor’s interest in 
this discussion and in the result of this discussion ; for 
I should be hardly able to look my own people in the 
face if I did not say the few things that are in my 
heart to say at this time ; and this is my apolcgy for 
taking any of the precious time of the Board. Now, 
one thing has impressed {tself upon me especially as I 
have listened to this debate. We have heard Dr. Board 
man speak, and we have heard Dr. Fisher speak. We 
have heard Dr. Parker speak, and we have heard Dr. 
Behrends speak. We have heard conservative and 
progressive, and Dr. Behrends in between. Now, 
this seems to me delightful, that there should be this 
difference of ¢ pinion, this contest of judgment, this con- 
flict of conviction, all held in the unity of the spirit 
and in the bond of peace, finding room for {iself within 
our denomination. Nobody thinks of putting Dr. 
Parker out of his church, nor Dr. Behrends out of his, 
nor, were he able, Dr. Taylor out of his. There is 
room in the denomination of the Congregational body 
for all these differences of opinion; and it must 
occur to a man of clear judgment and impartial 
common sense, Why, in the name of the Spirit of God, 
dominant in the Congregational church, may not the 
same policy of comprehension and catholicity and 
toleration dominate the management of the American 
Board ? There {is no earthly reason so far produced why 
one policy should prevail in the denomination at hcme 
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and another prevail in the forelgn work of the same 
denomination. Well, suppose the report of the majority 
of the Committee should prevail, and that a policy of 
exclusion and intolerance and uncatholicity, if I may be 
pardoned the word, should prevail ; that the Prudential 
Committee should go back to their work indorsed and 
reinstructed to do just as they have been dolng—what 
would be the gsin ? Will this heresy be arrested in ite 
spread through the denomination? Surely the mem- 
bers of the Board desire that sound doctrine should 
prevail at home, no less than abroad. And does any 
one think that the decision of the corporation as to what 
orthodoxy is wil! influence any church in the denomina 
tion in their selection or settiement of a minister ? Not 
in the least. Very well, then. The heresy—I do not 
think {it so, but it {s so regarded by several of the 
speakers who have taken p:rt in this debate—this heresy 
wil] go on at home, and what will be the second result ? 
The narrow and intolerant action of the Board, if 
such action shall prevail, will alfenate a larger and 
larger portion of the constituency of the Amer- 
fcan Board. Now, speaking for the psstors—I have 
no right to speak for any church but my own, but 
I msy for that, and, if [am wrong, let me be corrected 
—it will be almost impossible to hold the great churches 
in line with the work of the American Board if a policy 
of exclusion and narrowness shell be perpetusted in its 
management. There fis not eloquence enough under the 
heavens to doit. A larger end larger portion of the 
constituency of the Board, I firmly belfeve, will rebel at 
being called uponto support a policy which excludes 
practically from its fellowship and its service the repre- 
sentatives of the churches. Therefore I, as 8 pastor, 
desire most fervently that the moderate and reasonable 
and conciliatory and Christian principle «embodied in 
the resolutions submitted by the minority should prevall ; 
I fervently pray as a pastor that the policy thus embod- 
fed shall prevail, and that we may go to our churches 
with the cheering announcement that neither extreme 
has been beaten, that no victory has been gained for any 
partisan view, but that the Gospel in {ts grand essentials 
has been sfforded a medium for the transmissicn of 
itself to forcign Jands. Oh, make it poseible for us to 
go before our churches when the time comcs for us to 
plead for the Board again, with euch s view of the mod- 
ified policy of the Bosrd as shall enable us to prevail 
over our congregations and to renew their congecraticn 
to this great werk !” 
REV. DR, E P. GOODWIN, OF CHICAGO 

said: ‘‘ Fathers and brethren, nothing had been further 
from my purpose than to occupy a moment of this time. 
But, sir, my self-respect and my loyalty to the truth 
will not allow me, afier what I have heard here this 
morning, to remain silent. I have found myself ar- 
raigned, first by Professor Fisher, perhaps unwittingly, 
but by certain implications ia his remarks, as a theolog- 
ical crank, because I hold, sir, as I avow I do, the doc 
trine of the premillennial coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Professor Fisher : ‘‘ Mr. Moderator, will you allow me 
to say, sir, that it was very far from my thoughts to 
utter any such ides as that, and I think almost a!l my 
hearers will bear witness to what I say. I expressly 
disclaimed all imputations of that sort.” 

Dr Goodwin: ‘I understood Professor Fisher to say 
that, as to euch persons (speaking particularly of per- 
sons holding premillennial views), he would have writ- 
ten over the door, ‘ No cranks admitted here’ ” 

Professor Fisher: ‘‘1 took great pains to say that I 
did not regard avy one as having that character who 
simply held premiliennial views.” 

Dr Goodwin: ‘*I am very glad, sir, that is the opin 
ion of my brother Fisher, and is the opinion of some of 
the other officers of this Board and of the Prudential 
Committee, who have just commissioned my friend Dr. 
Scudder, one of whose latest utterances was that he had 
come with great gladness of heart to accept that doc- 
trine, to go forth as the missionary of the Board. 
I understood that these men should be catechised as to 
what kind of a Gospel they should preach, Catechise 
my friend Dr. Pentecost as to what kind of Gospel he 
would preach. Catechise my friend D. L Moody. 
Catechise Mr. Spurgeon. Catechise the Apostle Paul, 
According to Professor Hornach, the rationalistic 
writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 250 yeara of 
church history was committed to that view of things. I 
am ready to be catechised, and Iam here for that purpose 
if it is necessary. I slso found myself alluded to in the 
remarks of Dr. Walker as the original troubler of this 
great congregation of Ierael, and it was stated io this 
public presence that the sermon which I had the honor 
to preach at Portland threw a firebrand Into the Con- 
gregational household and began the conflagration which 
now threatens it with destruction. I am sorry, sir, that 
in such a presence as this it should be needful atall to 
disallow as utterly unworthy of anybody suchan impu- 
tation upon my Christian sense and my manhood and 
loyalty to Christ. Why, sir, these men who hold the 
New Theology are par excellence champions of free 





thought and free speech. No living soul knew of the 
utterance that was to proceed from my lips upon that 
occasion. A request was made to this Prudential Com- 
mittee that they make the subject of that discourse a 
matter of continual prayer, and I had from them 
repeated assurance that it was remembered in that 
circle. I had no thought of kindling controversy, but 
I said what I belleved then, and what, after these years 
of refiection, I thoroughly and {n every word believe 
now, was loyalty to the truth and loyalty to the king- 
dom of Christ.” Dr. Goodwin then proceeded to argue 
sgainst the hypothesis of a future probation, taking the 
grcund that ft was based on philosophy, not on the Word 
of God, and that the written Word of God was our ooly 
and sole means of knowledge respecting the future 
state. 
REV, DR. ALEXANDER M’KENZIE, OF CAMBRIDGE, 


spoke as follows: ‘‘ Mr, President, if the distinguished 
gentleman who has just taken his seat is a candidate for 
appointment as a missionary, his declaration of faith fs 
satisfactory. I move he be appointed. If the gentle- 
man from Brooklyn who preceded him, with a single 
gap, iss candidate for appointment by the American 
Board, I move his statement be deemed satisfactory, 
and that he be appointed. Otherwise, I do not see that 
their arguments have anything to do with the subject be- 
fore this meeting. We are not discussing questions of 
theology. We have one very simple, very plaln, very 
perrow fact, and only one, which we have to face, and 
upon which we have to give our decision this afternoon. 
There is one sentence in the report of the Home Secre- 
tary to which no allusion has been made, which seems 
to me almcst the most painful thing in it all. It is that 
in which the Secretary says that the past year has been 
in the missionary rooms a pleasant one. It has been 
anything but pleasant to some of us outside. Ithas been 
the worst year of church life I have known in the five 
and twenty years of my cburch ministry. It has not 
been pleasant to find the counsel and spirit of the Prest- 
dent of this Board ignored and himeelf set aside. It has 
not been pleasant to find the man who had stood at the 
financia) helm of this Board so long, and had presided 
over its courcils, obliged to go out, by a decent self- 
respect, and dying under the sense of an injury which 
he has carried on into that land of forgetfulness and 
forgiveness. It has not been pleasant to find the best 
young men and women—as good young men and 
women as we have—set aside from this missionary work 
and bearing the grief and agony of their disappointment 
to their homes. It has not been pleasant to find this 
Board spending in the last year $200,000 more than it 
has received, with only one year more, ora little over, in 
which it can draw from these bequests, and after that— 
what? These are not pleasant considerations. If they 
have been pleasant within the Board, I can only feel 
their elements of happiness differ from ours without. 
Now, we do not have a merely general interest in this ; 
it is a very personal interest. And it comes to be con- 
sidered, not as touching my orthodoxy or your ortho- 
doxy, but it comes as touching one very simple ques- 
tion. Here ig a young man who comes before the Board 
seeking appointment as & missionary, and the solitary 
question is, ‘Are you cOMpetent to preach the Gospel 
cf the Lord Jesus Christ to the heathen ?? And what 
ishisanswer? ‘I belleve every article of the Chrie- 
tian faith ; I believe in the incarnation of God, the ruia 
of man, the moral law; I belfeve in Christ Jesus bear- 
ing the sins of men ia his own body on the tree ; I believe 
in it all, through and through ; and I believe in the Spirit 
of God present in the hearts of his children, and in the 
church.’ Now, I say that until within these few years 
this would have been deemed satisfactory, more than 
satisfactory. But now somebody comes with the quee- 
tion, ‘ What {s tyour opinion concerning the result of 
sin and wickedness?’ and he answers, ‘It is eternal 
puni-hment ; consclous, eternal misery.’ ‘ You mean 
that this applies to all men?’ ‘I mean that this applies 
to all those to whom I ask to be sent. I want to go to 
Africa, or to Caina, or to Japan, or to the isles of the 
sea ; and I will say to every man whom I can reach 
with my voice, the issue of life in this world is ever- 
lasting happiness, or, upon the other hand, it is ever- 
lasting misery.’ ‘Do you mean every man? ‘I 
mean every man.’ ‘But there are men on the other 
side of Africa whom you cannot reach with your voice ; 
what do you say about them ?’ ‘I say they are in the 
same estate with these ; and I say if I had a hundred 
lives they would be in a hundred different places; I 
would live a hundred times over, I would diea hundred 
times over, for their sakes.’ ‘ But that is impossible. 
What would you dothen? ‘I will stir up my breth- 
ren at home; I will etir up the people on my side of 
Africa. As fast as I win a pagan to the love of Christ 
I will tell him he must go to the pagans without ; and 
I will, so far as it is in the power of my ministry 
multiplyiag itself through these pagans won to Christ, 
bring it to pass that there shall not be one in all the 
land who has not heard the Gospel of the Son of God, 
and heard it unto his eternal life if he will accept it.’ 








‘Well, that seems to be satisfactory; but 
they don’t go? Suppose the Gospel never reaches 
them, and suppose, and suppose—what then ?’ ‘ Well, 
it seems to me you are pressing the matter a little; 
but if you ask me what then, it may be that God may 
have some other way wiser than mine. I will do 
everything I can possibly do, I will give everything I 
can possibly give, to reach them, and if then I do 
not reach them, and {f no man reaches them, I leave 
them to the mercy of the God who died for them.’ 
‘Stand aside, sir, stand aside; you are not competent 
to go as a missionary.’ 

‘* That is the only point. Every man who has been 
rejected has been rejected upon that issue—not upon the 
doctrine of the moral Jaw, the prevalence of the moral 
law, or the bietoric Christ, or the essential Christ, or bis 
view of the doctrine of inepiration or of interpretation, 
or anything else. Every man has been rejected, accord 
ing to the letters that are printed and in your hands, 
because, when he safd, ‘I will preach every positive 
doctrine of the Gospel, every doctrine you claim to be 
in the Gospel, and I will do everything in my power— 
may God’s grace help me !—that every soul may hear 
it,’ they say, ‘No, you shall not go unless we are satis- 
fled that you know all that God proposes to do for those 
who are without and who will never hear this word 
which you are ready, and which the Christian Church is 
striving so late, to give—uniless you know everything 
about that, you are not competent to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen.’ ‘Ah, but, brethren, bear with me. 
You ask me what I am going to preach. Nothing at 
all but this Bible. I am going to tell them the Lord 
Jerus Christ died for them’ ‘What are you going 
to tell them about the people on the other side 
of theisland ?’ ‘I am going to tell them the Lord Jesus 
Christ died for them, and they must carry the Gospel 
overto them.’ ‘ What are you going to tell them about 
this and about that?’ ‘Can’t you let me go, brethren ? 
Jesus Christ said in that beautiful passage in the third 
chapter of John, 16:h verse: ‘‘ God so loved the wor!d 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lleveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” I want to carry that message ; I was born to carry 
it; I will give my life to carry it. O brethren, let me 
go!’ ‘No! stand aside ! etand aside !’ 

‘** The last year {n the missionary rooms has been 
very pleasant.’ It has not heen pleasant for that young 
man, I have seen something of the agony myself ; it 
has not been pleasant. I tell you, brethren, that {s the 
one point upon which you are to vote. It has not been 
a question of the prevalence of moral Jaw or the doctrine 
of inspiration. The question is whether this young man 
whom I have described shall be sent out or not. And 
I ask If you are prepared to say, In view of those quali- 
fications and that divine call, bis heart throbbing with 
love to Christ, ‘ He shall not go.’ 

***Oh, well!’ you say, ‘the tendency, the tend- 
ency !’ You know there is not a doctrine of the Gospel 
that does not have its dangerous tendencies. I suppose 
there are men who have lost their souls because some of 
you brethren preached that Christ died for them. They 
sald, ‘If Christ died for me, I have nothing more to 


suppose 


.do ;’ and yet the doctrine is true. There may be some of 


you venerable brethren here who once preached the 
doctrines of election and reprobation, and men said : 
‘If Iam to be saved, I shall be saved ; if I am to be lost, 
I shall be lost.’ I suppose there have been men who 
have been lost because Jesus taught the parable of the 
prodigal son. They sald, ‘There {s nothing for me 
to do; I have only to go back to the Father's house.” 
I suppose there have been souls lost because Jesus said 
to the penitent thief, ‘This day thcu shalt be with me 
in paradise,’ and men said, ‘I will wait until I am 
dying.’ But Jesus sald it. He ran the risk. 

** It seems to me you are putting upon the Prudenttfal 
Committee such burdens as men ought not to be asked 
to bear. They are to judge of the health of these can- 
didates, their character, their opinions, and their hy poth- 
eses based upon their opinions; and they are to judge of 
the tendencies of their hypotheses based upon their 
opinions proceeding from their character depending 
upon their physical constitution. I say they ought to 
judge simply whether these men are qualified to preach 
the Gospel. This Committee have quite encugh put 
upon them to do—enough for them, enough for us, 
enough for the world for which Jesus gave himse]f and 
which waite in its misery for the glad tidings—without 
this additional task. 

‘* And this is not without embarrassment. I am going 
back to my home to-morrow, and in a Sunday or two 
we are to take up a collection for this American Board. 
My people know that I am asking them to give their 
money to a society which, if I offered myself as a can- 
didate, would spurn me from their doors. But I am 


not a ‘new departure’ man. Iam not any departure 
man. I hold by the old Gospel, and the whole of it. 
But these brethren of the Prudential Committee would 
not let me go, if I were young enough to go; they 
would not let my brother Gordon go. There is not a 
pastor in a chureh in old Boston to-day, with possibly 
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one exception, who could go. I ask if the time bas not 
come when we may fay, What {s good enough for the 
churches at home {!s good enough for the churches 
abroad, and when men shall be judged by their posses- 
sion of the Gospel—its words and its spirit; and if they 
are found, in an unselfish life, willing to teach it, they 
shall be allowed to teach it. 

‘* The ‘ tendencies’ of the New Theology ere referred to. 
The tendencies of Unitarlanism are cited as an example 
Does it cccur to any one that every tendency there was 
reversed ? Unitarlanism min{mized everyth!ng; this New 
Theology enlarges everything. Unitarfaniem made less 
of Christ and the Bible ; this makes more. Unitarfanism 
made less of character, less of duty ; this makes more. 
Unitarilanism made less of punishment; this makes more 
of punishment and every doctrine of the faith ; for, as 
I understand it, this adds an emphasis to the doctrine, 
it gives a new reason for believing it, a new reason 
for preaching it. It stands as far apart from the 
heresy of Uniiarfanism and from the tendencies and 
results wh'ch followed from it, as the tendency of light 
is from the tendency of darkness. 

‘* Dr. Boardman sald something about {icebergs this 
morning. I bappened to be crossing the ocean a few 
weeks ago, and I had many a good talk with Captain 
Dutton, that stout-hearted, intelligent captain of the 
Cunard line. He talked to me about icebergs. He 
sald : ‘I was called from my berth one night by the 
first officer, who said, ‘‘ There {s an iceberg in sight ” 
I came up on ceck and went with him onethe bridgs, 
and I saw euch an fceberg as I had never seen before 
It lifted up {ts {mmense head, glittering in the light 
of the evening, a magnificent sight. We admired it 
together, and we thought how terrible it would have 
been if the ship had come upon that {iceberg in the 
dark and had been sunk. But while we looked upon 
it, the steamer moved, we changed the angle at which we 
saw the {ceberg,and it dissolved before our eyes into noth 
ing but a band of cloud—the moonlight falling upon it 
and freezing and silvering its mags into a harmless 
spectacle of the evening light, and not a dreary {ceberg!’ 
Yes, Dr. Boardman’s iceberg I have no doubt seems 
very real toagreatmany. Three fourthsof it, I belfeve, 
is under water, But you will presently change your 
angle of vision, and it will be seen to be nothing but a 
mase of vapor, with the light from the heavens shining 
upon it a little. By and by you will cease to be afraid 
of it, and you will put it down as the register, the wit- 
ness to the time, of your larger hope, your broader 
knowledge of the love of God, your stronger devction 
to him—your firmer purpose, as Gcd shall give you 
grace, to carry out the thought and intent of the Christ 
of God. 

** * Other sheep I have; they shail hear my voice; 
them also shall I bring.’ A few more of these moonlight 
evening visfons, a few more of these varying thoughts 
that are but the play of the waves overthe surface of the 
depths that are full of the love of Christ, and that have 
underneath them the steady beating of a heart that holds 
everything to be truth which Jesus taught, and every- 
thing to be duty which Jeeus commands, and every- 
thing to be a privilege which will pleace him, and hears 
running slong its waves, and through its belfef and 
through its action, the Word that binds every heart to 
the eternal hope, the immortal hope, of the great mercy 
of our God. ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also,’” 


REV. DR. GEORGE F, PENTECOST, 


of Brooklyn, spoke as follows: ‘‘ Mr. President, my apology 
for coming to the front is that the sons are as much inter- 
ested in the great questions as the fathers. If it will not be 
considered a presumptuous remark on my part, it seems to 
me a large part of the discussion which we have been listen- 
ing to to day is wide of the real question that is before the 
Board. Almost every speaker has insisted that this Board 
is not to settle a theological question, and then, without 
exception, unless there be one, every single speaker has 
proceeded to discuss a theological question. Now, I protest 
or at least I desire to suggest, that this Board has practically 
nothing to do with the decision of the theological questions 
in what is called the new hypothesis. The question before 
this Board is to decide what the duty of the Prudential 
Committee is with reference to certain theological ques 
tions which are disavowed as doctrines, but which present 
themselves to the door of the Committee as hypotheses 
knocking for entrance into the house of doctrine. Every 
gentleman that has spoken upon this platform favoring the 
adoption of the amendment to the majority report of the 
Committee has disavowed utterly the fact that he believed 
in the new hypothesis, and yet he has insisted upon open- 
ing the door of this Board to receive that hypothesls. Now, 
I simply confine myself to the remarks of Dr. Fisher, who 
presented the minority report which was moved as amend- 
ment to the report of the Committee. The question is, 
What are the functions of this Committee in the matter of 
appointing young men to the foreign fleld, so far forth as 
their theological convictions are concerned? And we all 
agree that it is a part of the duty of the Board to examine 
candidates upon their theological faith as well as their moral 
character and fitness. Dr. Fisher says that this Board is 
not to judge of doctrine, That is, it is not a theological 
court ; it is not a court to decide what is true or not true; 
but, as a committee, it is simply to carry out the will of the 





churches. I submit that it is absolutely impossible to show 
from any creed cr any article of faith, or from the an- 
nouncement of any recognized ecclesiastical council], that 
this new hypothesis belorgs in any way to the faith of the 
Congregational churches. And if this Board is to carry out 
the will of the churches, so far as their expressed falth is 
concerned, this Board muat limit its declarations to the faith 
of these churches as expreesed in their opeeds, and not as 
uttered by seminaries or advanced theologians. In the 
next place, it was suggested that the Committee must 
ccmmit itself to the evangelicel faith. How are we to 
ascertain what the eva: gelical faith is? By an appeal to 
the statements in which the churches who belong to the 
evangelical body have embodied their faith. We must 
appeal to the churches as they have voiced themselves 
in their articles of faith. In the next place, I wish 
to make a suggestion as to the third point that Dr. 
Fisher made; viz, tbat the Board, or their Committee, 
or either or both, are to refrain from exciting theological 
discussion. Now, sirs, it seems to me, as one of the 
brethren standing outside of the Board, and looking at 
the whole progrees of the matter, that the tendency of this 
whole discussion is to thrust a theological discussion that is 
new to the Board upon it. The Board, as such, if it is to 
refrain from the excitement of theological discussion, is to 
stand upon the faith of the churches as hitherto expressed. 
In the next place, we are told that all theological ques- 
tions mast be settled by ecclesiastical associations. Now, 
sir, it seems to me that the brethren of the other side of 
this question are coming to this Board, and asking them, 
without the sanction or without the advice of any ecclesias- 
tical council themselves, to decide that this speculation, 
which they confess is extra-Scriptural, shall be admitted as 
among the articles, or among the epeculations, that are 
permitted. They ark this Board to do the very thing, in the 
second breath, which they deny they havea right todo In 
the first breath. The Board, it seems to me, simply says, 
That is a theological speculation which has never been rec- 
ognized by the church or the Board, and we have nothing 
to do with it, and cannot decide upon {t. Inthe next place, 
we are told in the address of Dr. Fisher that we must take 
a common-sense view of this matter, and that we must con- 
fine ourselves to the voice of the churches, or to the constit- 
tency that lies back of this Board. What is the constitu- 
ency which lies back of this Board? What shall be admitted 
as the doctrinal faith of those that go into the foreign 
fields ? As I understand !t, in spite of all that has been said 
in the way of suggestions, this American Board is par excel- 
lence the representative of the Congregational churches, so 
far as its great missionary work is concerned. And before 
the Board can entertain this matter there must be an ex- 
pression in the authorized doctrines of the Congregational 
churches. Now, sir, it is safe to say that if you read every 
article of faith in every Congregational church in all the 
land, if you examine the minutes of every ecclesiastical 
association—not limiting ourselves to the churches espe_ 
clally—you will not find one line or one syllable or one sug- 
gestion that the churches in this line hold to that asa 
hypothesis, much less as a doctrine. The Board must 
only give expression to the faith as the faith has been ex- 
pressed by the churches. The very moment they depart 
from that they depart from their authority, and are under- 
taking to adjudge doctrines and speculations which they 
are unwarranted in attempting to do. It seems to me per- 
fect folly, Mr. President, for us to say that this question— 
this burning question, we will say—this question that is 
agitated in a Review established especially to advocate it, 
that is being forced in the newspaper press and upon the 
platform—it is idle to say that it is not positive and aggress- 
ive, that it is not standing at the deor of this Board and 
knocking for entrance, to get an indorsement or a recogni- 
tion. Now, my point is this, Mr. President : that before the 
Board can move from its pres‘nt position it must at least 
have some authority from the churches as to the acceptance 
of that speculation or that hypothesis as the faith of the 
church. Ifthe brethren want to press this matter, let them 
press it upon the churches and not upon the Board. Let 
them go to tke churches, to the councils, to the places of 
original ecclesiastical jurisdiction as to the authority of 
faith and practice, and not come to this Board, that stands 
apart from the churches, and that all agree has no authority 
in deciding what doctrine is. This Committee is asked to 
decide that this is a permissible doctrine. I again say, 
sir, if this question is to be pressed, let it be pressed at the 
door of the churches, and then, when the churches come to 
reconstruct this Board, then the Committee of the Board 
hears a voice that they are bound to listen to. I have only 
one thing more to say, sir, out of manythings that I should 
like to say ; viz , as to the utter harmlessness of a hypothe- 
sis that nobody believes in. In the first place, I believe 
that all these unbelievers do believe in it, thoroughly and 
atterly. Ifthey do not, then there is no intelligent reading 
of countenances, there is no intelligent judgment of the 
manifestation of conviction when they open their mouths to 
speak. Sir, they all admit, as I read it, that there is nota 
direct warrant for this bypothesis in the New Testament, 
not to sayin the Bible. We all believe that the Gospel, as 
it was preached and as it was taught by those who have 
given us the record of their gospel in the New Testament, 
is the Gospel that we believe in. The Apostle Paul never 
preached it; none of the Apostles preached it; and the 
Apostle Paul did distinctly say that if an angel from heaven 
came and preached another gcepel from that which he 
preached, let him be anathema. Now, sir, let us go and 
stand by that Testament until the brethren can show to the 
churches that the Scriptures do authorize, warrant, and 
teach this new hypothesis. The moment we break loose 
from the Word of God, from the voice of the church 
in its creed, and kncck at the door with a new hy- 
pothesis, we are inevitably on the way to the incor- 








poration of another dcctrine which we do not be- 
Heve, and which the churches do not believe. The 
last word is this: Why shall not the missionaries 
abroad have the same liberty to preach that they have at 
home? I alluded yesterday to what I think is a radical 
difference. We accept young men into our ministry as a 
business man would accept a young man with business 
genius and quality. But if that great firm wanted to send 
its agent to China to establish a business ont there and to 
conduct it, they would not send the young clerk that had 
just come in with unformed views or with doubtful views. 
They would take the tried men or one who was thoroughly in 
accord with the whole businees of the concern to be repre- 
sented. I wish to add, Mr. Chairman, that this is a matter 
of intense interest to us who are trying to preach the Go -pel 
at home, as well as to those whom these brethren propose 
to send out to preach the Gospel abroad. I think !t is fair 
to say that any one who moves anong3t the churches, who 
deals face to face with the unbelievers, who meets them in 
the inquiry room, knows that this hypothesis, which is not 
a doctrine, has nevertheless taken hold of the unbelievers 
in our own ccuntry, and stands as one of the most difficult 
barriers we have to surmount in getting at the average un- 
converted man in New England.”’ 

Ralph Emerson, Hsq., of Rockford, Ill., spoke on behalf of 
the laymen, urgirg the Board totake such position as would 
not prevent laymen from going to other laymen urging their 
co-operation whatever their theological opinions on dis- 
puted questions in the work of the Board. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The hour set apart for the election of officers had now 
arrived. The committee appointed at the last meeting on 
new members presented a list of thirteen names, to which 
on motion the name of Dr. McKerzie was added. The 
fourteen were then elected. They are as follows: The Rev. 
Dr. George F. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Thomas B. McLeod, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; John F. Anderson, 
Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; John H. Washburn, of New York 
City; the Rev. William Edwards Park, of Gloversville, 
N. Y; Roland Swift, of Hartford, Conn.; the Rev. Dr. 
George R. Leavitt, of Cleveland, Ohio; the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little, of Chicsgo; Elijah Swift, of Eau Claire, Wis.; Dea- 
con E. A. Studley, of Boston; Homer Merriam, of Spring- 
fleld; the Rev George A. Tewksbury, of Cambridgeport ; 
Moses A. Herrick, of Winchester; and the Rev. Alexander 
McKer s'e, of Cambridge. The newly elected members were 
then invited upon the platferm to vote for officors and on the 
pending resolutions. The committee on nominations pre- 
sented two reports. The majority recommended the re- 
election of the Prudential Committee and the executive 
officers of last year, and the election of Dr. R. 8 Storrs as 
President in the place of Dr. Mark Hopkins, deceased ; the 
minority nominated President James B. Angell, of Michigan 
University, for President, and the Rev. James M. Boynton, 
of Jamaica Plain, in the place of Dr. E K. Alden. Dr. 
Boynton, it should be added here, raid the next morning 
that he was nominated without his knowledge or consent, 
and would not have accepted an election. Dr. Plumb, of 
the Prudential Committee, made a brief speech defending 
Dr. Alden, claiming that his mistakes had been trivial and 
unimportant. Dr. Alden then rose for a personal explana- 
tion, which we givein full. He spoke as follows: 
REMARKS BY THE REV DR E K. ALDEN THE HOME 

SECRETARY 

Last Monday, sir, before I came to this gathering, I 
thought ever the situation somewhat carefully and prayer- 
fully, well acquainted with the facts, and came to a clear 
decision. My manner of life hitherto the brethren know— 
brought up in the stra!test sense a Puritan of the Pilgrim 
order and a Congregationalist dyed in the wool, for seven 
generations; and my devotion to the American Board 
began early. My father was a friend of Adoniram Judson 
and my mother a friend of Harriet Newell, and their names 
were familiar from childhood ; and when I came into this 
Board in an official way, eighteen years ago, first as a mem- 
ber of the Prudential Committee and more recently honored 
as a Secretary, it was with clear convictions in certain di- 
rections—the same convictions that I had had as a pastor 
for twenty-five years. And among those convictions were 
the great points of doctrine which are held by our churches 
asawhole. I have never had a doubt in relation to them. 
I have not to-day. They have not changed, except as modes 
of statement change; but the thought remains the same. 
I had no question what they were when I was a member of 
the Prudential Committee. There was no question with us 
on the Board. We had no question in relation to the matter 
for seven or eight years—seven years, perhaps—until per- 
haps two or three years ago, in the entire Board, officers 
and members; and only within these years has there been 
any question. Now Iam to-day what I always was It has 
been a great honor and a great privilege to be a member of 
this Board.) Ithank God every day for it. It has been a 
great honor and privilege to beofficially connected with it. 
I thank God for it ; for the confidence that has been be- 
stowed. And our relations have been of the pleasantest 
order in our rooms. I use the word pleasant as I used it 
for the Prudential Committee in the report. There is asense 
in which we are bowed down with the profoundest sorrow 
and anxiety all the time ; and any man who knows what it 
is to carry on his soul the fact—discuss it as we may—the 
fact of a perishing world, knows what I mean. It is no 
theory, it is no conjecture. It isthe burden of our souls. 
We have carried it as pastors ; we have carried it in that 
Board as secretaries of the committees. We carry it to-day. 
And in that sense, every year is a year of care and burden 
and sorrow at times—arduons, as is said in the report. But 
in our relations together, standing here, pleasant, precious, 
sweet, Why, this man sitting here [Dr. N. G. Clark], more 
than once, has come and laid his docket on my table, passed 
out , andesid: “ Brother, Imay never return, tut the papers 
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are all there. Everything is ready forthenext man.” That is 
the way we live in those rooms—minute-men, ready for the 
Master to call us, as he called for one of our brethren here on 
the platform,any hour. And we leave our papers so, and they 
are left so now. You will find the papers of the Home Secre- 
tary for whoever is to take up tne office, ready for his work ; 
plenty of them, too. You will find them filed. You will 
find the correspondence. You may print it to-morrow 
morning, every word of it, for ten years, and there will be 
no feeling on my part, but readiness for you to look at every 
word and at every line. And I say here heartily (and I 
believe there are some of you who believe every word [ say), 
you may look down to the bottom of oursouls as far as these 
matters are concerned, atd you will find nothing but ten- 
derness ard gentleness atd pleasantness, as was said in that 
report, and harmony of feeling on all these matters. These 
brethren I love with all my heart. I respect them for the 
new ticket. I am not the man for them to vote for. I have 
felt so for this long while. I am honest in my conviction. 
I respect their convictions. I love them dearly, and | thank 
God [ car stand hand in hand and heart to heart with men 
from whom I differ, and d'ffer seriously, on grave questions, 
and put my arms around them as brethren in Jesus Christ, 
expecting to go home to glory with them, rejoicing in all 
they are—and I believe they feel the sameto me. I can 
honestly say there is not a particle of unpleasant personal 
feeling, as far as I am concerned, in this whole matter. I 
thank God for it, and I expect it will beso forever. So much 
for that personal part. I have nothing particular to say in 
relation to that les filet that was sent out at the new year. It 
was not the Apostles’ Creed ; it was not called the Apostles’ 
Creed, ard it had no name at all. The Apostles’ Creed is as 
dear to me asitistoyou. I repeat itevery Sunday, stand 
up and repeat it, repeat it over and over again. It was not 
the Apostles’ Creed. It was a little leaflet, and there went 
with it a jittle card, on which there was, ‘‘ Look up, and not 
down,’’ and all that; and it went in by mistake into an en- 
velope on which was written, ‘‘If not taken out, return in 
ten days.’’ That wasall. That was the whole of it. It went 
in with some other tracts of a missionary character—a 
thing I have done for years and years. I have had a trust 
committed to me by a good father for this particular pur- 
pose, and I have sent hundreds and hundreds of books and 
pamphlets and tracts that I could get, to all the missionaries 
at the front. There are plenty of them to bear the testi- 
mony. And I have put them in envelopes of that kind, 
because it would bring them back to the office—thousands 
and thousands of them, hundreds and hundreds of dol- 
lars. It was a mistake in this particular case. As soon as 
it was mentioned to me I came out and acknowledged it, 
and had it printed. I said it was a misteke, and it was; 
and when I closed the statement I said, ‘‘ You will say to 
me, lt is best not to do it again ;’’ and I said, ‘‘ I shall take 
pains not to doit again.’ That is allthere is inthat. And, 
by the by, it is a capital good declaration of faith—ua first- 
class one. I have had hundreds and hundreds of them sent 
for, and it isa goodone. I have the testimony of one of 
tne Creed Commission, who signed the creed, who thinks it 
is a good deal better ; he would much prefer it. But I will 
not occupy your time with that style of remark. 

Last Monday 1 made this matter a especial study of 
thought and prayer, and 1 came to this decision, and 
wrote this letter, which I now present. Remember, it was 
written last Monday, before this meeting began: 

Boston, October 8, 1887. 
To the Committee on Cfiicersat the Annual Mating of the American 
Board at Sprincfidd : 

GEnTLEMEN,—Permit me to request that if you find for any 
reason that in your judgment ic will be helpful to the interests 
cf the Board to nominate some one in my place as Cor:espond- 
ing Secretary for the coming year, you will do it without hesita- 
tion. Itis to mea source cf gratitude to God that I have been 
permitted to be so intimately associat« d with the administration 
cf this honcrable trust for :he past elghteen years—seven years 
asa member of tue Prudential Committee, and eleven years as 
Correspondi: g Secretary. I bave daily given thanks for the 
privilege of such service, and have endeavored, according to my 
measure of ability, to be faithful to the trust. But {f the provi- 
dence of God shall intimate to me, through your acts or in any 
other way. that I am to be released from the service, it will also 
ve a source of gratitude The method of administering the 
trus's, so far as it has fallen to me, is large'y on record, a por- 


tion of which has been given to the Board through the report of 
the Prudential Committee on the Bome Department. The same 
method substantially will bs pursued should I be called to fur- 


ther service. Should a charge of method or of administration 

seem to you desirable, please omit my nae from the list of ex- 

ecutive officers, and the act will be,regarded as a fiiendly one by 
Yours respecifully, E. K. ALDEN 


I have failed to place that in the hands of the Commit- 
tee or)y at the urgent solicitation of those who felt that 
interests connected with the Board were seriously at stake. 
I present it now with all my heart, and I honor the gentle- 
men who erase my name. [ svand by that report. I stand 
by it conscientious'y. I expect to meet it, and I leave it with 
the perfect confidence and the sweetest feeling of personal 
attachment to every one. 

One thing more. Leave my name off, and I will stand 
by that man, and the other man, and this Board just the 
same till my head is gray—1 haven’t much hair to be gray ; 
but, till the Master calls, you will have every nerve of my 
body, every power I have, of thought or mind or energy, 
every gift of property I can use or claim—and God has 
given me power, through many sources that I dare not 
speak of, to give a good deal for this Board—you will have 
everything of it. Only, brethren and friends, stand by the 
record, the old Book ; stand by the record that we have had 
for seventy-five years, and stand by it heartily. Leave me 
off—you will have everything I can do for you—and put in 
any brother you please, and he will have my support, and I 
will go through that Home Department with him in every 
minute particuiar—put him in possession of everything he 





wants ; and I will thank you to-day, and by and by above, 
that you released me from a great trust which the dear 
Lord laid upon me when he took me ont of the place of my 
choicest delight—the pastorate—and placed me here. I 
thank you for your kind words and for your kind feelings ; 
and I leave this matter in your hands, for your action, with 
the guidance of God. 
THE VOTE 


At the close of the address the vote was taken : 167 votes 
were taken, ofjwhich President James B. Angell had 55 ard 
R. 8. Storrs 111 for President ; Mr. E. W. Blatchford, 167 for 
Vice-President ; the Pradential Committee, various votes, 
from 124 for E. B. Webb to 167 for Messrs. Ropes and EIlli- 
son; Drs Clark and Judson Smith as Corresponding Secre- 
tarics, 166; and Dr. Alden, 123. It remained to take the 
vote onthe minority and majority resolutions, which had 
been in debate througbout the day. The minority resola- 
tions were lost by a vote of 43 in favorto 95 against, 29 not 
voting. President Seelye then substituted as an amend- 
ment to the majority resolutions the following : 

“* Resolved, That, declining to give specific instructons in 

respect of doctrinal questions. we hereby express our hope and 
confidence that the P:udential Committee and officers of this 
Board will so conduct its affairs as to guard the soundness of 
faith and efficiency of service of its missionaries, and to keep 
the unity of the churches whose agents we are.”’ 
Which was defeated by a vote of 56 in favor to 88 againat— 
the closest vote of the session. The majority resolutions 
were then adopted without a division, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

A genuine eurprise awaited the audience in the evening, 
when, after eulogies pronounced on Dr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Alpheus Hardy, Dr. Storrs, President-elect, was expected 
to take the chair. Instead of doing (so, he asked time to 
consider, ssying that, if he must decidethen, the decision 
would have to be in the negative. He spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR. STORRS, 


Mr. President, Fathers and Brethren of the Board : I do 
not think that any one who personally knows me will doubt 
the sincerity or the strength of the reluctance which I feel in 
being placed in the position in which I stand at this moment. 
You have done me a great honor in selecting me as Prest- 
dent of the Board—the greatest honor that has ever come 
to a life upon which honors have been more liberally 
bestowed by far than it has deserved. I am not insensible 
of that ; and I am certainly not without desire to serve the 
Board in any way in which it may be in my power to offer 
service. I have loved and honored it since my youth. I 
Was trained in the love of it; and everything which I have 
seen of its operations in the past has only confirmed and 
strengthened my a'tachment to it. And I would sacrifice 
much and undertake much in the form of labor and service 
in order to add in any degree, however humble, to the 
power and the usefulness of the American Board. But it 
hes been the rule of my life for a number of years past to 
avoid all positions of public and conspicuous responsibility, 
to work in my own church and State and in the circles with 
waich I am more immediately connected, without under- 
taking duties, however prominent or important, which lay 
outside of it. I have found pleasure and reward in the 
maintenance of this resolution and rule of life, and lam 
very reluctant to relinquish it. I am not very famillar, 
either, with the conduct of great assemblies, such as are 
gathered at the annual meetings of the Board, andI am 
only confident that in administering such meetings as far 
as it came to my hand to do it, I should be very sure to 
make maby mistakes. Ina measure that might be obviated, 
perhaps, if my exceijlent friend Dr. Quint will covenant 
beforehand to live as long as I do and to stick to me closely 
on all such occasions. 

I am reminded shortly, sometimes—more than once I have 
been—of the limitations of my own strength, and that lam 
not at liberty, at the age of sixty-:ix, !o assume duties and 
labors which ten years ago perhaps it would have been easy 
for me to take up. Then I have seriously thought that I 
conld render more service to the Board in its great work by 
reserving myself from all official relations to it, and by 
doing whatever I might in my private capacity and relations 
to advance its interests and to give power to its operation 
for the great cause in which itisengaged. And every man, 
however highly he might think of himsel‘, must shrink from 
following—I will not say, in the footsteps of the illus- 
trious President whcse departure from among us to the 
heavens has cast a gloom of sadness and yet a gieam of 
glory upon our assembly—but from following him in the 
line of service which he so signally and so long rendered to 
this Board. Every man must be self-humiliated should he 
undertake to match himself, in power of service or in the 
actual service rendered, with that great and majestic and 
benignant man. 

And then, beyond all these considerations, it has seemed 
to me very questionable whether it were wise for me to 
attempt the service to which you have been pleased to call 
me. I think there has never been an occasion in the history 
of the Board when a novice might hesitate more completely 
to take upon himself the responsibilities ef this position 
than he must hesitate to do so now. I believe it was said, 
privately perhaps, and not publicly, at the convention of 
the Episcopal Chu:ch in Chicago a year ago, that one good 
reason for changing the name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was that there was no way of translating it into the 
Chinese language which would not make it mean the 
‘Church of the Contradictory Bishop.’’ [Loud laughter. } 
Well, this is not a church; it is simply an association of 
Christian disciples for the purpose of furthering the Gospel 
of Christ. Of course we are all aware—and we have been 
aware for a long time, to-day perhaps more distinctly than 





ever before—that there are contradictory opinions among 
us, and that diversities of jadgment are many and strong. 
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I confess that I shrink from taking any prominent part in 
the administration of this Board at such a crisis in its 
affairs, while at the same time I am deeply touched by the 
kindness manifested in your vote concerning me. 

When the first intimation that such a vote might ever 
be taken came before my eye months ago, I wrote at once a 
prompt and positive refusal to be considered under any 
circumstances a candidate for the position. I have never 
swerved from that determination, and I have answered 
every such suggestion in the same way from that day to 
this. And I came to the city, sixty hours ego, entirely pre- 
determined that nothing should change my mind on that 
subject, and that I would yield to no influence whatt ver 
leading me to depart from the rule of life whica I have 
established and followed with so much of pleasure to my- 
self and of added opportunity for leisurely study in various 
directions. Undoubtedly the earnest representation of 
judgment and feeling on the part of those who conversed 
with me here, honored and beloved friends, in whose jadg- 
ment I have great confidence and for whose desire I have 
great regard and respect, have to a degree modified my 
own state of mind in regard to it. I should have been more 
insensitive to suggestions of feeling and conviction than I 
try to be, than I hope that I am, if I had not been thus 
affected ina degree. But they have not changed my con- 
viction; they have not changed my feeling. However, 
they have affected it in a measure, and if I am constrained 
to answer the question now, W:!l you or will you not 
accept this most honorable and distinguishing cfilce? 
I shall be obliged to say I cannot, and to return to yon 
the office which you have thus tendered to me. If, on 
the other hand, it is your mind that I retain this matter in 
my mind for a few weeks to come for further consideration, 
for consultation with others—my beloved neighbors and 
friends in the ministry, and others in whose judgment I 
have confidence, and for earnest prayer to God for the 
guidance of hig Spirit, I will do so, and communicate 
before long, certainly, the decision to which I may come, 
whether it be affirmative or negative, to the Pradential 
Committee and to your honored Vice-President, that 
it may be by them communicated to the Board. In the 
meantime [ do not know that any interest of the Board will 
suffer. He who has presided at these meetings so wisely, 
so patiently, with such entire self-command, and with such 
command of the great assembly, will remain at the head of 
the institution, and we all know that its interests will be 
safe in his hands. 

I leave the matter thus. I wish to add only further that 
every meeting of this kind which I[ have ever attended has 
left me with a deeper sense of the greatness of the work to 
which this institution is devoted—a continually deepening 
impression of the greatness of that work, and of the won- 
derful providence and power of God in opening fresh oppor- 
tunities for its prosecution. As I was listening to Dr. Webb 
speaking of Mr. Hardy’s early connection with the missions 
in Japan, my thought went back to the meeting of a few 
women in my honse, in the early years of my settlement in 
the ministry, to pray forthe opening of Japan. One of them 
had received one of those curious Japanese cabinets, mar- 
velously inlaid and wrought with the most delicate and ex- 
quisite skill, and she had become {interested in that country 
by reason of the beauty of this production of the country, 
and she had gathered a few friends of her own sex to pray 
that Japan, sealed so long against Christian missions, might 
be opened to them. It seemed like praying that the Alps 
might sink into the plains of Lombardy, or that the ocean 
might exhale itself in mist and disappear. 1 confess that 
at the time it seemed to me praying for what was imposs!- 
ble to accomplish. But in a very few years the whole was 
accomplished. God had touched the eprings of influence, 
and the empire of those islands of the morning tothe light 
of the Morning Star and to the tidings of grace and salva- 
tion in the cross of Christ. I have that feeling deepened 
here, and continually deepening within me. 

I have sat upon this platform during these protracted 
sessions and listened to the debate, taking no part in either 
debate, not, I think, because I lack the courage of my con- 
victions, not, I know, because I was not impelled at different 
points to utter those convictions; but because, in view of 
the possibility of which [ had received intimation, of that 
which has now occurred, I was unwiiling that my mind 
should be colored by the reaction of the utterance of my own 
convictions—I wanted to hear with a wholly dispassionate 
spirit and a wholly open mind what might be said on either 
side by those for whose statements [ have respect and von- 
fidence. And it has seemed to me vaguely that it might 
after all be possible for us to co-operate in the future in 
the same harmony of spirit, baving our convictions respect- 
ed by one another, however they may differ on any points 
which are not to us manifestly essential—a harmony greater 
than I anticipated as possible when I came into this meet- 
ing. That has seemed to me possible ; [ don’t know that it 
is. Future experience alone can test it. I am sure that we 
ought to work together Jor that result. 

I have always felt thatthe true motto fora great mis- 
sionary society was exhibited in some German churches; 
at one end a bust of Melanchthon with the legend under tt, 
** All in love,’ at the other end a bust of Luther with the 
legend under it, ‘‘ The Word of God is not bound.’? Those 
two make the law for any great missionary institution in 
the world, and if it should come to pass that you leave the 
matter to my decision hereafter, and that weeks hence It may 
seem to me clear that [ am at liberty, in justice to myself, 
to the interests which I have in hand and at heart, and to 
this Board itself, to accept this trust, then my prayer will be 
that we shall march forward as long as we walk together in 
the work of the Master under the white banner of peace, 
but with the ruby of the cross and the glory of the crown 
shin'ng on it still and everywhere. 


Dr. Taylor announced that Dr. Storrs had been given 
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time to consider, as he had requested, and the meeting 
was closed by a benediction from President Bartlett. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 


Saturday morning the audience assembled to the ordinary 
farewell meeting, supposing that all debates were at an 
end, afid were not agreeably disappointed to find themselves 
mistaken. Dr. Plumb, of the Prudential Committee, intro- 
duced a resolution which as amended, with his consent, 
read as follotys: 

“ Agreeably to the well-known desire of the Secretaries and 
the Prudential Committee, a committee of seven shall be an- 
pointed by the President to examine into the organization of 
this Board's methods of administration and fundamental prin- 
ciples governing the action of its administration, and report at 
the next annual meeting any changes in the organization or 
administration they may recommend.” 

If this resolution could have been presented early {n the 
meeting, it is possible that it might have afforded a basis for 
agreement. Butasthe Board had already approved the 
action and the principles of the Committee, it seemed a little 
inconsequential to inquire into them, and, after a brief de- 
bate, the resolution was tabled withont a division, and so 
the Springfield Debate came to an end. 


ECHOES FROM THE PRESS.’ 








TAREOLOGICAL TOM-TOMS8 
[The New York Tribune } 


HE conservatives have again won a victory in the 
- American Board, and the theological policy of Secretary 
Alden and the Prudential Committee has been fully sus- 
tained, This conclusion will surprise no one who ts familiar 
with the constitution of the Board. Itis, in the first place, 
aself-perpetnating body, and therefore little likely to repre- 
sent the more modern spirit of the churches. In the next 
place, the conservatives, who are in the majority, chose to 
treat the theory of probation after death, not asa tolerated 
though possibly erroneous opinion, but as a deadly heresy, 
utterly subversive of the truths of Christianity. The theo- 
logical tom-toms were solemnly brought out; grave and 
learned theologians frantically threw dust in the air, utter 
ing the terrifying cry, ‘‘ The Church is in danger ;’’ and in 
every possible way the world was made to understand that 
no man could believe even in the possibility of probation 
after death without at once ceasing to ba a Christian. 
These tactics succeeded admirably. The doubting and 
wavering members of the Board kept silence or voted with 
the majority, and the advocates of probation after death 
outside the Board were put in the position of fighting 
against divine truth and thus deprived of much of their 
strength and influence. Bat the victory has been dearly 
won, While the Board has the right to say what shall be 
the theological opinions of the missionaries whom {t sends 
to heathen lands, it isa right that should be exercised with 
great wisdom and charity. Thisis not a time when Chris- 
tian churches can afford to apply theological thumbscrews 
to earnest men desiring to preach the Gospel in heathen 
lands. The number of euch men is small enough now, and 
will doubtless be much smaller in the future under the 
operationof this decision. For this reason many Christians 
who have no sympathy with the theory of probation after 
death will regret that the American Board has at this time 
raised an issne on the question. In thelr opinion it would 
have beet far hetter to leave the question open, especially 
in view of the fact that clergymen who are known to be- 
lieve in probation after death hold responsible pastorates in 
the home churches. The ultimate effect of this decision 
npon the Board Itself is likely to be disastrous. Instead of 
representing, as it has hitherto done, all the Congrega- 
tional churches, it will represont merely a theological party 
in the churches that is growing weaker in numbars and in- 
finence every year. 





THE AMERICAN INQUISITION. 
[ The New York Times | 
So far as discuasion is concerned, the progressive party 
had the fisld ; there was nothing said by the conservatives 
that counted for weight in the discussion. They had the 
votes, and the other side had the intelligence and brains. 


The present position of the American Board Is that of a 
court of theological inquisition firmly established within the 
denomination, and contradicting at every step its great his- 
torical principles of religious action. It is amenable in its 
action only to itself. It is the most dangerous tribunal that 
could be established. It can narrow to the size of a party 
the missionary Interest which can only prosper by the united 
enthnstasm of the entiredenomination. It establishes a creed 
by which many of !ta best men would be excluded from 
personally serving the cause which they and their congrega- 
tions are asked to support. It remains to be seen how far 
at least one-third of the American Congregationalists are 
willing to support the new inquisition. 


RELIGIOUS POLITICS. 
[ The New York Evening Post | 

The Board has filled thirteen vacancies with men who 
agree with the msjority, and has rejected the claim of the 
probation party—or Progressives, as they call themselves— 
to any representation on the Board. No political cancas 
conld have done this kindof work more neatly, or with 
bolder di regard of the wishes of diesentients. The mem- 
bers seemed to hava asked themselves what won'd be the 
use of being a cloae corporation, and filling their own va- 
cancies, if they had to pay any attention to the protests of 





17¢ le not cur feu't thet we give only ene extract from the sea- 
ular press erpporting the action of the majority at Springfield ; 
we give all that we can find in a careful examination of our ex- 
ohanges. 





non-electors. How they come to know so much of the 
fature life thet they need not mind what any other Chris- 
tian says about it they have not explained, and yet there is 
no point in the controversy so important as this. A fall 
revelation of the source of the Board’s certainty would prob- 
ably be an vuspeakad'e gain to the religious world. 





ARBITRARY AND RESTRICTIVE. 


[ The New York Times. | 


As for the earnest and devoted young men who are 
‘tainted’ with the hope that the heathen who died in past 
ages are not suffering endless misery, and that thore who 
die in these days withont having met a missionary of the 
American Board may still be preserved from eternal torture 
by divine grace—they must repress their longing to carry 
the Gospel to the psople of Asia. They can werk among 
the godless at home, and with this for consolation, that, if 
their hope as to probation after death for the unenlightened 
be well founded, the poor craatnres in the East whom they 
desire to serve will be saved after all. The majority of the 
Board’s Corporate Members, on the other hand, can find 
little comfort in the conviction that hundreds of heathen 
are dally going to never-ending punishment simply because 
the Board withholds from them the men who would, if they 
were permitted to do so, point ont to them the way to eter 
nal joy. 


THE POLICY OF PROSCRIPTION, 
[The Hartford Courant } 

For good or7for evil, the Corporate Members of the Amer. 
{can Board have made their choice between the policy of 
toleration and the policy of proscription. They have 
chosen the policy of proscription. Yesterday at Spring- 
field, after a debate that will have wide and long 
echoes, they elected the strenuously orthodox Dr. Storrs 
President of the Board in the place of the dead Mark Hop- 
kins, whose dying counsels they had rejacted ; they re-elected 
the old secretaries, including that vigilant and zealous her- 
esy hunter, Dr. Alden, and the old Prudential Committee ; 
they approved all that the Hom Secretary and the Com- 
mittee have dore during the year; they reaffirmed the 
action taken last year at Des Moines, including the denun- 
ciation of the ‘‘ fature probation ’’ hypothesis as perversive, 
divisive, and dangerons; and they directed the Secretaries 
and Committee to maintain an unabated watchfulness 
against it in the future. That is, they have tled up the 
Board hard and fast to the old theology for at least a year 
to come, and have posted a notice that no young Congrega- 
tionalist who is not prepared to unhesitatingly subscribe to 
the proposition that there is no probation for anybody after 
physica! death need apply for employment as a missionary 
under the A B.C F.M. This is a pretty important decis- 
fon; we shall see what comes of It. 


RELENTLESS DOMINATION OF POLITICIANS. 
{Tre Springfleld Republican | 

The policy which Secretary Alden has imposed upon the 
American Board, and which has been the cause of so much 
debate, distrass, and difference, was squarely placed before 
the corporation yesterday. That venerable body met the 
issue as any one familiar with the spirit which pervaded the 
recent secret conference in ths Olivet vestry might have 
expected that it would. The machinery was set by the 
majority to produce the vindication of Sscretary Alden, 
and it moved with an iron relentlessneas that was quite im- 
pervious to argument. 

With a corporation constituted as this one has been and 
is, led by men of intolerant purposes, intense convictions, 
and an implacable narrowness, the exhibition of yesterday 
was inevitable. It is none the less deplorably injarious 
because the men of the majority are in the m433 well inten- 
tioned. Many who enforced the faquisition acted with the 
same faith in the rightfulness of thelr mission, and the 
same certainty that they were putting down dangerous tend- 
encies in the Church of God. The pity of the whole busi- 
ness is too apparent to need any new exposition. 

Of the methods employed wa are free to say that they are 
such as characteriza the relentless domtnation of politicians 
whose rule is deapotic, and whose care for the views and 
rights of the minority is only to crush them out so far as 
convention action will avail in that direction. 


THE UNREA8&0N AT SPRINGFIELD 
[ The Boston Herald } 

When it is possible for a man like Dr. McKenzie to 
declare in the Springfield debate that the present policy of 
the Americen Boerd is of euch a character that he could 
not receive an appointment from the Prudential Committee 
to go as a missionary to India or Japan; when such a man 
as Mr. Gordon, of the Old Sonth, would find himself in 
similar disgrace if he wished to undertake the same service 
through the consent of the Board, and when ft {s affirmed 
at Springfield that there is but one Congregational pastor 
in Boston who is considered sound enough as to fature 
Probation to pass throngh the present court of theological 
inquisition, one ie almost breathless in considering whether 
the Congregational people are not beside themselves in 
allowing a policy which is at the farthest remove from 
common sense, to say nothing of Christian eqaity. Whom 
the gods wish to destroy, they first maka mad, and it seems 
as if the Congregational boly, or at least two-thirds of its 
memb rs, had gone mad in their fright lest the doctrine of 
future probation should gain the ascendency among them. 


WHAT I8 SURPRISING. 


[The Chieago Inter- Ocean. | 
It may be pertinent to the present discnasion to suzgest 
the inquiry, Why the need now of this reaffirmation? The 





thoughtful will find answer to this for themselves. The 
decision of the American Board does not altogether dispose 
of the new departure hypothesis. The vote was in nowise 
a surprise. Inthe *‘ Inter-Ocean ’' of September 14 last, Dr 
Washington Gladden p »inted out quite plainly the probable 
result of this meeting as regards the issue under discussion. 
This Jeads to the further thought that perhaps the conserv- 
atives have, after all, done precisely what the liberals have 
not only been expecting but that which they have felt was 
necessary to a full, free, and complete understanding by 
the churches of the points in controversy. That the re- 
affirmation of last year’s resolutions was carried by a 
substantial vote of 88 to 51 is surprising only in this, 
namely, that there were so many—fifty-one—against it. 
The organization of the American Board as a board was 
against changing last year’s resolutions. This has weight, 
under whatever guise it is presented. The strong, conserv- 
ative controversialists have been for a whole year arming 
for this conflict. Such was and is the composition of the 
body that the issue was expected ; but in face of defeat the 
liberals went to the front. The vote is, therefore, surpris- 
ing in the strength showy by the anti-reaffirmation mem- 
bers. 


ONE WORD FOR THE MAJORITY. 
[ Philadelphia Telegraph. | 

It is very well known that one reason for the attack on 
the offending Andover professors was that, under the 
influence of their teachings, contributions to the mission 
cause’ greatly fell off. It was argned—and rightly—that it 
was a simple impossibility to carry the Gospel to all 
heathen, and that even if it were to be carried, large 
numbers of them would refuse to accept it, and that conse- 
quently it was better to Jet the poor wretches die in their 
heathenism and have all the benefits of the second probation 
which the New Theology of Andover tanght that they would 
have. The people who had money to give, and who did not 
give, reasoned a good deal better about the business than 
do those who complain about dragging a theological con- 
troversy into the conduct of the Seminary and the Board. 


ORGANIZED BEFOREHAND 
[ Providence Journal | 

The result had evidently been organizad bef >rehand ; and 
the secret circular sent out,and the caucus with the holders of 
tickets only admitted, savors more of political methods than 
of a body of Christian men deliberating about the best man- 
ner of meeting a grave crisis. There was an fron relentless- 
ness inthe movement of the machinery, and it ground ont the 
vindication of Secretary Alden, without in the least being 
moved by the appeals and arguments of the othar side. 


DELIBERATE AND SUICIDAL 
| New Haven ( Conn.) Register. | 
The Board will ere long, we think, have canse to mourn 
the deliberate retrogressive action taken at Springfield. ... 
The debate changed few votes,if any. An angel from 
heaven could have changed none. The Board's action was 
deliberate and suicidal. 
A PROBABLE RESULT. 
[Buffilo Commercial Advertiser 
The result will probably be that those who have contrib- 
uted largely to the support of the Board wil! find other and 
better ways of spending their money. 


NO “WHITE BANNERS OF PEACE.” 
[ Boston Fost.) 

Dr. Storra must see since the debate of Thursday that if 
he accepts the office under the vote which binds the Pru 
dential Committee and binds the Presiaent to the narrow 
policy of last year, and with munch greater emphasis, there 
is very little opportunity to display the ‘‘ white banner of 
peace.’’ He muat still farther see that the leadership in 
the progressive movement within the Board has passed from 
Professor Smyth, of Andover, to that great scholar, Pro- 
fessor Fisher, of New Haven... . He must see that the 
Presidents of all the New England collegas, with the excep- 
tion of Dartmouth, are with Dr. Fisher. 


JUDGMENT OF PUNY MEN. 
[Cleveland Plain Dealer. | 
It is tough on the sonl of the unfortunate heathen, but we 
suppose he will have to grin and bear it. After all, there is 
comfort for Christians of a more liberal spirit in the 
thought that the judgment of God and of the puny men 
who assume to speak for him are not always the same. 


TOO MUCH LIKE POLITICS 
[Commercial Advertiser, New York.) 

The action, or rather the lack of action, of the American 
Board on the question of a second probation for heathen 
was too much like the evasive tactics of political hacks on 
troublesome issues to be altogether acceptable to the 
public. Candor and courage are as important in religions 
as in political conventions. 





COMFORT FOR BOTH SIDES. 
[ The New Haven Pallatium 

‘* Well,” sald @ prominent New Haven theologian who 
bad taken part in the Springfield debate on the “ liberal” 
side, ‘‘ we were outvoted on all questions, bat we have the 
consolation of knowing that the Word of the Lord was 
preached where it was needed.’ This is a fecling which we 
donbt not the advocates of the “ conservative ’’ side also 
possess. There ir, then, something in the result of the 
meeting which can be accepted by both parties as contatn- 
ing elements of satisfaction. Shall we be regarded as 
trenching on forbidden ground if we venture the suggestion 
that both sides will be happler at the end of the year if they 
dwell on the satisfactions of the meeting ratner than on its 
disappointments ? 
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AUDES DOMINI 


THE GREAT HYMN AND TUNE BOOK SUCCESS—A NEW EDITION, 


FROM NEW PLATES, TO BE ISSUED AT ONCE—THE REV. DR. 
CHARLES S. ROBINSON'S LATEST AND BEST WORK. 


After printing repeated editions of this book for the past three years, it has become recessary to make 
new plates. In doing this no change has been made in the numbers of pages or arrangement of hymns 
and tunes, but the names of composers and authors have been added, and great care has been taken in 
the selection of type, all of it being new, and some of it having been specially designed and made for 


this book. 


A new edition from these new and beautiful plates is in preparation for immediate issue, In 


its new dress, and with its fullness of hymns and richness of tunes, “ Laudes Domini” will be, beyond 
all comparison, the handsomest and most wholly satisfactory book before the churches. The /nxtertor 
calls it “easily, first among hymn-books ;” the Rev. Dr. Noble considers it “the final challenge of 


hymn book making ;” the Rev. Dr. Twitchell, of Hartford, says “it is splendid for congregational singing 


—our music has looked up ever since we began with it. 


It is used in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, New York City, of which the Rev. Dr. John Hall is pastor, and five other Presbyterian churches 
in New York City: the Park Street Congregational Church, Boston ; the First Congregational Church, 
St. Louis: the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, the Rev, Dr. Wm. A. Bartlett, 
pastor ; the Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago, the Rev, Dr. J. L. Withrow, pastor, and scores of other 


large churches. 


An Abreviated Edition for Churches Wishing a Smaller Book is in preparation 


and will follow the issue of the large edition. 


TO BE ISSUED BY THE CENTURY CO. OCT. 15 TH. 


THE HUNDREDTH MAN, By 
Frank R. Stockton, Author of “The Lady, or 
the Tiger?” etc., etc. Mr. Stockton’s latest 
novel, which has been appearing in ‘The ent- 
ury"’ during the past year. The author is to- 
day one of the most popular story writers of the 
country, and be is one of tne few American 
authors whose books have a wide sale in Eng- 
land. Price, $1.50. 

THE BROWNIES: THEIR 
BOOK. By PatmerCox. One of the 
most popular features of “ St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine” during the past few years has been the 
Brownie Poems and pictures by Palmer Cox. 
Tbe verses, with all the original illustrations, 
have been collected in a handsome book, with 
many new pictures. This will be one of the 
most popular Holiday books of this season. 
Price, $1 50 


POEMS BY R. W. GILDER. 
A new and revised edition. In three books. J. 
“The New Day:” cloth, 75 cents; paper, 85 
cents Il. “The Celestial Passion :” cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 85 cents. III. “ Lyrics :” cloth, 
$1.09; Paper, 50 cents. 





AIDS TO COMMON WOR- 
SHIP. A book for Ministers and 
Churches. The aim of this service is to gather 
and assign, on a yearly or a monthly calendar, 
a reasonably full and balanced presentation of 
those portions of Scripture that are best fitted for 
public worship and instruction—to bring all the 
congregation into common worship. The volume 
contains a service for each Sunday and such 
other days as Thanksgiving, etc., and it will be 
found of the highest service to every pastor, 
whether adopted for use in his congregation or 
not. The musical portions of the book are of 
great value to conductors of church music. §vo, 
418 pages, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


SONGS OF WORSHIP. F.rthe 
Sunday-school. Edited by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, contain- 
ing hymne of direct worship, with the best tunes, 
including a number written especially for this 
book by prominent American composers, Dud- 
ley Buck, Gilchrist, 8. P. Warren, and many 
others. 265 hymns and tunes, 260 pages, beauti- 
fully bound (full cloth), only 35 cents in quantities. 
A sample copy sent for quantity price. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 EAST 17TH ST, 


It will be sold at a low price, 





Write for particulars, 
Just Issued, 


SoLp ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED IN Every CuURCH. 


PARISH PROBLEMS. A book that 
every pastor will wish to see in the hands of every 
member of his flock, and that no church officer 
—no elder or deacon or warden, no steward or 
trustee, no Sunday-school superintendent or 
teacher, no mission-worker, no chorister or 
organist, no active helper in any department of 
church work—can afford to do without. An 
eminent lawyer explains the legal relations of a 
church; a prominent architect contributes val- 
uable information «bout church buildings ; prac- 
tical Sunday-school men write on that topic; 
music receives attention —in fact, every subject 
connected with the church and church work 
finds adequate treatment in this useful volume. 
Its chapters are contributed by J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., A. F Schauffler, D.D.. Theo. T. Munger, 
D D., Josiah Strong, D.D , Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
and many others. 

Agents wanted to sell this book in every 
church commun'ty. Write to the publishers 
for further particulars, price of canvassers’ 
books, etc. 


NEW YORK, 





The International Cyclopedia. 
THE NEW CANDIDATE FOR POPULAR PAYOR. 






aifteen large volumes, full of solid facts. 


“POO O[GOU B BT] U—BTPEedoTo "OH eyqoTd Vv 





A Cyclopedia of Magnitude, at a Hithert Unknown Price. 


Ever since the first public announcement of the completion of this noble work the inquiries in 


regard to it have been so numerous as t> leave no doubt in the minds of the publishers 


at they 


have supplied a popular want in producing a Cyclopedia that is 


COMPREBENSIVE, CONCISE, LATE, and CHEAP, 


And written in a Popular Style. 
Although sold by subscription, parties where we have no agents can order by mail. Our 


circulars make a!) plain 


MEN OUT OF BUSINESS shouldsend for our Unequaied Cash Premium, Three Months Offer. 


DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY, Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





AT ELSON’S 


fianday School Books and Cards. 
Aperowe< bye | Evange lice: Denormmunahen. 
Sars vee Citirceva. 
T TSSBe SOE AY Bie. F.° 





Money can be made at this season in taking 
orders for our first-class books, etc. Liberal 
terms Write or call for full particulars, 
BROMFIELD & CO., 658 Broadway, New Yerk. 





THE TWO BEST SUNDAY. SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN THE FIELD, 


Joyful Lays. Glad Refrain. 
$30 per 100 Co: $25 per 100 Copies ; 

85 ots. each by Mail. | 30 ots. each by Mail 
ee” Sent a nye hy ee Y price. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


Address 
J. & B. LAMB, 0 Carmine &., N. Y- 





A New Book 
By Dr. Newman Smyth. 


Christian Facts and Forces, 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., LL.D. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

These discourses are notable for the absence of 
doctrinal ¢iscussion, and for thetr strict adherence 
to a clear, simple, earnest exposition of the spirit 
of Christ's teaching, in its practical application to 
every-day life. 





“ Few writers whose books come under our eye suc- 
ceed in treating metaphysicat and philosophical 
themes in a'manner at once so forcible and so inter 
esting as Dr. Smyth.’’—[THE CONGREGATIONALIBT. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Old Faiths in New Light. 12mo, $1.50. 
Dorner on the Future State. 12mo, $1.0. 
The Realliy of Faith. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Orthedox .Theology of Bo-day. 12mo, 
$1.25. 
The Religious Feeling. 12mo, $1.25. 





*,* For sale by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of prwe, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS8, 


713-745 Broadway, New York. 





PATTERN FREE, 


Special Arrangement with 
DEMORES eR MONTHLY, the 
Greatest of all Family Magazines, 
we are enabled to make every one 
of our lady readers a handsome 
present. 

Cut out this slip and inclose it 
before ‘ec. Ist (with a two-cent 
——. for return postage) to W. 
Jennings Demorest, 15 East 14th 
Street, New York, and you will 
receive by return mail a full-size 
pattern, illustrated and fully de- 
scribed, of this JackeT (worth 

Cross out with pencil the size 
} 7 desired. Bust, 34, 36, 38, 40. 

Pi phe Deasceeate is not a Fazh- 
n Magazine, many suppose it t 
ao See Laud —— Lepartment, like all its 
partments, is so perfect. You really 
dozen Magazines in one, for g2 per year. —_ 








ANTED-Agents for the “Child’s Bible.” 
Ww {ntroduction by Dr. J. H. Vincent. Overt 





400 
vings. One agent has lately sold 1301n a town 
of 2,138 ple; one 78ina f The 

book ithis country. A — 


00., 822 B’way, N. Y. 


The American Board 


EXTRA ! 
Springfield Republican. 


Sixteen Pages. 
A Complete History of the Great Meet- 
ing at Springfield. 

The Official Documents in Full. 
Extended Reports of the Discussions, 
The Important Addresses Verbatim. 

A List of Persons Attending. 
Pictures of Prominent Members, 


ALLIN ONE DOUBLE PAPER, 
PRICE, 5 CENTS, 


Including postage in United States 
and Canada. 


2 Cents additional for Postage to Foreign 
Countries. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


SPECIAL BOOKS. 





Beecher as a Humorist, Compiled from 
his Works by Exzeanor Kirk. 16mo. Vel 
lum cloth, $1 

“As full of wisdom as of wit—sermons In 
saotege ”—[Rochester Democrat aud Chron 
cle. 


5 A very rich yolume.”"—[Boston Home Jour- 
nal. 


“Even his non admirers are... compelled 
to quote his home truths, from their bright, in- 
clsive form of statement, and few wil! read this 
careful selection to the end without uncon 
sciously storing away such for future use.”— 
[Providence Telegram. 


Beecher’s Miscellaneous Wor's, 


“Evolution and Religion,” $150: “Yale 
Lectures on Preaching,” $2; “¢ omforting 
Thoughts,” 75c. and $1 ;“* Royal Truths " (a new 
edition), $1.25; “Sermons” (in volumes, or 
Piymouth Pulpit back numbers), $1.50; ‘* Nor- 
wood,”’ $1 25. 


A Concise History of the American People, 
from the Discoveries of the Continent to 
President Arthur's Administrat'on. 2 vols , 
Svo, with many novel and valuable features 
I)lustrated, $5. 

“ Professor Patton approaches much nearer to 
the ideal hstorisn than auy writer of similar 
books His work must be given the highest 
place among short histories of tne United 
States.’’—[Christian Union (New York). 


Beecher’s Patriotic Addresses, in Amer 
ica and Ecgian1, from 1850 to 1°85. By sub 
scription Send for descriptive circular. 


Fords, Noward, & Hulbert, 
27 Park Piace, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Parish Problems, 
EDITED BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Is NEEDED BY 
Ministers, Eiders, Deacons, Trustees, 
Chortaters, Organists, Chotr-membere, 
Sunday -school Workers, and 


Everybody in Every Church, 


Send fr descriptive circular and our very 
liberal terms, Sold by subscription only. 
Address Tuk Century Co, 

38 East 17h Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


**Evening in Finisterre,”” by W. A. Lathrop 
after Jules Breton. 





**Home of Evangeline,’ by F. Raubicheck after 
©. R Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’ by James S King after Percy 
Moran. 





Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be ob- 
tained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “*Klackner’s Publications” are pro- 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.’ 
17 East 17th Street, New York. 








“| BABYHOOD, gasses 
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THE 
PuBLisHeR’s Desk. 


=: 


Naw York, Tourspay, Ocrossr 13, 1887, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


contains a larger amount of literary 
matter than any other religious weekly 
in the world. 
It is emphatically 
A News PAPER. 
It interprets in the Outlook the history 
of the week throughout the world, so 
that he who reads that Outlook regular- 
ly will know, without other reading, all 
the great movements of the world— 
political, social, literary, religious. It 
gives full report from specia! corre- 
spondents of all the great philanthropic 
and religious gatherings. Its report 
of the American Board meeting at 
Springfield this week is character- 
istic. The week before it gave the fall- 
est report published in any paper of 
the Lake Mohonk Oonference on Indian 
affairs. The week preceding it gave 
a similar report of the Oonvention of 
Obristian Workers in New York Oity. 
It will report next week, from special 
correspondents at Minneapolis, the 
Knights of Labor Oonvention. It will 
similarly report, by special correspond- 
ents, the Ohurch Oongress at Louis- 
ville, and the American Missionary 
Association at Portland, to be held 
during this month. The reader of The 
Ohristian Union will always find in its 
columns specially prepared and care- 
fully edited accounts of all the great 
religious and philanthropic movements 
of the age. It is 
A HoME PAPER 


Its large size enables it, without 
trenching on its religious and news de- 
partments, to devote every week sight 
pages to the Home, including the Young 
Folks aud the Sunday Afternoon. The 
latter includes papers on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons by Lyman 
Abbott and Mrs. Emily Huntivgton 
Miller. It will publish this fall in this 
department the Cornell University Ser- 
mons, a series preached by some of the 
most eminent divines, of ali schools, in 
America. As 
A LITERARY PAPER 
it keeps pace with current thought. 
Its literary department is under the 
special charge of Hamilron W. Mabie, 
who is aided by a large number of con- 
tributors, in the respective departments, 
to whom books of special importance or 
on special topics are sent for review. 
In spirit The Christian Union is 


CATHOLIC, PROGRESSIVE, CHRISTIAN. 


It adopts the motto of the late Dr. Hitch- 
cock: ** Absolute freedom of thought, 
and a granite rock of result.” It is free 
from all outside control—whether from 
the counting room or the ecclesiastical 
assembly. Its freedom makes it abso- 
Jutely fearless on all public questions. 
It believes in progress, and in liberty as 
the condition of progress. It was the 
first weekly paper in America to open 
the discussion on the Labor Problem 
and to give warning of the schemes of 
the Anarchists. It was the first paper 
in America to open the now successful 
campaign against the Indian Ring and 
the Reservation System. It is interested 
in the best thought and life in all 
churches and all schools—for it belongs 
to none. It is the indispensable com- 
panion of every family which desires to 
know in what direction the world is 
moving and to keep pace with it. 

Its advertisements are not allowed to 
encroach upon its reading columns. 
Tt has no Insurance, Banking, Dry 














Goods, and other similar ‘ depart-| 





ments” in which advertising is pre- 
sented to the unsuspicious in the guise 
of editorial matter. 

The above facts are already known 
to our subscribers ; they are repeated 
here for the purpose of stimulating our 
friends to introduce The Christian 
Union to a still larger constituency. 
We shall be glad to send a speci- 
men copy to any address forwarded to 
us by postal card ; in this way our sub- 
scribers may bring the paper to the 
notice of ‘their friends, who, we have 
no doubt, through euch an introduction, 
will also become permanent subscribers. 


A FEW MORE STRAWS. 


October 3. 

I incloge herewith draft for $2 50, ip pay- 
ment of subsctiption from October 6, 1887, 
to October 6, 1888. 

May I avail myself of this opportunity to 
express my high appreciation of The Chris- 
tian Union as a religious newspaper, and 
also my hearty sympathy with its method of 
treating the questions at present disturbing 
the Congregational churches ? 

In these degenerate days it is gratifying to 
perceive that the managers cf one religious 
journal are still seized and possessed of the 
conviction that the best method of defending 
the truth is &lling it. 

Yours very truly, 








(Rev.) 








, lowa, October 4, 1887. 

I have received from both the ‘‘ Advance” 
and the ‘Congregationalist’’ announce- 
ments of special terms for three mouths, and 
urgent requests that { call the attention of 
my congregation to the same. The positions 
taken and the spirit manifested by those 
journals in recent discussions are such that 
I cannot conscientiously do so. <A paper 
which I do not care fur myself I cannot 
commend to my people. Onthe other hand, 
I find The Christian Union as reliable and 
satisfactory as any paper [can find. I be- 
lieve you never intentionally misrepresent or 
overstate—a very difficult thing to avoid in the 
heat of such a controversy as we are now in. 
A fair number of Christian Unions are at 
present taken and appreciated by our people, 
but I would be glad to have the number in- 
creased. (Rev.) 





October 5, 1837. 

Your paper grows more precious to me 
year by year. I oaly wish I could send its rich 
treasures {nto many households. Though 
Mr. Beecher’s articles are never again to 
comfort and strengthen us, | feel his cath- 
olic spirit inflaences your writers, aud will, 
Thope, continue to do so all down tie com 
ing ages. Yours traly, 





October 6 183 . 

I take The Christian Union in part because 
it ia doing better work for the Congr ga- 
tional denomination at the present time 
than either the ‘*‘ Congregatiopalist ” or the 
*“ Advance.’’ I am heartily with it in the 
contest with the American Board. I trust 
that contest may be kept up till ihat B_ard 
abates its pretensions or something worse 
befalls it. Very reepecffully, 





October 10, ‘87. 

Inclosed find money order for $250 to 
renew my subscription trom October 27, 
and allow me to add the course and con- 
duct of the Union has met my heartiest ap- 
proval. I have from the beginning of my 
ministry (now nearly twenty-five years) been 
a subscriber to the ‘‘ Congregationalist.’”’ 1 
shall discontinue it at once. My blood boils 
with indignation at the course pursued by 
the majority at Springfield. 

I had supposed we were out of the middle 
ages. If you will now, or (perhaps better) 
a little nearer the close of the year, send me 
a bundle of ‘‘ Unions,’”’ say twenty five or 
thirty copies, I will see that they are placed 
in as many of my leading families, and | wi!) 
commend the paper from the pulpit, and 
urge my people to subscribe. 

Very truly yours, 





(Rev.) 








THE FAVORITE LINE TO CALI 
FORNIA. 


The Great Rock Island (C., R. I. & P. 
R’y) offers a choice of routes beyond Mis- 
souri River, ou both single and round trip 
tickets. First-class excursions every week. 
Rates as low as the lowest. Trains com- 
posed of elegant day coaches, superb dining 
cars, magnificent chair cars, and Pullman 
Palace sleeping cars. For fall information 





address E. A. Holbrook, G. T. & P. A, 
Chicago, Ill. 








PROF. LOISETTE’S MEMORY DIS- 
COVERY. 


Prof. Lolsette’s new system of memory 
training, taught by correspondence at 237 
Fifth Ave., New York, seems to supply a 
general want. He has had two classes at 
Yale of 200 each, 2)0 at Meriden, 300 at 
Norwich, 100 Colambia Law Students, 
400 at Wellesley College, and 400 at Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania, &c. Such patronage 
and the indorsement of such men as Mark 
Twain, Dr. Buckley, Prof. Wm. R. Harper, 
of Yale, &c., place the claim of Prof. 
Loisette upon the highest ground. 


A REMARKABLE RECOVERY THAT 
HAS ADDED AN IDIOM TO THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 


In Wheeling, W Va., there is a collequial- 
ism that is universally understood and almust 
hourly used. It is heard on the streets when 
friends meet, and at the railroad stations and 
steamboat landings, when citiz:ns return 
home: ‘' Can this be Mrs Kelley?’’ ‘The epi 
sode which these words recall is a touching 
one. Mrs. Kelley ts the daughter of Colonel 
and Mrs. James Hornbrook, and during the 
Civil War she was a Florence Nightingale in 
the strongest, noblest sense. Her arduous 
labors broke down her health, and she became 
totally paralyzed from the hips to the feet 
The trunk of her body was the seat of violent 
neuralgic pains. After many years of suffer- 
ing she was brought to Philadelphia on a 
bed, enduring indescribable agonies in the 
cars. There she was placed under the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, then on Girard Street, and now at 
1,529 Arch Street, in that city. Her home 
physician regarded her case as hopeless, and 
it appeared so to her Philadelphia doctors. 
But at the end of a few months she was ré 
stored to the use of her limbs, and at the end 
of a year was completely restored. Shethen 
returned home, married, and has enjyed life 
ever since. 
they ask: ‘*Can this be Mrs. Kelley?’ A 
pamphlet giving full details of this and many 
other cures sent free on application. 














Mrs.CHar.orte LIs.ez, oF Cuicaeo, wel! known 
to the Western press ascribes the cure of a dan- 
gerous cough, accompanied by bleeding at the 
lungs, to Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
““My cough,” she says, * threatened to suffocate 
me, .. . but this remedy has removed it.” 

@lenn’s Sulpkur Soap heals and beantifies, Ba 

GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, Be 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 0q 

he’s Teathache Trons onrein] Minote Me 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held at Portland, 
Me., Oct 25-27. The sessions will be held in the Sec 
ond Congregational Church, Rey. C. H. Daniels, pas 
tor. The meeting will open at 3 o’clock, sharp, 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 25. Tuesday evening the 
annual sermon will be preached by Rev. A. J. F. 
Bebrends, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y Life members and 
delegates chosen by contributing churches, Local 
Oonferences, and State Associations, constitute mn 
annual meeting. 

RAILROAD AND STEAMB AT RATES 


Boston & Maine R. R. will make the rat- froin Bos 
ton to Portland and return, $8 00, and llgec. per m “if 
for such other stations as desired 

The Maine Central, Portland & Ogdensburg, Port- 
land & Rochester, and Knox & Lincoln roads re | 
return passengers free on the vouchers of the Sec- 
retary of the Association. 

The Maine Ste-mship Line—New York to Port- 
—_—_ anc International &t«< samshtp Line—Boston to | 
Portiand, kas! port and St John, will return pas 

sengers free on the vouchers of the S- -cretarv. 

Boston ateamers wlll return passengers for half | 
fare on vouchers of the Secretary 

The rate from New York to Portland, via Fall 
River steamers, $4 50 

Delegates from the West can best arrange through 
the “Central Traffic Association,” Geo. H. Daniels, 
Vice-Chairman, Chicago. 

p SPECIAL HOTEL RATES. 

Falmouth & Preble, $2.00 per day. 
United States, $1.75 per day. St. 
day. Durant, $1.00 per day. 
recommended. 

So far as possible, the Portland churches wili en- 
tertain those who attend. Write to Rev. C. H. Dan 
leis, Chairman of the Committee of Entertainment, 
or Rev. 8. K. Perkins, Secretary, Portland, Me. 


City and 
Juilan, $1.50 per 
These hotels are all 





$$ eee, 


Just: Published : 


Our Heredity from God. 


CONSISTING OF 





LECT- 
URES ON EVOLUTION. 

By E. P. Powe. 7m 
) 40 . \ Lida. 1 2Imn0, 

cloth. Price, $1 

This is an attempt to reconcile the 
ory of evolution with religious thought, and 
to show that the universe in exhibiting sus- 
tained progress in the past pledges eternal 


betterment in the future. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 


1,3&5 Bonp St., New York, 


CROSS CORNERS. 


By ANNA B. WARNER. 


Warner Books. 10 vols ,12H0, ina 

box, . : $15 60 
REDUCED IN PRICES, Viz : 

OLD He_met $180 Norsopy, - - - $1 20 

MELBOURNE Hov 88, 150 SrsrpHEN, M.D., 1 50 

My Desire, - 1 5) Rev WALLFLOWER 1 £0 

Enpora Com, - - 150, Daisy Puains, 1 30 

LETTER OF CREDIT, 1 5C . Cross Conners, 1 50 


Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. 

JM Driskwater Conklin, 12m0, $1 59 
The Victory of Faith. (Ker), 1 75 
Ker’s Psalmsin History, - 1 00 
Scottish Nation ality (Ker) 1 00 
Lights and Shadows of Tu- 

man Life. By Rey Jobn Patilp, 1 00 


Come and Go Fam. Terxt- 
Book, - . 2 00 

The Marshall Library, 12 vols, 4 00 

The Power Library, 10 vois., 4 90 


The Gatty Books, 3 vols 2 25 
The Home Seriés, A. 8 
The Home Series, B. 8 vols 8 00 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


8 vole 





And when her friends meet her | 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price 

are invited to mske the ensuing season their most 

| successful one, by adoptir ne of Ditson & Co.’s 


books, which are moat care fully camplied, and con 


tain the newest wo ks of the best composers. 
AMERICAN ANTHE iM BOOK. ($1 25, or 
12 er aoz Johner 


an’? Tenney. 





Smal every bedy Li urge sale 8s. Order with 
Jitson & Co.’s imprint 

|DRESSLER'S  SA0RED_. SELECTIONS, 
| = Re = ry large and varied 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE. $1.7 $9 “er dez) 


nerson, a nes Chure 
‘ee oe st ehapas ter. Man y N ew 
Metrica! Tunes. 


cel- known bocks 


tions are Er 
a AiSE ; 


Music Book of 
Anthems and 


Other 2 with good Anthem Col- 
erson’s ANTHEMS OF 
Henshaw’s LAUS DEO; Palm “4 
d Trowbridge’s SANTOR AL Leslie's VOX 
AL Dis, «nd the HH. PARD Cc ug RtH 
‘OLLEC TION. Price of each, $1, or $9 per 
OZ. 

Vale Cho 
in 


Sere 


irs or Quartets wili find good music 


AMERIOAN MALE OHOIR. (‘$1 or $9 
er doz_), andin Dow’s Sacred Quartets for 
Male Voices, $2 Cloth, $1.75 Boards 

Also send for lists of our 38,000 Octavo pleces 
costing 5 to 10 cts. each. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 00,, Boston. 


‘. H. Drrson & Co., &67 Broadway, N. Y. 


HALR-HOURS WITH PROFIT 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
| AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


| Selected and arranged py CHARLKa Morris. Com 
plete in four crown ortevo vols. of about 500 





| 


pages each. Cloth, gilt tcp, $6 
1 Three quar u rs vaif, $1 
| Luxe, limite Jive copies ——— tly printed on 
laid paper. ¢ tvo size ntrimmea edges 4 
vols. Haife loth, “with oxive a titles for rebinding. 


“ The reader will find instruc — and entertain. 
ment in their pages for every mood and condition 
of life, aud for every day in the week. They are, 
in fine, a little library of th mselves—a kind of 
cyclopwedia of gems of literature,”’—[\ hic ‘ago Inter 
Ocean 


HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


Selected and arranged by CHARI FS MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo. Uniform with * 
Best American Authors” 
Half moreecco. $5. 


Half morocco. 
Also an Edition de 


2 vols 
*Half-Hours with the 
Cloth, gilt top. $3. 
Three quarters calf. 6.50. 

A companion work of “ Half-Hours with the Best 
American Authors,” which will be founa to have a 
; 8pecial vaiue of its own. The subject ts certainly 

one of the highest interest and importance. while 
; many of the works from which selections have been 
made are heyond the reach of general readers, and 
often too voluminous for the taste and leisure of 
others than students of histo ory. 


*,* If not obtainable at your Booksellera’, send 
direct to the Publishers, who will forward the 


* | books, postpaid, on receipt of the pric 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
415 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





WANTS 











[Cards of nos mors than ten lines (agate meastere) 
will be inserted in this column for sbsoribers only, 
for Aftaen canta per line} 





Wanted—By a young lady, position as kinder- 
| Garten teacher, or would accept any respectable 
business. Good reference given. Address C., 
216 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N, Y.; 
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NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 
PAIDUP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INC —— NEARLY 
$20 0,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in cde -—~_ 7 
Every piece of property personally 
are prepared to give investors —~4 oy of ba 
judgment and experience, based on the above. 
Correspondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer- 
fully a m 
Send for pamphlet 
G. F. PARMELEE, President. 
E, we Vice- ae, 
E. L. 8M Treasu: 
Zi. STRINGHAM, § Secreenry. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Boston. 








ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT U0 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


H.E BALL, Pres't 
P_ 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec. B. R. WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Hecured by First Mortgsge Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principa! and Interest Guaranteed. 





2EO. ©. MORR V.ce Pre 








JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 

nee TEE GD. cc ces cocccsated el wonese. 00 
oe : oats 10 ,000.00 
Reserve Liabilicy. .1,000,000.00 
Offers Ite 6 Per Cent. Debenture 4 of 8500 
21,000, and 85,000, running t years, to 
Trustees, Guardians, and individual” yoo" 
ors. Secured by First Mortg: 
worth three times the amount o the loa, and held 
by the Mercantile hp Company of New 
Yort, Trustee. secured also by the entire paid-up 
Cal ital of $1,000,000. 

t om offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas on | business 
ro} = and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS- 


Call at office orwrite for full particulars to 
JaARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST C?., 
NEW. YouRK CITY, 239 Broad way ; PROVIDENCE, 
_§ 4 Suseete House at. : PHLLADBLPHIA, Pa., 144 

Ny 4th St; LONDON , England, 95 Gresham St. 


SAFEST OCF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First moaat fat Bonds” m > aA - 7%: 
erest. 
i. sums aa 

















0 and , a3 5 
Prompt Dictators of a and Interest . ou 
pons made and remitted to lender without 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION. 
Fifteen years experience. Ample Capital Wide 
connections. Refer to the “ Congrega Sa 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLI8, MINN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Bobert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lossed. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and ite environs. Reference : First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY, 
Cc AetTAL &U BSCRIBED, - $2,000,008 
PAID IN, CAsH, - ouv,0Vv0 

S:fe and Permanent seaiaealin 
Municipal Bonds, Debentures, and Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES : NEW YORK, 208 Bewaewers 

BUSTON, 23 CO\ RT STREET: 

PATLADELPAAA, COR, 4th AND CHEST acr, 








oe Ty 
Che Sonn an tect gon: 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, Minnesota, 
eg Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- 
e ing6 to7per cent. interest, well secured on S2- 
4 lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
& Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
~ good character, our invariable requirements. We 
collect and remit priacipal and interest free 
to lender. Send for pamphiet_containing 
_Seme | and refere nee s East and West. 


Aso.tioQpercen] 
nortgages aS nny 


Pr annum, first 
Real Estate. Loans a vroved by Tacoms Na 
tional Bank BEarT oF REFERENCES EAST AND 
Weer. Corresp: mi de nee § olieted, Address 

sL 


zN G. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Late nows 




















Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw thé 








THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capiter stocks Paid 





aes MORTC. or 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable at 4th Nat'l Bank Also 
G naranteed First Mc origages Organi? Pi aeen >. 
Under saine supery yn as the Savings Banks, 
Kegularty } Sramines ty an State Bank ( race rrp rs. 
SecarityCo., Hartford,tra e. Sendf ircular, 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 





E. B. HARPER, President. 


CENTRAt. TRUST CO, OF NEW 
TRUSTEES OF RESERVE FOND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


One-Half Usual tent, 


$1,200,000.00 CASH SURPLUS. 
$2,000,000.00 ASSETS. 


84,000 Cash per day paid to Widows and 
O-phans. Total payments more than 


$3,750,000.00. 


Admission Fees and One Year's Annual Dues 


YORK, 


For $5 000 Life Insurance... ‘ . $55 
For 10,00) Life Insurance... .. er ' . 0 
For 20,000 Life Insurance......... - ..140 


Annual Dues after first year, S3 for each 
8! ,000 Insurance 
MORTUARY PREMIUMS PAYABLE BI- 
MONTHLY, BASED UPON THE ACIUAL 
DEATH CLAIMS. 


More than Fearteen Million Dollarsia cash 
already raved to members by reduction of pre- 
mioms, Save your money by insuring with the 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Home Office, Potter Building, 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


6° To 


mM. American Euvossmont Company, of Em 

etaburg, Lowa, witb a capital of $600,- 
000, surplus 275.000. ers ret Mortg 

wing seven per cont. pe: * per cent. 10- 

a ta Bonds % per cent. of first 

i Loans held in trust 4) the Mercantile 


any. N.Y. 5 cent, certificates of 
deposit for for periods under eles ear. Write for full 
ormation and references to ths company at 150 


t.. New Vork. 
one A. L. ORYSBY Vice-President. 


POTTER BUILDING, 3% PARK KOW, N. Y./| 


OP PIOR OP VHP 


ATLANTIC 
Muimal Insurance Company, | |: 


Naw Yorx, January Mth, 1887. 

The Trustees, in Gonformity to the Charter of 

Company, submit the following Statement of 
affaires on the 81st of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
Sanuary, 1 1886, to 8ist December, 


... Eee aes 16t maried 809,250 
off ist January, 1886...... seseseses 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiuma............. - $5,235,299 99 


Jey By tt isos, $2.7 609 86 
uary, o 
uring bead . 








Losses paid me 
same period........... $2,206, 
a Se 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$841,878 15 


The Com Aad yy meme pp | viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


itocks. ssanbenenee xa $9,882,875 01 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
eerie acciesbusanasschsesonniasn "rn ie 


AMOERE ....0...ccccccecoccevces 


which date 

certificates to be noed at Ady time o ot pay- 

ma divi nd of F t. ts ‘declared 
end o: cen ec on 

4 net earned an of the Company for 


ontins 81st December, 1886, for which 


cates will be issued on and after 
the Third of May next. mateneed 
By order of the Board. 


J, H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONEA, WILLIAM D. 
W. 1. H. MOORE, CHARLES A MARSHALL 
VEN, FREDERICK H. OOSSITT, 
JAMES LOW WILLIAM BRYOR, 
i Janes G. DE FOREST. 
JOBIAH O, LO D. LEVERIGH, 





EDW AND FLOYD. JONE®, 
. HAR, 








WILLla LE MACY, ANSON W 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR. JOHNSON, 
P.BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
B. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNK, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. EL H. MOORR, Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice Prasident. 


MISSOURI TRUST C0. 


Anthorized Capital, “4500,000 cash Capital $200,000. 


6°) DEBENTURES 
7° FARM LOANS 


| | FIRST A MILLIONSang had Not State. 
as and had No Losse 
tonnes for particulacs = references. - 








RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE, 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable Combine®tBe security of the more 
©xpensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avolis the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby 
ite credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Providert Sayings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFICK, Equitable Builéing, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Among #11 the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios ef assets and surplus to Liabilities 


ROL. IRPORMATTION ON APPLICATION "NV LRATTRAR OR TH PHRENN 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





Reserve for re-insurance salts 
Reserve, ample for all chats. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE) INSURANCE CO, 


Orrices—Continental Buildings : 
New York, 19 Broadway; Brooklyn, cor. Court and ew and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 





‘S2,383, sou §3 
: $33 323 





C.oltal paid in in cash a, 3 
NR sos cvensccgtsweesens> ane 74, ai¢ 93 
Total Assets, January tet, 1 RT. Reias “or 22 
The company conducts {ts busineas under the _Rastric tions of the New York ‘Rafety Fund tat "he 
two safety Fands together equal Bf 200,06 
po 
4.H LAMPORT, President. F. 0. MOORE, Vice- Prea. CVRUS PECE, 24 Vice-Pres’t and See. 


A. M KTRPY Ree Tonal Dan't. BO. TOWNEND, Rae. Agency Den’t. CHAR. A. DUTCHER, See. B’klyn Dep't 





BUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


§” 
uros IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN ZANSASB 
Always to be had of nsat 6 & 7 per cent, 


Interest semi-annnally. (Col. 
lected and free of coste 





advertisement in The Chrtetion Unton. 






AMPLE SECURITY AT % 


HAVE You. ho WEY 
TO INVEST ? Wr. ~ te 


JOHN D. KNOX & Gu. 


LOAN AGEN 
TOPEKA, anaes, 


Aud get thelr Jncestors’ Guide free, ara 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrone of this House. : 


AAVEBA MEAL BAN 2, Hs ARD 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THe 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 





5 STILLWATER py) 
o ig} uh sNRO sige S-Paul . 4 aif Li, 
To, za A eRe WING ry 4 
‘ W Aylliss WISCONSIN 







=<—sS —F— | RANSAS CITY is 


CHICAGO, ROCK iSLANDE PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason ot its central position, close relation to liues 
East of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlan*ic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi 








cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo.t, Muscatine 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Li! 
erty, lowa City, Des Mo ines, Indianola, Winterset, Atla 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 


Donnctl Hbuite, the owa; Gallatin, Trentou, St. Josenn, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Yavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Alb ert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“The Croat Rock Island Route”’ 












Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. [is 
berinanent way is distinguished for its excellence, its 
ridges are ¢ f stone an n, Its track is of solic 

steel. its rolling stu «ea Its passenger equi; ment 

hr aflthe safety appliances that experience has p ‘oved 
useful, and for luxurd us accommodations is unsu 
passed. It Express Train consist of superior Day 

Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and 8! 

Cars, superb Dining ¢ , providing delicior 





and ( betwee ‘n Cl St. Joseph, Atchisor 
Kansas City) re 1 i Chair C urs. Its man 
agement is conserva ive, its discipline exacting. 


“‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 

Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, tot) 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super or 
inducements to trave le rs between Cincinnati, Indian 

apolis, a and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atciit- 
son, Leavenwortn, Kansas City, St, Paul, and iaterme 

diate points. Al 1 patr ns (especially ladies and chil 

dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 

For tickets, maps, folde rs, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 
R. R, CABLE, E.ST, JOHN,  €. A, HOLBROOK, 
Prost & Gen Manager, Age's Geo” Manaver Gen The & Pass Age 


N ARMY OF 


brigi ht 

















women are 


now using JamrEs PyLe’s 


PEARLINE, the 


ing compouid ever made. 


BEST wash- 


better re- 
. | a 
saves the rubbing and 


Better than soap 
sults 


wear-—economical. 


Be bright yourself, and try 


this modern way of washing 


ind cleaning. 
very grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocea. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom}- 
cal, costing less than one cent 4 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
§ well as for persons in heaith. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Lay 


New York. 













s- 








Used by thousands of first-clase Manufacturers 
and Mechanics or their best work. Its success 
has brought e lot ct imitators copying mat moins every 
way possible. Remember that T ale SEnUINe 
LePage's Liquid Giue is va Bin b. e) 


RUSSIA CEMENT C9., su oUcrSt eR. Mass 


THe coop NEWS 
peer 7 ADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
2 Seautifal Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner _ 
loss Rose Ral t Set, Watch, Brass Lam 

















GomPanyv 





Go 
or Webster: 8 Dictiona: er full particulars add 


Hox'd *™ stand 6d Vevey St. Kew York 






























Oct. 13 1387. 
Thecabinet organ was in- 


troduced in itspre »sent form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
§ Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of al! 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free 


Mason & Hamlin's Piano 


Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has been 
B pronounced by experts the 
in 


* gre atest improvement 
pianos in half a century.’ 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, toany applicant 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or casy payments 
algo rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


min RICAN 


ony & PIANO Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years Every- 
where recognized as standard in: 
struments. New and Elegant de 
signs. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOME, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham &.,, 


BOSTON, 














Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more | 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 















repairing Flours, for 
Jf, Debility and Children’ . 
mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 


I ood. 
Six Ibe. 


whow charges. Forall family 
ses ur “Health Flour.” 
ir, Send for circulars 


to Panwa. & Rures, Watertown, N.Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT? 


INGS 


iS 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tempie 
& the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; Music!Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,350) 


CHURCH ORGANS rar 


very part ofthe country. We invite attention to oun 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to $100 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for al! information connected with our art. DescrIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap 


plication. Seeond- hand Organs for sale at low price si 


No. 1 


Terry, $62 
R . Plush, $68. 























Suit. 


48 oston, 
Mass. 








THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Beflector Chandeliers 
for uk conceivable use. Catalogues 
lease state wants. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO 
2 Washington St, | 88 F. Lake St 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, LL 


14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MENEBLY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL 


for Churches, Schools, etc.; ala 
ant paps and Peals. Fe more ee 

a century noted for superior't’ 
over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. Q. 


_ CUINTON Hg. hear. BELL COMPANY 
p ae 


cmon AND PEAT BELLS. 





















| send on 


| 
| 
| 
| 





in 
29 East 29th 8t.. 


_THE— 





INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER'S FAVORITE. 


! 
It has been one ms — Ot cases 
where other prepared fc 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR 


FOR INVALIDS AND “DYSPEPTICS, 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
»Most Economical, 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 


Send for circulars Sand p amphi ets giving testi 
' mony of Physicians and Mothers, which w vill amply 
' prove every statement we make. 
For sale by Druggists. 25c., F0c., $1.00. 


Wells, Richardson & Co. Burlington, V+ 


{ 887-BABIES- 1887 


To the mother of any gr! born this year, we will 

application a Cabinet Photo. of the | 
* Sweetest, fattest, healthiest babyin the country.” 
It is a beautiful pleture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the goot effects of using | 
Lactated Food as asubstitute for mothers milk 
»uch valuable information for the mother given. 
Give date of birth. 


Welle, Richardson, & Co., Burlington, Mt. 








CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 

Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature, 

3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tismn and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natura/ colors aud contain no dy¢ 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. - 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
lies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts 

FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 

| Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 




















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


MCleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a iuxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Yeuthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseasesand hair falling 
50c. at Druggists, 


FRORESTON COLOGNE. 


Most Fragrant and Lasting of Perfumes. 25e. Di rugeists, 














EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tsacuers’ AGEN Y 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 








Established 1855. } 


7 East i4re Street, N. Y 
pty Ss i Bt LL TaN Agency, 








nae, N. Y. mded on to fur 
Zatabie bonchien. aed to & orm no others. 
| <Soomina CLASSES FOR CHILDREN. 


re. J. B. Romer’s ‘Cooking-Lesson Cards 
Arranged espec'ally fcr Mission and Industrial 
Schools. With these car’s any teacher who hasa 
fair knowledge of domestic work can teach a cook 

class. Price, 30 cents. Addreas Mrs. J. B. ROMER, 
New York City. 


(fe HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LAD‘Es, 





Bridgeport, Conn. 
For circulars, address the Principal 
MISS ROLLY NELSON, 


NEYLVANIA, Philadel ti hia, 1,700 Green Street. 


Miss BOYER’S ENGLISH & FRENCH SCHOOL, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 
Its aim is to help girls to become accurate thi nkers 
and cultured and intelligent women. Post Grad 
uate Courses & specialty. European Vacation Tours 


ISSES A. & M FALC ONER PERRIN’ 8 
Girls’ school, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. Ninth year, 
With Gymnasium. Native teachers in Frenck and 
German. Highest standard. Boarding pupils 8500 

a@ year. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


Willreopen their school on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


UT TEACHER® AGENCY, 18 _ 











1,200,000 
LADIES 


NOW WEAR THE 


alex 


CORSET. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per fectly 
| Most Durable known to the trade. 


Double Bone! Double Seam! Double Steel! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New_York Office and Warerooms: 
15 and 17 Mercer Street. 


Bortree Mfg. = a Mich, 





Healthful, and the 





VOLL ARS AW 





! 
VBE | 
a : | 

, Rap! 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- | 
= for beauty of finish and elegance otf 
s 

Unrivaled for cheapneas, as the reversible prin- | 
ciple makes one co!iar equal to two | 

oth standing and turn-down collars in all desir 
able sizes and styles, 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 
free. 

Ten Collars, or five pairso, Cuffs, sold at stores | 
for % cents. | 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





Piace, New York City. W.D 


ILLARD HOME &8UHOOTl. for girls prepar 
ing for Vassar, smith, or Wellesley colleges. For 
circulars address Mrs. H. M. Merrill, Danvers, Mass 


$300 MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
CONCORDVILLE, Pa. INSTRUCTION THOROUGH. 
Students prepared f forCollege or business. Backward 
em F vately tutored. Special care to little boys; 
no extras. O08. SHORTLIDGE, A.M.. Principal 


me CHAUTAUQUA 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


COMPLETE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Under instructors of world-wide reputation. 
OPENING OF FOURTH YEAR, Qctober 1. 
Instruction by Correspondence. 


NO EXPERIMENT. 
Our staunchest adherevts those who have 
been longest connected with us. 


Students received at anytime Terms: Ten Dol- 
lars per year for one = Registration Fee, 
Five Dollars 


CLASSES LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC. 
Send for full information, inclosing 2c. stamp, to 
Registrar ©.C.L. A.,Box97 ,Box 973, Plainfield N.J 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE 


AFOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF READ- 
ING IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART, conducted by 
correspondence. 














Adapted to the needs of busy 
use their spare time wisely. 
Seventy Cente a month. 


ople who want to 
pense less than 
Persons may ee for 


plete the ay he 1 students are urged to 
60,000 Students are actively at work. 


The tenth year opens Oct. 1 sear, but members wi!l 
be received at any time. ear 





Lock Drawer K, Plainfeld, New Jersey. 





WILBUR’S 


OCnETA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. tnvaiuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send 10 stamps 
for trial om, @. 0.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 
Lad a 


eo 








A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 


Will not crack or harden 
Rottle contains couble t hequ mer d 
ressings. “Se. Your Shoe bea 


all other dressings. 
the leather. 
wf other ¢ 


BROWN'’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of imitations ! 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 








PARIS EXPOS'TION, 


1878, 








| 


MEGAL: 


Hiagbest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


387 


All the Bovs 


yee - 


\ Wes 
Lwee“y 





| Saf RE 
SFT NQ Pt) J \) 
| Ve OF A i 


Should wear our Patent!Waistbands 


| They prevent tearing off buttons, save 
| buttonholes, and zdd greatly to the com 
, fort of the wearer. This, however, is only 
one inducement to use our clothing for 
your boys—considering the’assortment 
styles, and our low prices—there is ne 
other place where they can be fitted 
| Out as well with everything, from Hats 
to Shoes. 
Mail Orders 


have special attention 


BEST&CO 


60 & 62 West 23d St., New York. 


Liliputian Bazaar. 





The T ord ce 7 aylos 
Black Silp. 


pure silk that will wear 
as black silk used to Wear 2% 
to years ago. Send 


the little book Why.” 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway & Twentieth 


SO 


for 


| eG Mali ltaishy 


To Prencadl / ry BOYS => RIRLE 


hy i, SQ Ages 8 to 12 yrs 











Fits beautifully 
and with 
ease and frre 
dom. Best ant 
Cheapest. Trp 
one. For sale ee 
erywhere. Sample 
by mail 75 cts. 
FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


warner ti ?} SUPPORTS 
j § : . 3 Stock and UE 
3 dercl s TUE 
Vi fd | fey te sHovip. 
\ | ey ERS. Ne Stié 
‘ ri cords, Vo tscles 
| harness to bother 
\ 


perfec 





KIDDER’S 





—FOR— 


Tndigestion and Dyspepsia 


A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic 
and Gastro-Intestinal Catarrb, Cholera Infantum 
and in Convalescence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,(00 Phyeicians have sent to us the most 
flattering opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for 
ail diseases arising from improper digeation 

Tt is net a secret remedy, but a scientific prepara 
tion, the formula of which is plainly printed os 
each bi ttle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is cre 
— by a careful and preper treatment of the 

ferments in manufacture. it is very agreeable te 

the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. 

lt will positively CURF CROLERA INFANTUM 
Summer ‘‘omplaints, and CHRO*SIC DIARRHEA. 
all of which ere direct results of imperfect diges- 
tion, Give your children Digestylin One bottk 
| mag save alife. Not one case of death reported for 

the past year from above diseases where the a 
| tHent had — Digestylin, Ask your yo 
jit. Price, . Large bottles. If he does aa 
keep it, sen oe dollar to us and we will send you 
a bottle. Express prepaid. 

WM. F. KIDDER & CO 
MANUF&ACTURING CHEMISTS, 


83 John St., N. W. 


> a ie a, i A 
ee we | - 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 36, No. 15. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


=e ao. never varies. A marvel of parity; 


wholesomeness. More economl 
than ordinary kiods, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low —, ¢ fast 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold ool & 
ok BaKING PowDER COMPANY, 106 


FALL DRESS GOODS 


AND VELVETS. 


James M’Creery &Co. 


will make this week a very important 
offering of BLACK and SEAL BROWN 
FANCY VELVETS and PLUSHES for 
WRAPS or Rich Dress Garniture, to 
which they cordially invite an early 
examination. 

Attention is called also to their large 
assortment of FALL DRESS GOODS. 

The following are specially note- 
worthy: 

Two lines Stripe and Check Cheviots, 
44 inches wide, at 60 cents; worth $1. 

Also, Three lines Check and Stripe 
Suitings, 54 inches wide, at 75 cents; 
worth $1.25. 
ORDERS) from any part of the country 


receive careful and 
AIL ‘ prompt attention. 





James M’Creery & Co. 


Broadway and Ith St., New York. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR EXTEN- 
SIVE LINES OF 


COVERINGS FOR FLOORS, 


Embracing Royal Wiltons, Gobe- 
lins, Moquettes, Velvets, Body and 





Tapestry Brussels, &c., &c., from the} ‘ ; - 
4 4 . | Assets of over $11,000,000, with a Net Surplus 
oldest and most celebrated Looms of ' $ : a 


Europe and America, at prices to! 


suit the most economical. 


RUGS, MATS, O1L CLOTHS, ETC. 


A COMPLETE VARIETY. 


Coverings for Furniture. 


The richest designs and colorings of foreign 
and domestic fabrics in silk brocades, satins, 
satin damask, silk and woo! p!ushen, etc.. ever 
shown, at about one-half the actual cost of pro- 
duction. 


Coverings for Windows, 


Including the entire range of Curtains, Tapes- 
tries, Velours, Chenilies, Turcoman and Lace 
Curtains, Brussels. maissance, Tambours, 
Cluny, Antique, Crete, and Nottinghams, at less 
than importation prices. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 
Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Warm Bt od dw citings this s. using the 
GURNEY HOT ATER HEATER” This 
method of heating insures a a. house day and 
—_ and saves 3) per cent. in fuel ; apparatus safe, 
no in operation ; no care attached to run- 
ning it. No Gas; No Dust; No Dirt. Manufactured 

by the GUR* EY HOT WATER HEATER OO., 237 
Franklin St. Boston, ay John A. Fish, 

Works at East Boston. General Se 

Agent, M. H. , La, 140 Centre St., New York, 
1h, cag Ti Sead fod? nd AL 
catalogue ; mentton this paper 











“PIANO. FORTES 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability 


Baineny ee KNABE & 
ORE. 22 and 


Saw Your, 112 Fifth rf Ww. ——~] Ba + Ket houses, 
a8 OF, ar aN 
Space. ew York. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
REW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


Always the Lowest. 


FALL GOODS 


NOW OPEN IN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 





ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks & Dress Goods, 


Satins, Velvets & Plushes. 


THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 


Velveteen 


IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADES, PRICE 7 4c. 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY & CLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Muslin Underwear 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


FALL CATALOGUE IS NOW READY AND WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


MALL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. : 


THE 


MANHATTAN 





Tile {asurance Colupaly 


OF NEW YORK 


Was organized in 1°50, and has accumulated 
over all Liabilities of over $2,2.0,000 by the val- 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President 
H Y. Wemp te, Sec'y. 
8. N. Srepsins, Act’y. 
J. L. Hausery, 1st Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Eroxes, 2d Vice-Pres. 


POINTS vow aN INSURER To CONSIDER. | 


AN 
ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


Policy provides an estate for your dependents 
after your death, free from the claims of cred- 
itors. 


An ordinary endowment policy provides for, 


death, and also for one’s advancing years, but 
at a heavy outlay. 
THE 


MANHATTAN'S NEW PLAN 


Offers both advantages combined in one, and at 
@ very much reduced cost. 

This new policy is superior to ordinary Life 
Insurance, because you need not “ die to win.” 

Superior to ordinary endowment insurance, 
because much less expensive. 

Superior to “ Tontine”’ Insurance. 

ist. Because, the results are not estimated. 
but fixed in a positive contract. 





2d. Because, after three years, there is no 


| forfeiture of payments on discontinu- 


= 


ance of the policy, a cash or paid-up value being 
guaranteed by the New York law. Business 
men appreciate the advantage of this new form 
of insurance, and are largely investing in it, be- 


The ang ual dep dit is practically saved, while 
it secures the needed insurance during a desig- 
nated period. 








LORIDA! sickness 
igh: healthful pine N eens 
oO 
and lands for sale. De 


one ont. Lm 


Dr. Jaoger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co, 


Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


827-829 Broadway, New York, 


L. C, HOPKINS, President. 
JNO. 0. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. L. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


FALL AND WINTER 


ALL PURE WOOLEN GOODS: 


COMPRISING EVERY ARTICLE OF 
CLOTHING FOR THE COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT OF MEN, WOMEN, 
AND CHILDREN. 


There is no intelligent dissent from the 
doctrine that with 
cotton, linen, or any vegetable product, 
the proper clothing for the human body. 

The full development and practical appli 
cation of this truth, by Dr. Jaeger, is his 
‘*System of Sanatory Woolen 


animal fiber, unmixed 


is 


complete 
CLOTHING and BEDDING.” 

The system is in accord with nature ; 
normal ” 


and 
the garments are designated “ be 
cause they are made in strict conformity to 
his system. 


THE UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 


are first in order, being next to that all im 
portant, health regulating organ, the Auman 
skin, upon which they exert a constantly 
beneficial influence, and through it promote 
the healthful action of all the vital func 
tions 


The Underwear consists of Shirts, Draw- 





uation of the New York Insurance Department. 


ers, Night Shirts, and Combination Suits, 
in natural gray and in white- a// free from 
They are manufactured of pure wool 
are very soft, smooth 


dyes. 
of the finest quality ; 


and elastic ; fitting closely, without pressure 


' 
le 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 





or annoying folds ; and, upon almost every 

one, exert a soothing influence, and induce 

a positive sense of comfort and pleasure by 
their contact with the body. 

The reenforcement over the chest and 
‘abdomen is an especially valuable feat 
ure of all these garments, greatly lessen- 
, ing the liability to pneumonia, bronchitis, 
Me uryngitis, and other affections of the throat | 
and lungs. 

Our TAILORING DEPARTMENT is pre 
Lae to respond to all demands for fine 


outer Clothing. 
and crush Hats, with 
‘* sweats,” the best 


Our light derby 
their felt 
ever used. 

The all-wool-lined, ventilated Shoes and 
| Boots are, says one who has thoroughly 
‘tried them, ‘‘ worth their weight in gold.” 

Our Dress Materials for Ladies, in great 

variety, and our stock of Gentlemen’s Over 
coatings, are especially worthy of the atten- 
tion of our patrons. 

In a word, every article of clothing neces 
jeney for men, women and children, all con- 
j structed upon sanitary principles, are fur 

nished under the Jaeger System. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and 
Price lists mailed on application. 

Special attention, by competent persons in 
our respective Departments for Men, Wo- 
men, and Children, will be given to orders 


porous are 


by Mail, and our correspondents can rely 
upon being as well served through our Mail , 
Order Department as they would be in per- 
Sonally making their selections at our store. 





ORY 


Wholly unlike artificial avyatems. 
Any k learned in one reading. 
Recommended by mene TWAIN, RICHARD PROCTOR, | 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, JUDAH P. BENJA. 
MIN, Dr. MIxor, &c. Class of 100 Golumbia Law stad. 
ente; two classes Of 300 each at Yale; 400 at University 


Pros tus 
‘SA Fite kee NY. 






of Penn. Phila. , 400 at Wellesley College 


c ay Chautauqua Universit: 


from PROF. LOISETT 


GRAND GU GIFT derrat Gerful Seif operating 





‘| 


oft Give oO an 
agent in every vown, Beal seat tn the World, No 
co Se SEND FOR TERMS to the 


ational Co., 23 Dey 8t., N. ¥. 


Be A es ae PISS BEE, 


YoU ee 
x ong ta have it ones hor ie 











WILEBERGER, Prop. #28 Second Bt. Phi. Pa 


By EY ) 
aa, Be 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


Ey 


A Magnificent Collection of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 


TAPESTRIES AND PORTIERES, 
SILK AND LACE DRAPERIES, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, Ete. 
CARPETS. 


Body Brussels, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 


INDIAN AND PERSIAN RUGS 


Proadovey KH 19th ot. 





I advertise extensively to purchase or exch e 
bridal gifts that may have been dup! joated. “it 
frequently happens a bride may bethe recipient 


| of two or three tea- -sets, a dozen preserve-spoons, 


or perhaps several pairs of salts; these Duptt- 
caTEs I exchange for more servic éable articles, 
or buy outright. They are then refinished, and I 
am enabled to resell them from 10 per cent. to * 
per cent. below current priees. In this way I 


DUPLICATE 


have an ever- ghanging stock ‘of elegantly cased 
tage of the best manufacturers, such as 

babe syy 3 Gorham, Tiffany, of New York. Cald- 
well & Bailey,of Philadelphia, and Kirk, « f Balti- 
more. Sometimes I may have a ruch on ladles, 

coffee-spoons, or some particular line, and my 
stock may be dep'eted temrorarily, but it soon 
regains .ts wonted variety. 


WEDDING 


In flat ware (tea-epoons, table-s 
etc ) I can save you 15 per cent., 


ns, forks, 
t in fancy 


H silver, where workmanship trebles the intrinsic 


value of the metal, such as tea-sets, salad and 
berry dishes, ladles. épergnes, etc., i under- 


ey any one else 50 per cent. Send for price- 
Ibave five dozen genuine old Apostle spoons, 
v teresting Hv curious; a son a lemue chant 


$50,C00 worth cf Diamonds ; 


PRESENTS 


fine “‘ old ‘mine ” stones a specialty. American 

and Swiss Watches of every description. A’store 
' fall of oer 8 constantly, in Silverware, 
Diamonds, itches, and Jewelry. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will nd 
out their old i old tg old ‘Twi send 
send it by m or express to mei wil 
them by return mail a certifi 
value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Staten Island Proprieters, 
Fanoy Dyeing Baerreous ae aa 


A silver. 








